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Editor's Note 


Nothing is less conducive to thoughts of Yule 
logs, boar’s heads, and mistletoe than Washing- 
ton’s hot summer days. Nevertheless, it is in June, 
July, and August—when this issue of the Quar- 
terly Journal is going to press—that the Christ- 
mas cards produced by the Library from a fund 
established by Lessing J. Rosenwald and sold 
through the Information Office are readied for 
the printer. 

Collections in the Rare Book Division have 
always been one of the prime sources of the de- 
signs on the Library’s cards. This is true again of 
the new cards added this year. Four musical 
angels, from a woodcut ascribed to Guillaume Le 
Roy in J. L. Vivaldus’ Opus regale, play sound- 
lessly side by side on an accordion fold. In a na- 
tivity scene from Horae Beatae Virginis Mariae, 
printed by Philippe Pigouchet for publisher 
Simon Vostre in 1498, curious shepherds peer 
over a fence at the Holy Family, seemingly un- 
aware of the angels hovering above. From Olaus 
Magnus’ Historia Delle Genti et Della Natura 
Delle Cose Settentrionali, a 1565 Italian edition 
of Historia de Gentibus Septentrionalibus, come 
three heavily antlered reindeer, driven by a rider 
astride a fourth with equally heavy antlers. 
Thomas Bewick’s knowledge of nature and his 
mastery of the wood engraving are combined in 
the reproduction of the Greater Titmouse. This 
is taken from his Figures of British Land Birds, 
published in 1800, which was “Printed for R. 
Beilby and T. Bewick; Sold by Them, and by 
J. Mawman, Poultry, London.” An all-over pat- 
tern of pine cones and needles comes from The 
Herball or Generall Historie of Plantes by John 
Gerard, printed at London in 1597. Gerard, a 
“Master in Chirurgerie,” had a garden at Hol- 
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Nativity scene from Horae Beatae Virginis Mariae, 
1498. 


born, which William Rogers depicts in his copper- 
plate engraving for the book’s elaborate title 


A talented artist of the early 16th century 
produced the delicately colored representation 
of the Announcement to the Shepherds found on 
another card. The reproduction is from an un- 
usually beautiful manuscript Book of Hours given 
to the Library’s Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
by James S. Collins of Haverford, Pa. 

Now, with Christmas some 80 days away, for 
many people the hectic, happy holiday rush has 
already begun. The cards mentioned here, along 
with 21 others and four gift tags, all produced 
from the Rosenwald Fund, are described in a 
folder available upon request from the Library 
of Congress, Information Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. SLW 











In the fall of 1874 Owen Wister was a boy of 
14, a student in his second year at St. Paul’s 
School in Concord, N.H. He was, of course, still 
an unknown to the world at large. But such was 
not the case with his maternal grandmother, 
Fanny Kemble, who had gained a wide reputa- 
tion in England and in the United States as an 
actress and dramatic reader, particularly of the 
works of Shakespeare, and later as an author 
through the publication of her journals, plays, 
poems, and other writings. She was still in the 
public eye and was certainly known to the Rev. 
Hall Harrison, teacher of literature and librarian 
at St. Paul’s School. 

It was probably in October of 1874 that Mr. 
Harrison made the request which prompted 
Owen Wister to add at the end of a hasty, un- 
dated letter to his mother, apparently written 
within the first week or so of October: “Mr. 
Harrison has requested me to ask my Grand- 
mother if she won’t send some book to the newly 
organized library, on Shakespeare, with her name 
in it — So you'll tell her please.” * And at the 
end of his letter to his mother on October 18 
he admonished: “Don’t forget about asking my 
Grandmother for that book with her name in it 
for Mr. Harrison spoke of it again. Perhaps you 
could send something yourself.” His mother’s 
response was apparently more immediately posi- 
tive than that of his grandmother (although his 
mother evidently at first took it to be yet another 
appeal for money from her son) , and he respond- 
ed to her on October 25: “I wish you would 
send some books to the Library rather than 
money, for I think Mr. Harrison would like it 
better, and please send my little Mythology up 
when my Grandmother sends her book, for I 
am in daily need of it — ... . Please tell my 
Grandmother to write her name in the book she 
is going to give to the Library with the Date.” 

Fanny Kemble’s response was one of agree- 
ment to contribute but disagreement with Owen’s 
approach, if we may judge from the beginning 
of his letter to her on November 1 : 


My dear Grandmother 

I beg your pardon for not having addressed you 
personally, and I now take an opportunity of repair- 
ing my fault, and addressing you most personally. I 
got your letter, and I think you misunderstand what 
I want the book for.— It is not for a Shakespearian 
Library, but for the Schoo] Library, which Mr. Har- 
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rison is superintending, and who asked me to ask you 
if you would not present some book on Shakespeare, 
with your name in it. I don’t think he meant you to 
give one of those valuable books you mentioned,’ but 
rather to get some smaller work in Philadelphia, al- 
though, of course a book that had belonged to you, 
would be considered more valuable. I, for my part, 
don’t think that he expected you to give such a large 
book as any of those you mentioned, but simply to 
have something in the Library that was given by 


“A Kemble!” 
which, he says, would be prised very much. 


A shorter letter to her, primarily concerned 
with this matter, written two weeks later on 
November 15 includes the following: 


The books came all right & were duly entered into the 
Library Catalogue and numbered. Mr. Harrison was 
very much pleased with them & said that he would 
write and thank you himself,—but he has forgotten 
all about it, (I believe) & as he has a great, great 
deal to do, he is excusable, but I’m going to remind 
him when he is a [sic] leisure tomorrow. . . . I must 
ask you to excuse haste & a bad pen, — as the pig 
said when he broke loose, & I will ask Mr. Harrison to 
write to you in person, which you must receive [sic] as 
a great compliment, as he is the President of the 
Library & the President only returns thanks for gifts 
on very special occasions — 


The “Record of Gifts to the Library and Sub- 
scribers to the Library Fund, 1874-1890” at St. 
Paul’s has the following entry for 1874: “Nov. 18. 
Mrs. F. A. Kemble. Charles Kemble’s Shake- 
speare Readings.” * The rest of the title was: 
Being a Selection of the Plays of Shakspere (this 
is how the name was spelled in the first part of 
the title too, not as it was entered in the Record 
of Gifts), As Read by Him in Public. First pub- 
lished in 1870 in London in three volumes and 
edited by R. J. Lane, it contained parts of 16 
plays. Charles Kemble (1775-1854) was Fanny 
Kemble’s actor-playwright father, with whom 
she first came to this country to act. 


Owen Wister (left) and fellow upperclassmen at St. 
Paul’s School. The young man in the middle is probably 
Robert Bowne, Jr.; the other is probably John B. 
Shober. From the Wister papers in the Manuscript 
Division. 





Julian Mason is the Specialist for American Cultural 
History in the Manuscript Division. 





A lithograph of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s sketch of Fanny Kemble made in the late 1820’s. Often used, it doubtless 
provided the picture of her that was foremost in the minds of many of her admirers. The inscription reads: “To 
Mrs. Charles Kemble [her mother] with Sir Thos Lawrence’s Respects.” From the Prints and Photographs Division. 








On November 21 she wrote to Owen: “My 
dear O I do not wish to trouble Mr. Har- 
rison with a mere acknowledgement .. . of 
the books I sent to your Library — Pray present 
my compliments to him & tell him I am very 
glad they have proven an acceptable contribu- 
tion to it.” The letter is signed, “Your affec- 
tionate old Granny r 

On the next day he wrote to her: 








Before I shall have come home for the Holidays, I 
expect to have been made one of the Librarians & 
then I am going to beg books fr. everyone with whom 
I [am] having any intercourse, although you will be 
excepted fr. this because of your beautiful donation. I 
hope you received Mr. Harrison’s note, as he came to 
me the next day & asked your address. Did you? I ex- 
pect you to answer this, & then you can tell me. 
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Owen’s mother sent books too, for in a letter 
dated “St. Valentine’s day [1875]” he wrote to 
her: “The books you gave to the Library are con- 
sidered very valuable, especially the Sacred and 
Legendary Art, and the Tennyson, of which there 
was no copy in the Library when yours arrived. 
Have I told you before that I have become a 
Librarian? Now don’t fall off your chair . . ., for 
I don’t see anything to laugh at.” The record of 


Pages 3 and 4 of Wister’s letter of November 22, 1874, 
to his grandmother. On page 1 he announced his in- 
tention to solicit books from all his acquaintances once 
he had been made “one of the Librarians.” The tone of 
exuberance and camaraderie in the portions shown is 
typical of his letters to his grandmother. Here he writes 
to her of double-runner sleds and of chess. From the 
Wister papers. 
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gifts for the library lists the following gifts of 
“Owen Wister” under January 25, 1875 (obvi- 
ously some from his mother and probably some 
from him, together) : Sacred and Legendary Art, 
two volumes, by Mrs. Jameson; Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, by Mrs. Jameson; Legends of 
the Madonna, by Mrs. Jameson; The Ingoldsby 
Legends, two volumes, by Rev. R. H. Barhaur; 
Julian Home, by Farrar; 1000 Miles in the Rob 
Roy Canoe, by McGregor; I Will Be a Sailor, 
by Tuthill; Characteristics of Women, by Mrs. 
Jameson; Picciola, by X. B. Saintine; The Swiss 
Family Robinson; Campbell’s Poems; Tenny- 
son’s Poems, two volumes; Tennyson’s In Memo- 
riam; Tennyson’s The Princess; Milton’s Poetical 
Works; Charley Ashley, by Walker; Choix de 
Contes, by Anderson; Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland, by Carroll; and Glaucus, by Kingsley— 
22 volumes in all. (In April of 1877 the record 
lists 20 more volumes as the gift of “Owen 
Wister,” including some Dante, Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, some Ancient Classics, a number of 
travel handbooks for various parts of Europe, 
another volume by Mrs. Jameson, Irving’s 
Mehomet, some Shakespeare commentaries, and 
Furness’ variorum Macbeth.) 

The correspondence cited above chronicles an 
interesting and sometimes delightful episode in 
the career of Owen Wister, aspiring student li- 
brarian; but it may also record something of 
greater significance—the growing involvement of 
a young man in his formative years with the 
world of books and a master at St. Paul’s who 
could make that developing enthusiasm and in- 
terest much more meaningful than it might have 
been otherwise. The circumstances, the boy, the 
master, and the companions all were right for an 
experience which could have been contributory 
to the later emergence of Wister the author. 


In 1874 the library at St. Paul’s was beginning 
to generate new enthusiasm and growth, which 
was heralded by the school paper, Horae Scholas- 
ticae, in the lead item of its first number of the 
school year (October 1874): “The library, we 
are glad to say, has taken a new lease of life, and 
we hope before long to see it on a footing worthy 
of the school.” Almost two full pages in length, 
the article was written by Hall Harrison, who 
was obviously the guiding inspiration for the new 
interest in the library and a hard worker for the 





new Library Association (founded on Septem- 
ber 18). The association consisted of all the mas- 
ters and boys who contributed at least one dollar 
per year. One of the masters (Harrison) was ap- 
pointed librarian, with two assistants named 
from among the masters and several from among 
the boys. Initially the association had 180 mem- 
bers, although the school’s enrollment was only 
171. Its officers were a president (Mr. Harrison) , 
two vice presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
Its primary business was entrusted to an execu- 
tive committee, which met on the first and third 
Mondays of each month. 

When Harrison was asked by the rector of the 
school, the Rev. Henry A. Coit, to take charge 
of the library, he obviously envisioned its role 
and gaged its potential to be far greater than 
were possible with a library of 1,000 volumes *— 
the residue of a potentially larger library con- 
tributed over the years, not in the best of con- 
dition, and apparently housed where and how 
chance led. With the founding of the Library 
Association, an instrument was created through 
which more direct responsibility for the care and 
management of the library could be placed upon 
the boys, particularly the older boys (of whom 
Wister was not one), thereby stimulating their 
concern and interest and an influx of both money 
and books from the students and their families 
and friends. 

That Harrison’s enthusiasm for developing the 
library was catching is obvious from the results 
of his efforts and from the tone of Wister’s 
letters. Not only did he write to his parents and 
grandmother about the library, but to others 
also. It apparently was of genuine interest to 
him. For example, in Owen’s letter on March 21, 
1875, to his mother’s sister, his Aunt Fanny, 
recently become Mrs. James Leigh, an account 
of what was taking place regarding the library 
and the association is lengthy and foremost, and 
it is obvious that he is proud of them and of his 
role in them: “Now of course Librarians are 
needed to give out the books on the days when 
it is open, & generally to look after things. 
Knowing my taste for Literature, the President 
made me one of the Librarians which is very 
nice.” 

During the school year 1874-75 Owen’s letters 
home mentioned Mr. Harrison often. Not only 
was he the master for Owen’s form and the 
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Hall Harrison, master in charge of the library at St. Paul’s School when Owen Wister was a student there. Picture 
courtesy of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Ellicott City, Md. 


librarian, but he was also associated with the he was later to become an editor (1876-78). 
school paper, for which young Wister wrote an In the letter to his mother on St. Valentine’s 
occasional piece of poetry or prose and of which Day cited earlier he said, “I sit right close up to 
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him” at meals. Harrison had grown up in a home 
with a good library and had attended St. James’s 
College in Maryland, where he was known as 
an avid reader much interested in literature. He 
served there as assistant professor of Greek and 
Latin from 1854 to 1863 before moving to St. 
Paul’s, where his interest in all types of litera- 
ture flourished. Joseph Howland Coit, younger 
brother of the school’s rector and a former col- 
league of Harrison, first at St. James’s and then 
at St. Paul’s, wrote of him: “He was a brilliant 
and successful teacher of Greek and English. 
No master connected with the school has ever 
made a deeper impression on his scholars by his 
talents and personal qualities. He was greatly 
beloved and admired, and he exerted the most 
wholesome influence, both in literary matters and 
in the formation of character.”* In 1879 he 
would leave St. Paul’s to serve as pastor of St. 
John’s Parish, Howard County, Md., until his 
death in February of 1900, living in his child- 
hood home where his father before him had 
served as pastor. In 1888 he would be awarded 
the degree of doctor of divinity by Trinity 
College in recognition not only of his educa- 
tional and pastoral endeavors, but also of his 
books and articles, primarily about the Episcopal 
clergy and related matters. 

This was the man who was responsible for 
the library campaign at St. Paul’s in 1874 in 
which Owen Wister and so many of his con- 
temporaries were caught up. Most historians of 
the school single out for Harrison’s greatest 
praise his work with the library. Pier describes 
him as a man of quick wit and much social 
charm and says that he “virtually founded [the 
library]. Before he took charge as president of 
the Library Association, which he organized, the 
books of the school had been limited to a small 
collection of standard works, in brown paper 
covers, the names written on the outside, kept 
in cases with glass doors in the common room.” ° 
The change that took place would leave with one 
of Wister’s fellow students and friends, John Jay 
Chapman (later a well-known author himself) , 
a memory of that library that led him to say of it: 
“You were somehow made welcome to the joys 
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of reading. The old-fashioned family education 
and atmosphere of a gentleman’s home qualified 
the boarding-school book-shelf.”* For, as Pier 
describes it, “. . . Mr. Harrison secured a large 
new class room for the library, had open shelves 
built in it, made a campaign for the purchase 
and gifts of many new books [some of the other 
equipment came from gifts too], and saw that the 
tables in the middle of the room were supplied 
with illustrated papers and magazines. Under his 
enthusiastic and energetic administration the 
interest of the boys in the library and in read- 
ing increased enormously.”* (Although the 
library did grow quickly and well and although 
Harrison was responsible for a great many of 
the appeals for gifts, in at least one instance his 
Southern pride—he kept a portrait of Lee in his 
study—got in the way. In a letter to his mother 
on April 14, 1876, John Jay Chapman told of 
one student’s having written home for a copy 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, knowing of Harrison’s 
dislike for the book and of its absence from the 
library. When the book came, Harrison refused 
to accept it.) ® 

Is it any wonder, then, that a boy of Wister’s 
background, temperament, and interests should 
be enthusiastic about and should participate in 
such an awakening, or that the library and the 
Library Association should receive so much 
attention in the Horae Scholasticae from 1874 
forward, or that Coit would remember Harrison 
as “one with a rare knoweldge and enthusiastic 
love of books”? *° The library had become “an 
effective agency in the literary culture of the 
boys . . . the new room was furnished with suit- 
able cases, closets and drawers, receptacles for 
portfolios and atlases, tables, chairs . . . . The 
brown-paper covers were stripped off the books, 
worn-out volumes were rebound or replaced. All 
were numbered and labelled anew and arranged 
on the shelves in the sections to which their sub- 
jects belonged. Mr. Harrison [president of the 
Library Association until he left St. Paul’s] 
imparted his own enthusiasm to the boys.” ** 
With the help of the association, the now attrac- 
tive and interesting library was kept open more; 
and stricter rules were instituted to protect the 


A view of part of the library at St. Paul’s School as it was during Owen Wister’s last years as a student there. Picture 


courtesy of St. Paul’s School. 
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books, the number increasing during the years 
of Harrison’s supervision to about 3,000, largely 
through gifts. Of the boys involved in the library, 
Coit observes: “Some of them have proved very 
competent librarians, and all who belong to the 
executive committee get excellent training in 
the knowledge of books and in habits of order 
and precision.” 1? 

As an adjunct to the library activities, public 
meetings of the Library Association were held 
twice each year at which acquisitions and circu- 
lation reports were given, followed by literary 
exercises in which one boy delivered a poem, 
another an oration. Competition for these hon- 
ors was keen. In the March 1875 letter to his 
Aunt Fanny mentioned above, Wister told of 
his disappointment at losing a chance to give a 
poem at the coming meeting. However, he came 
close to being selected, an honor in itself for 
a lower classman. But he was successful in his 
junior year. In the June 27, 1877, Horae is the 
long poem given by Wister at the June meeting, 
entitled “Brothers Again: Suggested by Decora- 
tion Day, 1877,” with epigraphs from the book 
of Ezekiel and Tennyson’s In Memoriam. And 
the Horae for November 28, 1877, notes that 
Wister was elected orator for the meeting to be 
held in June of 1878. However, scarlet fever 
closed the school early, and no meeting or gradu- 
ation exercise was held. 

The public meetings of the association were 
held at times—the second one in June, until 
1877, when it was decided to have only the June 
meeting each year—convenient not only to mas- 
ters and boys, but also to trustees, visitors, and 
parents. It was the custom for the president of 
the association to give the concluding address at 
these literary exercises. However, over the years 
the practice was altered so that an alumnus was 
invited to do so. More than once Wister re- 
ceived such an invitation—characterized by Coit 
as an indication of regard and esteem; and at 
the meeting of June 26, 1899, he spoke of himself 
as one who “hotly debated in the young library,” 
remembering fondly its influence."® 

Harrison’s article about the new Library Asso- 
ciation in the October 1874 Horae Scholasticae 
had included an appeal for donations: “We 
need not add that if these lines fall under the 
eyes of any who feel a sympathy with this effort 
which the boys are making to promote one of 








their truest interests, of any who know what the 
value of a good library is, especially to boys at 
school, in forming and maintaining that intel- 
lectual tone, that nobility of sentiment, which 
ought certainly to be the outcome of any educa- 
tion that is worthy of the name, they will confer 
a very great favor by sending any contribution, 
however small . . . .” By the time the Novem- 
ber issue went to press, the response and con- 
sequent activity had been such as to prompt a 
note of thanks and an editorial entitled “What 
We May Hope For.” The latter dealt with pos- 
sibilities for enrichment of readers who would 
use the library and the consequent enrichment of 
the school and its atmosphere throughout the 
years ahead, warning that mere increase and 
activity alone were not enough. 

Harrison may have been enlarging on this 
theme in his concluding address at the Decem- 
ber 15, 1874, public meeting of the association, 
reported in the February 1875 Horae, when he 
said that the full development of a boy into a 
man of culture could not be accomplished if 
his reading were limited to the books of his les- 
sons. He put great stress on “the great authors 
of English Literature, who through our mother- 
tongue have enriched the world by their wealth 
of thought, by their lofty eloquence, by their 
noble purity. But to reach these the child must 
have his taste directed and uplifted.” He asked 
the boys to give the library a place in their 
thoughts and efforts. “Surely it was not too 
much to ask them to cultivate a love for liter- 
ature,—for English literature,—a literature sec- 
ond to none that had ever been known in the 
world.” Near the end of his address he made it 
quite clear that he included in this praise Ameri- 
can literature, as represented in such works as 
those of Irving, Prescott, and Longfellow. He 
wanted the library at St. Paul’s to “introduce 
you to this splendid domain.” 

It was in the midst of such fervor for literature 
that Owen Wister, student librarian, future man 
of letters, found himself, although he sometimes 
chafed under the duties that went with the more 
interesting involvements and honors. The Horae 
for October 2, 1875, reported: “At a recent meet- 
ing [of the Library Association] Owen Wister was, 
in spite of his great reluctance to accept the of- 
fice, elected Secretary.” This is confirmed in a 
letter to his mother on September 29: “I have 
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been elected secretary of the Library Association, 
which honour I deem a most grievous burden. It 
is a nuisance to have to be either reading or 
scratching down notes during the whole meeting, 
and then those horrible minutes! The place was 
filled by a sixth former and the head of the school, 
last year, so I ought to be overwhelmed, but I 
ain’t.”” However, Wister was known as one con- 
scientious to duty. He remained secretary for 
three years, until he graduated; and in the fall 
of 1876 he was also appointed an assistant librar- 
ian, with the usual duties of helping to oversee 
the library and check out books demanding his 
presence there more often than if he had not held 
the post. 

Although donations were many, appeals to the 
students for gifts of books continued; and the 
Horae for April 17, 1876, includes a number of 
acknowledgments, including one to Mrs. F. A. 
Kemble for three volumes, which the Record of 
Gifts shows to have been “Grote’s Plato.” The 
Horae also gave some statistics in the “Report 
of the Committee on the State of the Library”: 
during the preceding school year 900 volumes 
were added and 275 more during the current 
year, for a total library of 2,375 volumes. Among 
periodicals available were Harper's Monthly, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, 
The Nation, Appleton’s Journal, Macmillan’s, 
the Popular Science Monthly (contributed by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Wister’s kinsman, who was 
an author and whose son Langdon, a St. Paul’s 
boy, would become one too), and Littell’s Living 
Age—a fine selection. Back numbers of Punch 
and the Illustrated London News were also avail- 
able. The report also proudly mentioned that a 
photograph of the library, “one of the most prom- 
ising and interesting features of St. Paul’s 
School,” would be among those sent to an exhi- 
bition to commemorate the Nation’s centennial of 
independence. Finally, it remarked that too many 
“novels and light works of fiction” were being 
contributed by the boys, citing Jules Verne, a 
writer whom Wister enjoyed. (In a letter to his 
mother on October 4, 1874, he mentioned read- 
ing Verne, Prescott, and Scott’s Guy Mannering; 
and the November 1873 Horae had published a 
short piece of his fiction, “Down in a Diving 
Bell,” at the end of which Wister acknowledged 
the obvious influence of Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea.) Needed were more 
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science and poetry, a good edition of Cooper, 
more Shakespeare (note Wister’s gifts the next 
year, cited earlier), and certain historical works 
pertinent to the centennial. 

The library grew and the years passed. In the 
spring of 1878 Owen Wister left St. Paul’s, and 
the following year so did Harrison, who had 
been there since 1865. But neither forgot the days 
in the library at St. Paul’s or each other. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Library Association 
had an annual spring supper, which Coit de- 
scribed as “a feast of good things for mind and 
body.” ** At the supper on the evening of 
April 24, 1884, Wister was one of those who 
spoke. In a letter (now in the Wister papers) 
from St. John’s Rectory, Ellicott City, Md., on 
May 5, Harrison wrote to Wister: 


All that you recalled in your pleasant letter is fresh 
in my memory as in yours—our efforts to re-establish 
the Library to which you & Chapman and Mr. Swift 
gave so much hearty aid & labour, and I felt really 
touched that you shd. have brought back to the recol- 
lection of the older ones & to the knowledge of the 
younger my share in it. It has really become with its 
various meetings & 2 Addresses from the alumni of no 
little importance in the School life. 


On May 13, he wrote again: 


My dear Owen: 

I am really very much obliged to you for your long 
letter of the 9th, which I received Saturday evening, & 
for letting me read your remarks at the Library Sup- 
per, which I found most interesting and wish I could 
have heard. Nothing could have been more neatly 
turned, or more suitable—I appreciated & entered into 
every word. I felt sure you Could not forget those old 
Library days when we had such pleasure in inaugurat- 
ing . . . our plans which have produced even better 
results than you & Chapman & I expected . . . . Those 
were pleasant times, and I particularly remember how 
I enjoyed meeting you & Chapman three times daily 
(at the least) at the table of the Lower School. Your 
“Table-talk” was, I must say, to me very entertaining 
& quite unlike that of the ordinary boy, both in its 
excellent English & its subject-matter. This I say with 
sincerity, and with the fullest & most vivid impression 
both of you and Chapman... . 


When the fine new Sheldon Library at St. 
Paul’s was dedicated on June 5, 1901, Owen 
Wister spoke for the alumni. On February 4, J. 
H. Coit had written to Wister: “I am looking 
forward to your coming to Anniversary this June 
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and especially to your being present at the open- 
ing of the new Library on the preceding day 
. . . . I shall ask you to take part in the Library 
Exercises—and either in prose or poetry to pay a 
tribute to Hall Harrison.” ** Coit, who knew 
both Harrison and St. Paul’s well, had decided 
that Owen Wister was the appropriate per- 
son for this particular event. The Horae of 
June 26, 1901, reported that Wister’s remarks 
“consisted of reminiscences from the early foun- 
dation of the library at the School, through its 
various stages of growth up to the completion of 
the beautiful building which is now its home. He 
also told several amusing stories of the first ven- 
tures of the association, and concluded by speak- 
ing of the benefits which have been and always 
will be derived from such an institution.” Those 
benefits, of course, he knew personally and well. 
On his carefully preserved copy of the memorial 
booklet by J. H. Coit, Hall Harrison, 1837-1900, 
Wister wrote “Memorial of one old friend writ- 
ten by another old friend—Both my masters at 
S. Paul’s School 1873-1878.” Few persons, more 
than 20 years after leaving secondary school, can 
thus poignantly refer to the teachers of their 
youth, or indeed have such cause to. 

Only a few years before Wister’s death, the 
Horae Scholasticae 75th Anniversary Number for 
June 1, 1935, carried a very interesting item by 
him under the title “Poetry at St. Paul’s.” It 
is identified as the preface for a collection of 
poems written by students at St. Paul’s over the 
years, to be called an “Anthology of St. Paul’s 
School Verse” and originally intended for pub- 
lication in 1932 or soon thereafter, but delayed, 
permanently it seems. The second paragraph 
begins, “Beneath even a small surface of print, 
large history may lie, and in this a revelation of 
our invisible Past.” This statement, appropri- 
ately pregnant for the present topic, is followed 
immediately by a few memories evoked by the 
pages of the Horae, first and foremost, of Hall 
Harrison, his remarkable character, and his un- 
usual dog, Bustle. 

On the second page of the preface Wister 
begins to recall his school days and some of the 
influences upon those who attempted to write: 


At the time of the Horae’s first birthday, Victoria 
sat on the throne of England, on the conventions of 
society, and on the taste of the respectable. The Classics 
sat on the throne ot Education. Most novels were for- 


bidden to the young; most elderly persons when they 
read one felt that they were indulging their appetite 
for candy. Add to this that St. Paul’s School was a 
world within itself. Scarce a parent appeared, save 
on the Anniversary. We returned from the Christmas 
holidays about January 20th, and never went home 
again until about June 20th . . . . When the editor 
[Wister] entered the School in 1873, there were some 
160 boys, and just two beside himself had crossed the 
ocean. 

In 1873 we were still a world within ourselves; still 


scarce a drop of the world outside had leaked into 
MEPS ot is:-s 


Although the classics had held sway at St. Paul’s 
in his own day and, as he goes on to point out, 
had had a firm and lasting effect on him and on 
his views of literature, some of his teachers, Hall 
Harrison in particular, had also placed strong 
emphasis on English and its writers. Coit’s 
memorial booklet says of Harrison: 


His classes would be kindled by his own enthusiasm 
for literature; he imparted to them somewhat of his 
own exquisite taste, his own appreciation of what was 
beautiful. He wrote singularly pure and clear English. 
In all matters of English use, he followed the best 
masters of our tongue, and both by example and 
remonstrance opposed innovations and slovenly or 
slangy expressions. . . .”° 


This same influence was reflected in his revival 
of the library and in the various activities sur- 
rounding it. 

Wister’s interest in and connections with 
libraries continued over the years. For example, 
he was president of the board of directors of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia in 1932 
and was the first speaker at its bicentennial cele- 
bration on April 21 of that year. In the summer 
of 1906 he addressed the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association held at Narragansett 
Pier, R.I. (from which, ironically, John Jay 
Chapman had written to him on August 24, 
1878: “I am dwelling in a most desolate place, — 
Worse than a room without a window ; — worse 
than a Hotel without a bar; Ah my friend in a 
town without a publick library.’’). 

There is, of course, the possibility that Owen 
Wister eventually would have experienced the 
same development as writer and man of letters 
had he never known the influence of Hall Har- 
rison and the library activities at St. Paul’s. Cer- 
tainly others there and elsewhere also had great 
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influence on him, for which there is clear and 
copious testimony in his own writings. For ex- 
ample, the rector of St. Paul’s left his firm im- 
print on all at the school, students and masters 
alike. Wister also was obviously impressed by 
his fellow student and friend for life, John Jay 
Chapman. Furthermore, it is clear that he came 
from a family and general background which 
gave him certain advantages in training and 
general experience. Before coming to St. Paul’s 
he had studied abroad and had been under a 
very literate influence at home. In letters to his 
mother, for instance, he speaks of Coleridge and 
Tennyson having become favorites through her 
influence; and he could number at least four 
authors among his relatives. Of course, St. Paul’s 
schooled other writers before and after Wister — 
for example, Francis Marion Crawford, Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer, and Langdon Mitchell. 
And in Wister’s case, after St. Paul’s there was 
Harvard, Europe again, the West, and a whole 
lifetime of experiences and influences. 

But the fact remains and is attested to by 
Wister himself that the experiences at St. Paul’s 
which found Hall Harrison, Owen Wister, and 
the library in close proximity were extremely in- 
teresting to him and stimulating at a crucial time 
in his life, during those formative years when he 
was beginning to write seriously and with some 
frequency. (His pieces in the Horae Scholasticae 
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and a composition book of poems from this peri- 
od, carefully kept and dated by Wister, document 
the latter.) He never forgot those years at St. 
Paul’s and their experiences, and he came back 
to them time and time again throughout his life. 
I suspect that after his decision to undertake 
music as a life’s work was muted by various in- 
fluences, the literary experiences of St. Paul’s 
provided memories in which his creative abilities 
discovered—not fully developed, but neverthe- 
less still living—roots upon which to feed and 
from which to take new encouragement and 
hope. Apparently he was at St. Paul’s during the 
best possible years to help to ensure a fertile bed 
from which his own literary interests could flour- 
ish in the decades ahead. 


The grandmother from whom he solicited a 
book in the fall of 1874 had always been proud 
of her grandson, and she believed she knew him 
well. Therefore, her comment in a letter to a 
friend on February 7 of that year is more than 
interesting in view of Wister’s experiences as 
boy librarian at St. Paul’s—which would begin 
the very next term—and his later development 
into the author and man of letters. She wrote: 
“He is very clever indeed, and I think may turn 
out a remarkable engineer, towards which voca- 
tion all his tastes, at present, seem to incline. 
That he will be a book man I doubt... .”™ 


NOTES 


* Permission to quote from the family correspondence 
in the Owen Wister papers in the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress has been granted by Mrs. 
Walter Stokes, Wister’s daughter. All correspondence 
quoted in this article is in the Wister papers, unless 
otherwise identified. 

*This may be a reference to the New Variorum 
Romeo and Juliet and Macbeth, the only two volumes 
yet available when Owen’s mother, Sarah, gave them 
to her mother for Christmas, 1873. (See Dorothie 
Bobbé, Fanny Kemble [New York, 1931], p. 284-285.) 
They had been edited by Horace Howard Furness, a 
friend of the family. (The Wister papers contain 
Furness family correspondence with Owen Wister and 
other manuscripts which reflect his later friendship 
and admiration. ) 





* For this and other information concerning Wister 
and the library at St. Paul’s, I am indebted to J. Alden 
Manley, librarian, and Ann Louise Locke, reference 
librarian, of the Sheldon Library, St. Paul’s School. 

‘James M. Lamberton, An Account of St. Paul’s 
School (privately printed, 1898), p. 42. 

° Memorials of St. Paul’s School (New York, 1891), 
p. 52 fn. 

° Arthur Stanwood Pier, St. Paul’s School 1855-1934 
(New York, 1934), p. 49-50. 

*“Tnfluence of Schools,” Learning and Other 
Essays (1910, reprinted Freeport, N.Y., 1968), p. 220. 

"Pp: 56. 

® The letter is in the Chapman papers in the Hough- 
ton Library at Harvard University, to which I am 
indebted for a chance to read it. Part of the letter is 
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quoted in Richard B. Hovey’s John Jay Chapman — An 
American Mind (New York, 1959), p. 11. 

* P. 60. 

™ Coit, p. 60-61. 

“Pp. 62. 

*% The holograph manuscripts of this address and 
of the one he delivered on June 15, 1886, are in the 
Wister papers in the Library of Congress. 


“Pp. 68. 

* This letter begins with thanks and praise for 
Wister’s book on Grant. From this letter and others in 
the Wister papers, it is clear that Wister often sent 
copies of his own books to his old St. Paul’s masters. 
He also sent five of them to the library at St. Paul’s. 

=P, s. 

Frances Ann Kemble, Further Records 1848-1883: 
A Series of Letters (New York, 1891), p. 354. 


















Lincoln, Welles | 
and the ‘Public Service : 


BY JOHN MC DONOUGH 





David C. Mearns, Honorary Consultant in 
the Humanities to the Library of Congress, and 
for more than five decades one of its most de- 
voted servants, has always had an eager appetite 
for manuscripts. While living among them, sift- 
ing them, and consuming them in large quan- 
tities—and unlike oysters, in all seasons—with 
gratifying intellectual results, he has found many 
specimens that were remarkable and to his lik- 
ing. As he informed us in his preface to The 
Lincoln Papers (1948), his preference has been 
for the item that seems to be “more lively, more 
moving, more generally interesting than the 
rest.” With this in mind, and with an awareness 
of his special regard for Lincolniana, the cus- 
todians of the David C. Mearns Fund (estab- 





John McDonough is a manuscript historian in the 
Manuscript Division. 
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lished in his honor, for the addition of Americana 
to the Library’s manuscript collections), have 
overseen its disbursement with becoming caution. 
The first purchase, in fact, has only recently been 
made. 

In starkest terms, that is to say, those which 
are the chosen expressions of the manuscript 
cataloger, this is what has been acquired: 


Lincoln, Abraham, 1809-1865. 

Letter, 1862, Aug. 2, Executive Mansion, Wash- 
ington [D.C.] to Sec[retary] of Navy [Gideon Welles] 
[Washington, D.C.] 

1 p.on21. 12° 23 cm. 

Holograph signed, endorsed by Welles. Also with 
filing instructions [?], and newspaper cutting pasted in. 


As interesting and revealing as this shorthand 
might be to one long acquainted with manu- 
scripts, it provides little of substance and fails 
to enlarge our understanding. A transcription 
yields much, but not all. 


Erecutibe Mansion, 











Executive Mansion, 
Washington, Aug. 2, 1862. 
Hon. Sec. of Navy 
My dear Sir 


Lieutenant Commanding James W. A. Nicholson, 
now commanding the Isaac Smith, wishes to be mar- 
ried, and from evidence now before me, I believe there 
is a young lady who sympathizes with him in that 
wish. Under these circumstances, please allow him 
the requisite leave of absence, if the public service can 
safely endure it. 


Yours truly 
A. Lincoln 


An uncertain sterility clings to such tran- 
scriptions, and even to photocopies of manu- 
scripts. They lack the immediacy of the original 
letter or document in that they come to us bur- 
dened with the small services of others, and 
without redeeming esthetic values. An original 
letter has its special heft and texture. The paper 
may be like new, or faded, torn, and foxed. Its 
ink commonly exhibits shadings and splashings 
that may speak of fatigue, anger, haste, or other 
human conditions. An original letter, in short, 
comes at us directly, with force and vitality, and 
we become involved. Who was this seafaring 
gentleman, James W. A. Nicholson? What had 
the career of the Isaac Smith been? What was 
the evidence “now before” the President in- 
dicating that a young lady sympathized with 
Nicholson’s wish to be married? Was it the 
young lady herself, making a personal plea to 
the President? In addition to the problems of 
recruitment and emancipation, what were some 
of Lincoln’s specific preoccupations of August 2? 
What was Secretary Welles concerned with? 

These questions, of course, lead to others, and 
many of them cannot be answered. With respect 
to Nicholson, however, he can be identified as 
James William Augustus Nicholson (1821-87), 
born in Dedham, Mass., the son and grandson 
of American naval officers. He served as a young 
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man with Matthew C. Perry, was in the African 
Squadron for a time, and had been aboard the 
Pocahontas in the expedition for the relief of 
Fort Sumter. At the time that Lincoln wrote 
the letter to Welles, the Isaac Smith, Nicholson’s 
first command, was in the New York Navy Yard 
for repair, having recently been at Port Royal. 
Nicholson’s subsequent Civil War career was an 
active one, in both the North Atlantic and South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadrons. He remained in 
continuous naval service after the war, retiring 
as a rear admiral in 1883. 

That Secretary Welles readily acceded to 
Lincoln’s good-humored intercession in behalf 
of Nicholson is seen from his endorsement of 
the letter: “Leave granted the first opportunity 
G.W.” The newsclipping pasted into the letter 
relates to the wedding. The account is only four 
lines long: ‘“Nicholson-Martin.—At Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Wednesday, August 20, in St. 
John’s church, by Rev. Dr. Pyne, Commander 
J. W. Nicholson, United States Navy, and Mary 
H. Martin, of St. Louis, Mos.” It is not known 
who attached the clipping to the letter and it 
could have been done many years later. The 
letter, too, was mounted in a scrapbook or vol- 
ume at one time, and still retains the vestigial 
evidence of this. But the full provenience of the 
letter is not known. It has not been previously 
recorded in standard works, and the consignor 
who forwarded it for sale at this time was not 
identified. 

The letter will now be placed, as is proper, 
in the Library of Congress collection of the 
papers of Gideon Welles. We trust that its 
character and theme are congenial to Mr. 
Mearns, that its purchase is agreeable to the 
many donors to the Mearns Fund, and that its 
availability will be noted by scholars and that 
larger company of Lincoln enthusiasts. 





The Mearns Fund is an “open fund” at the Library. Additional gifts to it are acceptable at any time. 
They will permit the Library to continue to add to its collections of Lincolniana and Americana and 
will help to perpetuate the honor and esteem rightly bestowed on David C. Mearns. Gifts may be 
sent to Library of Congress, Manuscript Division, Roy P. Basler, Chief, Washington, D.C. 20540. 











sing a standard Communist formula, 
North Korean leaders and jurists describe the 
court system of their country as a weapon of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in implementing 
and defending the policies of the Communist 
Party, known in North Korea since August 1946 
as the Workers’ Party. 

Immediately after the end of World War II, 
the Soviet Army moved down the Korean penin- 
sula to occupy the area north of the 38th parallel, 
thus liberating roughly half of Korea from 35 
years of Japanese rule. From the beginning of 
the liberation, all Japanese laws and legal insti- 
tutions were deemed abolished, as is evidenced 
in Premier Kim Il Sung’s statement in his 
Selected Works: “The judicial organs became 
true democratic organs representing the people’s 
interests after abolishing the repressive [ Japanese] 
legal system for the first time in history.” * 

Soon after the Soviet occupation, the judicial 
practice known as the mass trial developed in 
various regions of North Korea. The primary 
function of these trials, which were based on 
Soviet legal theory and practice, was to apply 
“class justice” by employing a ruthless dictator- 
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ship against those held to be pro-Japanese ele- 
ments, landlords, counterrevolutionaries, or other 
class enemies. At the same time, the mass trial 
served as a useful device by which the Commu- 
nists attempted to educate the masses and arouse 
class consciousness in accordance with Marxism- 
Leninism.? 

A North Korean writer stated that in the 
absence of any guiding principles and decrees, 
the mass trials were conducted by “socialist con- 
sciousness” and the “spontaneous revolutionary 
zeal” cherished by the masses of the people.* 
Despite the appearance of spontaneity, such 
such trials were well prepared and organized 
in advance by local Communist groups. The 
trials were held in the villages of the accused in 
order to secure mass participation in the oral 
judicial proceedings. Anyone present at a trial 
could make accusations against the alleged crim- 
inal and demand a proper punishment. Theoreti- 
cally at least, anyone could also speak in defense 
of the accused. Typically, after inflammatory 
political speeches were made at such trials, sen- 
tence was passed by a court made up of inhabi- 
tants of the village, and immediate execution 
was carried out before the excited crowd. 

According to the same North Korean writer, 
these mass trials were an embryonic stage of the 
democratic trial system of later days.* By and 
large, within the framework of the sovietization 
policy, these practices served the purpose of the 
Communists well in implementing the mass line 
and in arousing class hatred against those 
branded as counterrevolutionaries during the 
early days of the Soviet occupation. The period 
of mass trials in North Korea was a brief one, 
lasting for about three months. 

It was not until the North Korean Organizing 
Committee of the Korean Communist Party was 
established on October 10, 1945, that the judicial 
organs began to assume their unified, institu- 
tional functions throughout North Korea.’ In 
November of that year, the Executive Organ of 








FUNCTIONS OF 


THE NORTH KOREAN 
COURT SYSTEM 


Five Provinces was inaugurated as the first cen- 
tral administrative organ over the entire North 
Korean region. The Bureau of Justice, one of 
the 10 bureaus under the executive, was em- 
powered to supervise and control the organiza- 
tion of the court and procuratorial organs. With 
the court system thus wholly subject to the 
executive, as in other Communist countries, the 
principle of the separation of powers was vir- 
tually repudiated. 

One of the initial actions of the Bureau of 
Justice was to issue a decree ® which affirmed 
officially the abolition of Japanese laws and insti- 
tutions. This decree was followed by a series of 
decrees relating to the establishment of the court 
system, which was to consist of people’s courts 
located in cities and counties, provincial courts, 
and the Supreme Court.’ 

Subsequently, numerous laws and regulations 
relating to judicial reform, as well as substantive 
and procedural criminal laws, were issued by the 
Provisional People’s Committee in 1946 and the 
People’s Committee in 1947, the two bodies 
that served as the interim Communist regimes 
until the founding of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea in September 1948.8 

These laws and regulations introduced in 
North Korea a number of so-called democratic 
features of the court system, most of which were 
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patterned after Soviet practice. They included 
the indirect election and independence of the 
judge, the “two-instance” or two-trial system, 
public trials, the right to legal defense, oral court 
proceedings, and the institution of the people’s 
assessors. As in the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries, the people’s assessors are 
laymen who are elected to share the bench with 
a professional judge during the trial of certain 
type of cases. 

Thus, within a relatively short period, the 
judicial system of North Korea took a form simi- 
lar to that of the Soviet Union. Nominally 
democratic, the system in practice was controlled 
tightly by the Workers’ Party. 


The Present Court System 


On September 9, 1948, the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea was established by 
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proclamation of the First Supreme People’s 
Assembly, which at the same time adopted the 
Constitution. These steps ended officially the 
Soviet occupation of the country. The funda- 
mental principles relating to the tasks, functions, 
and other aspects of the court system which had 
been adopted during the preconstitutional period 
were incorporated into the Constitution. They 
were elaborated further in the Court Organiza- 
tion Law of March 1, 1950, and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, issued on March 3, 1950, 
both of which describe the court system which 
exists today. 

According to the Court Organization Law 
(articles 3-5), the courts are to safeguard from 
all encroachments the “democratic people’s state 
power ;” to protect public property; to safeguard 
the rights and lawful interests of state organs, 
state-owned enterprises, cooperative organiza- 
tions, and citizens; and to ensure strict and faith- 
ful observance and execution of state law by state 
organs and enterprises, government employees, 
and citizens. In fulfilling these tasks, the courts 
of North Korea exercise the punitive powers 
common to most court systems. As in other Com- 
munist countries, however, they are charged not 
only with the responsibility of punishing crim- 
inals, but also with the responsibility of educating 
both the criminal and the public in the strict 
observance of the law and in loyalty to the 
country. 

The Court Organization Law further provides 
that judicial authority in North Korea is vested 
in a hierarchy of courts headed by the Supreme 
Court. The court system is composed of district 
courts (formerly known as the people’s courts), 
one in each local district, an administrative unit 
which typically is comprised of two or three 
counties; provincial courts in each province; 
special courts located in military units; and the 
Supreme Court in Pyongyang.® 


The District Court 


The district court is elected by secret ballot 
for a term of two years by the people’s assembly 
at the same administrative level.” It is a court 
of first instance with jurisdiction over most 
criminal and civil cases. It has original jurisdic- 
tion over cases involving crimes against the state 
administration, against state and cooperative 


ownership of property, against persons, and 
against the property of citizens; crimes involving 
violation of labor laws; crimes arising from the 
performance of official duties; economic crimes; 
and crimes involving the disturbance of social 
order, public health, and safety. 

In civil matters, the district court has original 
jurisdiction over labor disputes, divorce and pay- 
ment of alimony and support, inheritance, and 
disputes arising from property.’* The district 
court may also adjudicate other criminal and 
civil cases which are not within the original 
jurisdiction of the provincial courts or of the 
Supreme Courts.** 


The Provincial Court 


The provincial court is elected by secret ballot 
for a term of three years by the provincial 
people’s assembly.* As a court of first instance, it 
has original jurisdiction over more important 
cases which are beyond the scope of the original 
jurisdiction assigned by law to the district court, 
such as crimes against state power, grave crimes 
against persons, crimes against state and coopera- 
tive property, and crimes concerning the per- 
formance of official duties.1° The original 
jurisdiction of the provincial court also includes 
cases involving a dispute between a North 
Korean national and an alien. As a court of 
second instance, the provincial court has appel- 
late jurisdiction over cases appealed or protested 
from the decision or ruling of a district court. 
Finally, when it deems necessary, the provincial 
court may itself assume original jurisdiction over 
a case which initially was assigned to a district 
court, and it may transfer a case from one district 
court to another in the same province.”® 


The Special Court 


Following the Soviet and Communist Chinese 
patterns, article 36 of the North Korean Court 
Organization Law established two kinds of spe- 
cial courts: military and transport. The transport 
court, however, which had jurisdiction over 
crimes committed against the various transport 
systems, such as railways, land and water, was 
abolished by a decree of August 1, 1958. The 
corresponding transport courts in the Soviet 
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Union and Communist China had been abol- 
ished earlier.** 

At present the military courts are the only 
special courts operative in North Korea. They 
exercise jurisdiction over all crimes committed by 
members of the armed forces and by members 
of the security organs of the Ministry of Social 
Safety, as well as over other crimes as author- 
ized by law.%® 

Unlike those of regular courts, the president 
and judges of each military court are appointed 
by the President of the Supreme Court. Its 
people’s assessors are elected by councils in the 
military organization in which the court is estab- 
lished that is, in the divisions (or brigades) and 
corps of the armed forces, and also in the secu- 
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clusive jurisdiction over crimes against state 
power and against state administration; murder; 
robbery; illegal release of lawfully detained pris- 
oners; obstructions of official duties; and illegal 
confiscation, transfer, and custody of weapons. 
These courts were to try cases within 24 hours 
after the detention of the accused, and the 
sentences imposed were subject only to extraor- 
dinary appeal.” In practice such appeal was 
rarely made. Thousands were executed or sent 
to labor camps by these courts. 

Instead of the judge and two assessors who 
comprise a military court during peacetime, cases 
of first instance were heard by three judges. Only 
exceptional cases were heard by a panel consist- 
ing of one judge and two assessors selected by 
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Not only the court system but the whole body of North Korean law has been developed in a manner to promote the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. This is illustrated by a symposium published in Pyongyang in 1964 under the above 
title, which may be translated “Law of the People’s Republic as a Powerful Weapon in the Construction of 


Socialism.” 


rity organs of the Ministry of Social Safety.’ 
The military court on the corps level exercises 
original jurisdiction over military crimes as pro- 
vided by law; it also has appellate jurisdiction 
over criminal cases appealed and protested from 
the decision or ruling of the military court at 
the divisional (or brigade) level, including the 
military court in the security organs of the 
Ministry of Social Safety.2° The military courts 
are supervised by the special chamber of the 
Supreme Court, independently of the military 
chain of command. 

By a series of laws passed during the Korean 
War, the jurisdiction of the military court was 
broadened to cover cases of a nonmilitary nature 
which formerly were handled by the regular 
courts. The wartime military tribunals had ex- 


the area commander,” Cases involving laborers 
and workers who were absent from their places 
without proper reason were heard by a single 
judge without assessors.?* 

The masses were compelled to attend trials 
held on the spot in areas liberated from South 
Korean control. Trials similar to the mass trials 
held during the period immediately after the end 
of World War II revived temporarily during the 
Korean War.** 


The Supreme Court 


This court, the court of last resort, is elected 
for a term of three years by the Supreme People’s 
Assembly.”* It consists of criminal, civil, and spe- 
cial chambers. Although the Court Organization 
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Law empowers the Supreme Court to exercise 
original jurisdiction over certain classes of im- 
portant cases, it fails to specify what constitutes 
the entire scope of its original jurisdiction. This 
is stipulated instead in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure (article 25), as follows: especially 
grave offenses against state power, and crimes 
committed in the performance of official duties 
by members of the Supreme People’s Assembly, 
members of the Cabinet, members of provincial 
people’s assemblies, and judges of courts at vari- 
ous levels. At its discretion, the Supreme Court 
also may assume original jurisdiction over cases 
falling under the original jurisdiction of a dis- 
trict or provincial court, or it may transfer a 
case from one court to another at the same 
level.?¢ 

The Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction 
over appeals or protests against the decision or 
ruling of a provincial court or special court as 
the court of first instance. It also examines ex- 
traordinary appeals lodged by the President of 
the Supreme Court or the Procurator-General 
against cases finally decided by a lower court.?” 

The extraordinary appeal system of North 
Korean courts requires explanation. The Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court, or the Procurator- 
General, has a supervisory power which enables 
him to order a case finally decided by a lower 
court to be sent to him for reopening in the Su- 
preme Court by extraordinary appeal. He also 
may suspend the execution of a sentence, except 
one in which the Supreme Court has made a 
decision or ruling.?® 

A decision or ruling of the Supreme Court 
may not be appealed except by extraordinary ap- 
peal of the President of the Supreme Court, or 
the Procurator-General, lodged at a plenary ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court. At the plenary ses- 
sion, the judges of all three chambers, the 
President and Vice President of the Supreme 
Court, and the Procurator-General are required 
to be present.?® 

Under the present system, the plenary session 
of the Supreme Court plays an important role 
in supervising inferior courts by issuing “guiding 
directives.” These are summaries of judicial cases 
finally handed down by the Supreme Court or 


by its plenary session. They have a binding force 


over courts at all levels.*° It was reported that 
about 50 guiding directives were issued during 





the five-year period from August 1949 to Octo- 
ber 1954; 33 of these were issued during the 
Korean War, 11 before the war, and six after 
the war.** 

Writers in North Korea have praised the ef- 
fectiveness of the guiding directive as a device 
with which to control inferior courts. For ex- 
ample, Yi Chae-to has said that the guiding 
directives not only rectify the defects and errors 
sustained in trial practice but, through criticisms 
of cases handed down by courts at various levels, 
play a pivotal role in improving the quality of 
trial work.*? 

The same writer briefly mentioned that the 
Supreme Court also exercises its supervisory 
functions by publishing collections of selected 
cases and court decisions, criticisms, and memo- 
randa.** These publications apparently are based 
on concrete cases decided by any lower court. To 
what extent the Supreme Court supervises in- 
ferior courts through these publications, how- 
ever, is not known; none have been received by 
the Library of Congress. 


The Two-Instance System 


In contrast to the three-instance system of 
South Korea, which allows two appeals through 
three levels of courts, North Korea has adopted 
the two-trial system, which, although there are 
three levels of courts, allows only one appeal by 
a private party. An appeal by a private party from 
the decision or ruling of a district court or a pro- 
vincial court as the court of first instance may 
be taken only to the next higher level. A proc- 
urator also may appeal from such a judgment 
or ruling by lodging a protest. If no appeal is 
made, the decision of the court of first instance 
becomes legally effective after the period for 
appeal (usually 10 days) has expired.** 

Decisions or rulings of a provinc’ | court as 
the court of second instance and decisions or 
rulings of the Supreme Court as the court of 
either first or second instance are considered 
final and are not subject to further appeal by 
the parties to the case. If the President of the 
Supreme Court or the Procurator-General finds 
some definite error in application of law in a 
final judgment of a lower court, however, he 
may by extraordinary appeal request the re- 
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opening of a case finally decided by any lower 
court and submit it to the Supreme Court or 
to the plenary session of the Supreme Court for 
postconviction review.*® 


People’s Assessors 


As mentioned earlier, the system of people’s 
assessors was instituted by the Communists dur- 
ing the early days of the Soviet occupation of 
North Korea. The Constitution and the Court 
Organization Law require a bench consisting of 
a judge and two people’s assessors in all cases 
of first instance unless otherwise provided by 
law, and a bench of three professional judges is 
required in cases of second instance. The peo- 
ple’s assessors enjoy equal rights with judges and 
participate in deciding questions of both law 
and fact.*¢ 

Any citizen who has the right to vote and who 
did not serve as a judge or procurator under 
Japanese rule may be elected as a people’s asses- 
sor.*? The assessors are elected in the same man- 
ner as judges by the people’s assemblies at 
various levels, after having been nominated by 
workers’ and people’s organizations. In prac- 
tice the Workers’ Party exercises tight control 
over the selection of people’s assessors. 

Each assessor is expected to serve 14 days a 
year, serving in the order of his appearance on 
the list of those elected. When necessary to en- 
sure continuity of trial proceedings, the term of 
14 days may be extended. People’s assessors who 
are workers or clerical personnel continue to re- 
ceive their wages from their regular place of 
employment, but they do not receive any addi- 
tional compensation for their service in court. 
A people’s assessor who is not a wage earner 
receives the same salary as the regular judge for 
his period of service.*® 


The Role of the Court in 
Criminal Procedure 


The court decides a case brought to trial by 
voting in accordance with the evidence which 
has been presented and considered during the 
court proceedings.*° Before a case can be brought 
to trial, however, the court must decide at a 
preparatory session whether the indictment re- 
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turned by the public procurator is sufficient to 
bring the accused to trial. This procedure re- 
sembles the administrative session of court under 
Soviet criminal procedure.* 

At the preparatory session the court consists 
of a judge and two people’s assessors, who must 
decide upon one of the following rulings: to 
terminate the case; to return it for supplemen- 
tary investigation; or to bring the accused to 
trial.*? 

If it decides that there has been proper pre- 
liminary investigation, a court in preparatory 
session, without predetermining the question of 
guilt, rules that the accused should be brought 
to trial and attaches its reason. The accused 
does not have the right to appeal against the 
ruling. If the court deems that sufficient grounds 
do not exist for bringing the accused to trial, it 
rules that the case should be terminated by 
quashing public indictment. The procurator may 
lodge a protest against such a ruling to a court 
at the next higher level, although he has no right 
to quash or withdraw the indictment before or 
during the preparatory session.** 

If a procurator does not appear at the trial 
after the court in preparatory session has ruled 
that the accused should be brought to trial, the 
court proceeds to hear the case even in his 
absence.** 

It should be noted that under North Korean 
law, as in the Soviet Union, the court itself has 
the power to initiate criminal proceedings in cer- 
tain instances. If grounds for initiating a criminal 
case exist, a judge may refer the case to a pro- 
curator or to a preliminary investigator, or he 
may take the case for consideration by his court.*® 


Judicial Administration 


When the Democratic Peoples’ Republic of 
Korea was founded in 1948, the Ministry of Jus- 
tice was established as one of the executive organs 
of the Government at Pyongyang and given the 
responsibility of directing central judicial admin- 
istration so as to implment the policy of the Work- 
ers’ Party. In addition, the Supreme Court was 
empowered under the Constitution “to supervise 
the judicial work of all courts.” *° 

In the midst of the first Five-Year Plan (1957— 
61), it was decided that it was necessary to sim- 
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plify the government structure in the administra- 
tion of justice. As in the Soviet Union and 
Communist China,*’ the Ministry of Justice was 
abolished in October 1959, and the Supreme 
Court assumed the supervision and control of 
judicial administrative work, including trials 
and court proceedings.*® 

The North Korean writer Yi Pong-gdl ex- 
plained that the Supreme Court, which already 
had supervisory power over trials and court pro- 
ceedings of lower courts, would direct the judicial 
administration more efficiently than the Ministry 
of Justice and thereby contribute to the imple- 
mentation of the policy of the Workers’ Party.*® 

The Supreme Court thus has responsibility for 
the organization of lower courts, training of judi- 
cial cadres, preparation of court budgets and 
judicial statistics, and general guidance of peo- 
ple’s lawyers, public notaries, and lower courts. 

It should be noted that the judicial depart- 
ments at the provincial level had already been 
abolished in 1950 and their functions transferred 
to the provincial courts.*° 


Public Trials and the Educational 
Role of the Court 


North Korean law allows secret trials on nu- 
merous occasions. Although article 86 of the 
Constitution and article 10 of the Court Organi- 
zation Law provide that “cases shall be tried in 
public,” a clause that follows states that “trial 
may be closed to the public in cases otherwise pro- 
vided for in law.” Any citizen more than 14 years 
of age is allowed to attend public trials, and the 
press is permitted to report them.** In practice, 
the courts attempt to draw the citizenry into the 
courtroom to fulfill their educational role. When 
state secrets, public morality, or individual inti- 
macies are involved, or when secret trial is other- 
wise provided for by law, the trial is closed to 
the public, but the decision still must be an- 
nounced publicly.** 

In some cases where counterrevolutionary 
crimes are involved, public trials have been con- 
ducted for their educational and propaganda ef- 
fect. These trials, which have no statutory author- 
ization, resemble the mass trials conducted during 
the early days of the Soviet occupation. They are 


held at a place carefully chosen by the Workers’ 
Party to gain the maximum political advantage. 
The courts seek the compulsory attendance of the 
masses at such trials.** 

An official of the Workers’ Party who defected 
from North Korea in 1963 has provided an ac- 
count which illustrates the dramatic nature of 
these trials. According to him, on April 20, 1959, 
some 10,000 people attended an open trial in 
Pyongyang City at which a father and son were 
tried for counterrevolutionary crimes. The son 
was said to have deserted from the People’s Army 
during the Korean War and to have cooperated 
with the UN forces which temporarily occupied 
Pyongyang. With the knowing assistance of his 
father, he thereafter had hidden in the basement 
of his parents’ home for nine years. Both the 
father and the son were sentenced to death and 
executed on the spot before the cheering crowd. 
The son’s wife, who had reported her husband’s 
presence to the authorities, was freed.™ 

North Korean Officials continue to use the 
court as a convenient forum for carrying out a 
vigorous propaganda campaign aimed at edu- 
cating the masses to observe the law and be loyal 
to the state. 


Judicial Independence and Party Policy 


Under the Constitution and the Court Organi- 
zation Law, it is provided that “judges are inde- 
pendent and subject only to the law in exercising 
judicial authority.” In the wake of the Febru- 
ary 1956 de-Stalinization in the Soviet Union, 
a group of liberal-minded North Korean judicial 
workers attacked the judicial policy of the 
Workers’ Party and rejected party leaderstiip 
in the administration of justice. This group con- 
tended that the independence accorded to the 
judge by law meant that he was to be free from 
the party’s leadership in trial work.® 

Addressing the national conference of judicial 
and procuratorial workers held on April 28, 
1958, Kim I] Sung emphasized that 


it is all right to call for obeying the law alone. Since 
judges and public procurators exercise their duties on 
the strength of the law, there is nothing wrong with 
their adhering to the law alone. But obeying the law 
by no means implies rejecting the leadership of the 
Party. As a matter of fact, those who obey the law 
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The quotation from Kim Il Sung that begins in translation on the previous page appears in its original form in 





Kim II Sung sdnjip, vol. 5 (1960), p. 451. 


are those who obey the Party. Those who obey the 
law alone and do not obey the Party are, in fact, those 
who do not obey the law either.” 


At the same conference, Kim referred espe- 
cially to the continuity of the class struggle which 
existed in North Korea because of the divided 
status of Korea: 


In our country, which is divided into North and South, 
a class struggle which is extremely complicated in 
nature is going on. What is important here is to dis- 
tinguish friends from foes correctly. We should make 
no compromise with hostile classes which are dead set 
against socialism.” 
Earlier in his speech, Kim had stressed that “in 
the future, South Korea will also take the path 
of socialism as North Korea has done. This is 
the inevitable process of social development.” * 
Kim’s statements at this conference can be 
construed to mean in essence that the activity of 
the courts is subordinate to the tasks of socialist 
construction, which include the unification of 
the Korean people into a single state. 


The law of our country is an important weapon for 
implementing the policies of our state. The policies of 
our state are the policies of our Party. It is impossible 
to enforce the law without knowledge of the political 
line and policies of our Party... . Our judicial 
functionaries are political workers who implement the 


policies of our Party and all the policies of our state. 
Law cannot exist by itself without definite basis. Being 
a reflection of politics, law must be subordinated to 
politics and must not be divorced from it.” 


In line with Kim’s statement, an official com- 
mentary prepared by the Ministry of Education 
expressed the view that “the judge is not directed 
by state organs or public officials or even higher 
courts in deciding a concrete case in a certain 
manner, but is guided only by the law, which is 
a reflection of the will expressed by the people 
and by the Party’s policy.” © 

Therefore the independence of North Korean 
judges should not be understood to be inde- 
pendence from the policy of the Workers’ Party. 


Generally speaking, North Korea has at- 
tempted to copy closely the court system of the 
Soviet Union. A minor divergence from the 
Soviet system, which provides for judges to be 
elected to the lower courts directly by the people, 
is the indirect election of judges. Not much is 
known from the statutes and published docu- 
ments about the court system in operation.** On 
the basis of the limited materials currently avail- 
able in the Library of Congress, however, North 
Korean courts and judges appear to lack any 
independence whatsoever and are wholly sub- 
servient to the dictates of the Korean Workers’ 
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Party, constitutional provisions notwithstanding. 
In contrast to the liberalization trend in the 
Soviet Union, it is known that the Workers’ 
Party in North Korea issues secret instructions 
to courts upon which court decisions are based 
at the expense of individual rights and freedoms. 

Furthermore, the mass trial, which was used 
first in the early days of the Soviet occupation 
of the country to stamp out landlords and other 
“class enemies,” and later during the Korean 





War, has remained an accepted legal practice 
without any statutory basis. Indeed, the current 
bellicosity of North Korea, coupled with the 
desire to “liberate” the South by 1971, appears 
to have led to more frequent use of the mass 
trial than before. Therefore this harsh practice 
is likely to be widespread as long as Kim I] Sung 
remains on the scene to pursue the ultimate 
objective of the Workers’ Party, the communiza- 
tion of the entire Korean peninsula. 


NOTES 


1Kim II Sung, Kim Il Sung sdnjip [Selected Works 
of Kim II Sung] (Pyongyang, 1955), vol. 1, p. 371. It 
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munjip (Pyongyang, 1955), vol. 2, p. 88. 
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North Korea (Seoul, 1966), p. 24-35. 
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[The Yearbooks on North Korea] (Seoul, 1968), p. 
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until the issuance on February 6, 1946, of Decision 
No. 27 of the Provisional People’s Committee. 

* The courts were established by Decree No. 4, No- 
vember 23, 1945, and the Procurator’s Office by 
Decree No. 5, November 27, 1945. The railway court 
and military court were added by later decrees. 

* The most important decrees were “Election of the 
Judge,” Decision No. 157 of the Provisional People’s 
Committee, January 14, 1947; and “Establishment of 
the Court and the Procuratorate,” Decision of the 
People’s Committee, February 21, 1947. 

* Article 1 of the Court Organization Law; article 
82 of the Constitution. 


” Article 25 of the Court Organization Law; article 
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Chésen Minshushugi Jinmin Kydwakoku Kagakuin 
Keizai Hégaku Kenkyijo (Tokyo, 1966), p. 164-165. 
By virtue of the decree of July 9, 1949, a new election 
of judges of provincial, county, and city courts was 
held in the people’s assemblies from July 15 to Au- 
gust 10, 1949. Of those elected to serve as judges, 56 
percent were classified as workers, 27.2 percent as 
poor peasants, 13.8 percent as office workers, and most 
of the remainder as medium peasants, merchants, and 
craftsmen. See Chung’ang yén’gam [Central Year 
Book] (Pyongyang, 1950), p. 229. 

" Article 26, paragraph 1, item (1), of the Court 
Organization Law. These crimes are elaborated in 
detail in the provisions of articles 82 to 264 of the 
Penal Code of March 3, 1950. 

* Article 26, paragraph 1, item (2), of the Court 
Organization Law. 

8 Article 26, paragraph 2, of the Court Organization 
Law; article 21, paragraph 2, of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

* Article 30 of the Court Organization Law. 

* Article 31 of the Court Organization Law; article 
22 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
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Procedure. 

“See Chosen Minshushugi Jinmin Kydwakoku 
Kagakuin Keizai Higaku Kenkyiijo, p. 221. For a 
discussion of the transport court in the Soviet Union, 
see John N. Hazard, The Soviet System of Govern- 
ment, rev. ed. (Chicago, 1960), p. 161. The transport 
court in Communist China is discussed in Tao-tai Hsia, 
Guide to Selected Legal Sources of Mainland China 
(Washington, 1967), p. 11-12. 
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Law; Article 23 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
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@ Article 168 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

** Articles 170 and 171 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. See also “Criminal Law in Asian Countries,” 
No. 1, p. 109-110. 

“ Article 185 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

* Article 28 of the Court Organization Law; articles 
74 and 78 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

" Article 89 of the Constitution; article 48 of the 
Court Organization Law. 

"For the Soviet reform, see Vladimir Gsovski and 
Kazimierz Grzybowski, Government, Law and Courts in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (New York, 
1959), p. 558; and John N. Hazard and Isaac Shapiro, 
The Soviet Legal System (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., 1962), 
p. 38. For the Communist Chinese reform, see Hsia, 
Guide to Selected Legal Sources, p. 28. For a different 
opinion regarding the abolition of the Soviet Min- 
istry of Justice, see Ilpyong J. Kim, “The Judicial and 
Administrative Structure in North Korea,” The China 
Quarterly, No. 14 (April-June 1963), p. 102-103. 

*“ Yi Pong-gol, “Necessity and Significance of Unify- 
ing the Courts and Judicial Administration,” Minju 
sapop, October 1959, p. 4. For the English translation, 
see JPRS No. 2732. 

” Ibid., p. 7. 

*® Cabinet Decision No. 52, March 13, 1950. 

* Chosén Minjujuiii Inmin Konghwaguk hénpdop, 
edited by Kim I] Sung University (Pyongyang, 1960), 
p. 106; article 18 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

® Article 17 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

* Pang In-fu, “Structure and Operation of the Ju- 
diciary,” p. 930. 

* Tbid., p. 929-930. For another account of mass 
trials see The Church and State Under Communism: 
Religion in North Korea, by Dr. Sung Yoon Cho 
(printed for the use of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, 89th Cong., Ist sess., 1965), p. 7-9. 

% A group led by Choe Ch’ang-ik and Pak Ch’an-ok 
planned to fight against the dictatorship of Kim I! 
Sung at the third Congress of the Workers’ Party 
convened in April 1956. The jurists in this group sub- 
sequently were removed from their government posts 
and purged from the party. See Ryun Hun, Study 
of North Korea, p. 77-79. 

* Kim II Sung, Selected Works (Pyongyang, 1965), 
vol. 1, p. 384. 

* Tbid., p. 390. 

% Tbid., p. 378. 

® Tbid., p. 384. 

© Chosén Minjujutii Inmin Konghwaguk honpop, 
p. 106. 

For methods of research in Communist Chinese 
law which may be applied also to North Korean law, 
see Jerome A. Cohen, The Criminal Process in the 
People’s Republic of China 1949-1963 (Cambridge, 

1968), p. 57-60. 
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- At a meeting of the mines of Gregor diggings, on the north 

ork of Clear creck. K. Ton the awe Ot the eighth instapt. 

itk Defrees wes ciected peident, and 

Firet--resolved that th iDing district sha’) be hounded as 
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Fourth —resulved t 
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parpose of washing; the first be 100 feet long and titty feet 
wide, the second 100 feet apd down the river or gulch, and 
extending Titty feet. 
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additiona. 
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ballot, « Presilent, a reecirdof Claims, and 8 Sheriff, fur the 
turut of une year, trow thisda That the President, Seoretary. 
and ove pee pon tw = chos hy ee tellers uf said 
and it taky plaimmediately. 
“eke resolutions ac on the 9th day of Jaly, 
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Charles Peek. Sheriff, | 
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evidence of the parties, with 


provided by the Statotes of Kapess. ore 
cach lent The fees of the recorder. shall ‘be qne dolar tee 
claim . 
Tweltth—The Justice (er fp shall be entitled to five 
dollars fot presiding st each trial @ msking ont the pepers. 
one dollar euch per 


" Thirteenth—Tho ury shall be entitled te 
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ist. 

_ Fourteenth—The defeated party in each enit 
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collected 


issue execntiop for the 
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oe fefated, it detondent. _y 
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front and one lrandeed deep, f hed 
secure the same against bein 
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quartz mill, may select a location two aioe and fifty feeg 
eqoare, which shall he recorded. He mar also claim the right 
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hold the water, not interfering with any vested 
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conflict with miners’ ri 
Nincteenth—Galch 


for a building lot; bet oh nee 
peed for minis if found rich. 
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intending to 
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Of Grecory 


BY PETER C. SCHANCK 


“Having started from Arapahoe we toiled up 
Clear Creek, and after the lapse of two days, 
during which we experienced the greatest possi- 
ble difficulties while endeavoring to push on, we 
came upon two narrow valleys, traversed by the 
North forks of Clear Creek and one of its 
branches, the mountain sides of which were 
covered with a thick growth of pine trees and 
streaked with veins of quartz. Our attention 
being attracted by this peculiar phenomenon, 
we proceeded at once to apply our picks and 
shovels. We opened one of the quartz veins, and 
after removing the rock to the depth of several 
feet, we came upon a dirt-like substance, a pan 
full of which, on being taken down to the creek 
and washed, yielded four dollars. This satisfied 
us that we had found what we were after.” ? 
So John Hamilton Gregory from Georgia 
described his momentous discovery of gold riches 
in Colorado, the direct cause of the great “Pike’s 
Peak or Bust!” gold rush of 1859. 





Peter C. Schanck is the Assistant Chief of the Ameri- 
can-British Law Division. 
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The gold-seekers who flocked to Colorado at 
the news of Gregory’s discovery found them- 
selves living in an untamed wilderness. In the 
absence of effective law and law enforcement 
authority, one of the first acts of the miners in 
every camp was to create a government based on 
either a constitution or a collection of laws and 
regulations. 

The mining district that grew out of Gregory’s 
discovery was no exception. The Law Library 
was most pleased to acquire during the past year 
one of only two known copies? of a broadside 
entitled Laws and Regulations of the Miners of 
the Gregory Diggings District . . . passed at the 
Miner’s meeting July 16, 1859 [Denver, 1859]. 
This important addition to the Library’s collec- 
tions is the first document, other than a news- 
paper, known to have been printed in Colorado. 

The Colorado Rockies had long been rumored 
to contain splendid treasures of gold and silver. 
Coronado penetrated the region in search of 
El Dorado, where Indians were said to use gold 
and silver utensils and emerald-tipped arrows. 
On his exploratory trip in 1805 Zebulon Pike re- 
ported a conversation with a trader who claimed 
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to have discovered gold. Much later U.S. soldiers 
were reported to have found traces of rich 
deposits. 

It was alleged findings by Cherokee Indians 
from Georgia, however, that led to the first 
serious prospecting in the area. On the basis of 
these stories William Green Russell of Georgia, 
already experienced in California gold mining, 
in 1858 led a party to Colorado, where he found 
a few hundred dollars’ worth of gold along 
Cherry Creek near the present site of Denver. 

Tales of this discovery inflated rapidly until 
frontier town newspapers were reporting mil- 
lions in gold. A minor gold rush ensued, and in 
the summer and fall of 1858 there were several 





explorations into the Rocky Mountain foothills. 
It was in the winter of 1859, however, while most 
prospectors were awaiting the spring thaw to 
resume their efforts, that the first significant vein 
was discovered. On a deer hunting foray into 
the Rockies George Jackson, solidly in the mold 
of such rugged Western adventurers as his 
cousin, Kit Carson, and, like most fervent pros- 
pectors, unable to resist the lure of gold for even 
a few months, left his companions to pan for 
gold on Clear Creek. On January 7, 1859, Jack- 
son found gold by thawing the ground with fire 
and panning the loosened dirt in a tin cup with 
melted snow. 

As Jackson was leaving his diggings a few days 
later he ran into John Gregory and directed him 
to his claim. Gregory fortunately took a wrong 
fork in the creek and found what appeared to 
be another likely vein. Before he had an opportu- 
nity to examine his possible find, however, a 
heavy snowstorm forced Gregory to leave his 
camp and nearly cost him his life while he was 
crossing the ice of Clear Creek. In the spring he 
returned with a healthy “grubstake” from a 
well-to-do group from South Bend, Ind., who 
were seeking adventure in Colorado. On May 6, 
1859, Gregory made the historic discovery, as 
described earlier in his own words. 

Jerome Smiley * pictured Gregory as behaving 
“in the manner of a half-crazed man” upon his 
finding. “Through the night following the 
discovery,” Smiley related, “he could not sleep, 
but passed the hours muttering to himself about 
what he should do for his family back in Georgia 
with his great wealth which he believed he would 
soon possess—and which, as the event proved, he 
acquired in fair measure before the end of the 
summer.” 

Thus we know that Gregory had a family and 
was concerned about their well-being but, unfor- 
tunately, not much else is known about his life. 
We do know that he was a stout, stocky man with 
red hair and full beard. He was also evidently 


Portrait of Horace Greeley from the collections of the 
Prints and Photographs Division. “Go West, young 
man, go West,” advised the renowned editor and presi- 
dential aspirant. And West they went by the thousands 
in the great “Pike’s Peak or Bust” gold rush, primarily 
in response to his glowing reports of the Gregory gold 
riches. 
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a heavy drinker and inveterate gambler, crude 
and profane in conversation and shrewd in his 
business dealings. His fellow Fifty-niners seem to 
have strongly liked or disliked Gregory, perhaps 
depending in each case on whether or not there 
was a claim dispute involved. There is little 
record of his activities either before or after his 
discovery and not a picture of him remains. 
In fact, only a number of unsubstantiated rumors 
attest to his whereabouts from 1863 onward. 

News of the Gregory and Jackson discoveries 
spread like wildfire across the plains. Fantastic 
tales of unimaginably rich deposits were carried 
by irresponsible newspapers and travelers. The 
panic of 1857 further intensified the very human 
proclivity toward guld fever, and the Pike’s 
Peak * gold rush was on. Discoveries were soon 
made in a number of other parts of the Rockies, 
and within weeks the whole area was swarming 
with prospectors. 

Horace Greeley, famous editor of the New 
York Tribune, could usually recognize a good 
news story when he saw one. Greeley set out for 
Colorado in the spring of 1859 in the company 
of Albert D. Richardson of the Boston Journal 
and Henry Villard of the Cincinnati Commercial, 
both respected reporters. Upon their arrival in 
the area the journalists went first to the most 
renowned of the mining sites, the Gregory Gulch 
Diggings. They reported their findings in a joint 
statement which, although purporting to pre- 
sent a realistic picture, had the effect of further 
enflaming the Fifty-niner lust for Pike’s Peak 
gold. In addition, Greeley described his findings 
at the Gregory Diggings in a sensational manner 
in later reports from New York, including his 
famous advice, “Go West, young man, go West,” 
which sent thousands more across the plains. 

On the night of June 8, 1859, Greeley was 
the opening speaker at the first mass meeting ever 
held in the Rocky Mountains, attended by be- 
tween two and three thousand miners. He was 
rewarded with lusty cheers and was otherwise 
accorded first class hospitality during his stay at 
Gregory Gulch, a treatment which no doubt con- 
tributed to his lavish portrayal of the Gregory 
riches. 

At that same meeting the Gregory Diggings 
District was created and the first laws approved 
by the miners. While the district was included 
formally in the Territory of Kansas, the extreme 
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Copy of a crayon portrait of William Green Russell in 
the collections of the State Historical Society of Colo- 
rado. The portrait was made in 1857, the year before 
Russell’s discovery of gold, which led to Gregory’s far 
richer strike of 1859. 


western fringe of the territory where the mines 
were located was reserved to the Indians and the 
miners had no right to be there. In addition, 
there were no law enforcement officials within 
400 miles of the district. The provisions enacted 
that night and at subsequent meetings not only 
delineated mining rights but served as virtually 
the entire corpus of statutory law for the district. 
The courts created by these laws adjudicated 
business disputes, heard criminal cases, settled 
tort claims, and handled a myriad other questions 
that might arise under any court of general 
jurisdiction. 

The first laws of the district, enacted in the 
form of resolutions on the night of June 8, to- 
gether with the laws of July 16, are included in 
the broadside acquired by the Library. Aside 
from being the first Colorado imprint other than 
newspapers, the laws themselves are intrinsically 
valuable because they served as a model for much 
succeeding legislation, not only for other mining 
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Miners at work in the Gregory Gold Diggings shortly after John Gregory’s strike. Engraving by N. Orr froma sketch 
by White in A. D. Richardson’s Beyond the Mississippi (1867). 


districts, but for State and national enactments as 
well. Despite the promulgation of California dis- 
trict laws 10 years earlier, the Gregory laws, per- 
haps because of the district’s fame, the presence 
of prospectors with previous experience in other 
mining areas, at. ‘he imminent adoption of the 
first national mining statute, had a unique influ- 
ence on the development of mining law in this 
country, 

At that ground-breaking meeting of June 8 
little was accomplished in the way of lawmaking, 
owing undoubtedly to the well received, if long- 
winded, speeches by Greeley, Richardson, and 
a local judge. The judge in particular delivered 
a splendid oration predicting a glowing future 
for the area as the “keystone state of the Union,” 
but he soon packed off for Montana, whence he 
was driven by a vigilante committee for associa- 
tions with a gang of murderers. The initial eleven 
resolutions adopted that night were typical of 


most districts and nearly identical to the Cali- 
fornia laws. They included descriptions of district 
boundaries, rules for acquisition and holding of 
claims, and methods for settling disputes. 

On July 16 the miners, having found that these 
resolutions would not protect their rights satis- 
factorily, enacted 22 new provisions, described 
as “laws and regulations” in the title and the 
“New Code” in the text. These established elec- 
tion and litigation procedures and elaborated 
extensively on the scanty resolutions concerning 
mining claims and disputes. 

The last section of the New Code, regarding 
tunnels and tunnel rights, the text of which fol- 
lows, illustrates the impact the Gregory laws 
were to have on national mining legislation: 

When any company is formed for the purpose of 
Tunneling for discovery the parties engaged may 
Stake off record and place Notices on ground two 
hundred and fifty feet Each way from the Tunnel 














and running as the Tunnel is intended to run. After 
that all new leads discovered in Tunneling belong 
to the Company to that Extent. Claims already taken 
are to be respected, but New Claims Cannot be taken 
within the limits Staked off if work be progressing on 
the Tunnel. If work on the Tunnel be stoped for one 
week at any time the original Claim shall be forfeited 
and Shall be again open to Claiments. 


Although the first national mining act of 1866 
omitted any reference to tunnels, the 1872 law ° 
embodies the principles enunciated in the district 
law. In the Gregory provision a company utiliz- 
ing a tunnel could claim 500 feet (250 each way 
from the tunnel) along a lode rather than the 
usual 200 feet; in the Federal enactment, 3,000 
feet were permitted for a tunnel compared to 
1,500 for surface work. In both the district and 
national laws new claims within those limits could 
not be staked while the tunnel was in use. Finally, 
provisions in both the district and the Federal 
laws set limits on the period of time for which 
work on the tunnel could stop without forfeiting 
a claim to new discoveries—one week under dis- 
trict law and six months under Federal law. 

There is some dispute as to exactly how closely 
the laws of the other districts followed the Greg- 
ory provisions. In contrast to the opinion of such 
early historians as Ovando J. Hollister, that the 
other districts virtually copied the Gregory regu- 
lations, the work of Thomas M. Marshall * has 
pointed out a number of discrepancies. Never- 
theless, it seems undeniable that the Gregory 
enactments had a profound influence on Federal 
laws regulating the complex questions of claim 
boundaries and rights. 

Not only in the Gregory District but in all the 
districts of the Pike’s Peak country the laws 
served the particular needs of the people so well 
that when the Federal Government created the 
Territory of Colorado in 1861, three years after 
Russell’s discovery, it recognized and granted 
legal status to all existing district laws. 

This recognition applied even to some pecu- 
liar laws reflecting unorthodox attitudes of the 
miners on certain questions. Their antipathy 
toward the legal profession was one such in- 
stance. Many districts went so far as to prohibit 
lawyers from practicing in their jurisdictions. 
The Ward District bylaws clearly indicated the 


authors’ view of the function lawyers served in’ 


the legal system: “Common law and Substantial 
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Justice shall be the rule of practice in all cases. 
No technicalities will be allowed to defeat the 
ends of justice.” 

In the large body of Gregory laws enacted be- 
tween June 8, 1859, and July 18, 1861, a differ- 
ent sentiment prevailed. Not only were no 
antiattorney provisions in evidence, but the en- 
actments were for the most part couched in such 
abstruse and pretentious legal phraseology that 
only lawyers could have been the draftsmen. 
Terms such as garnishee, replevin, demur, be it 
enacted, and therein abound. The following 
passage from the “Laws of February 18 and 20, 
1860” illustrates the legalistic terminology and 
incidentally reveals only the most rudimentary 
grasp of spelling and grammatical skills: 


Be it enacted by the Citizens of Gregory District in 
Convention assembled, That if any person shall wish 
to commence a suit or action in the Miners Court of 
this District, he shall file with the Judge or Clerk 
thareof a Statement in writing Setting forth his grounds 
of complaint, which shall contain all the Allegatins 
and facts necessary to constitute the caus of action in 
plain and unequivacul language.” 


Evidently, “plain and unequivacul” was to 
apply to litigants but not to the draftsmen of 
these laws, for six provisions later the act, in a 
perfect paradigm of legal obfuscation, provides: 


With the exception that either party may file his 
affidavit in Court at any time before the commence- 
ment of a trial, wherein he may depose to any facts 
reletive to the issue, and shall thereafter depose in the 
same that none of the foregoing facts contained in such 
affadavit can be proved by any witness whose testi- 
mony it is possible to procure either by deposition or 
the usual process of this court to compel the attend- 
ence of witnesses, when the affadavit may be read in 
evidence or explain the facts, So set forth by affadavit, 
Or depose to any facts that may legally effect the 
Matters deposed by his apponant, which affadavit may 
also be read in evidence.® 


The Gregory laws are replete with such spell- 
ing masterpieces as “Constitutin,” “profatable,” 
“macheanary,” and “Fryday.” The laws of Feb- 
ruary 18 and 20, 1860, alone contain some 185 
mistakes in spelling. 

Moreover, while trial procedures such as those 
specified in above were themselves sufficiently 
complicated, in a number of instances the intri- 
cate 19th-century procedures of the established 
Federal courts were incorporated in the statutes. 
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Practice in the Gregory District courts was re- 
stricted to trained (to whatever limited degree) 
attorneys, some of whom, it is hoped, practiced 
law better than they spelled it. 

Despite the fact that litigation costs were 
almost prohibitive—in many cases, court, wit- 
ness, sheriff, and lawyer fees came to more than 
half the damages recovered by the plaintiff— 
the miners’ courts in Gregory Gulch were in ses- 
sion almost daily. Henry Villard offered an 
explanation: 

Only those that have lived in a mining country can 
form an idea of the petty warfare that is instigated and 
constantly kept up by the jealousy and egotism that 
prevails among gold-hunters. Disputes, arising from 
rival claims and resulting frequently in personal col- 
lisions, form a prominent and permanent feature of 
mining life. Previous to the enactment of the “code” 
these wrangles were mostly settled either with the fist 
or through the mediation of lead and powder. Might 
was then right. Since the establishment, under the 
“code,” of “miners’ courts,” litigants generally referred 
their difficulties to them.® 


Gregory himself was one of the most frequent 
litigants in the courts, primarily because of his 
many commercial transactions. Uncouth though 
he may have been, Gregory was evidently very 
clever in trading, purchasing, or selling mining 
claims. His business acumen carried over into 
other lines as well. He returned to the diggings 
once from St. Joseph, Mo., with two wagonloads 
of butter. Why so much butter?. Because, of 
course, perishable goods such as butter could be 
sold immediately in a frontier region for the 
greatest profit. His many business dealings com- 
pelled him to resort often to court proceedings. 
Among his opponents in these suits was Green 
Russell, whose discovery of gold in 1858 had in- 
spired Gregory’s efforts, but with whom Gregory 
had been feuding since their Georgia days. 

Criminal cases also kept the district court 
dockets full, although not as full as the distorted 
image of the “lawless” mining camps would lead 
us to believe. One of the more interesting crimi- 
nal cases on record during this period occurred 
in the Gregory District, where a William Carl 
was convicted for stealing money. The novel 
verdict and sentence rendered in “People vs. Wil- 
liam Car!” follow: 


That the prisoner is guilty of the theft and crime 
alleged against him and the punishment to be 21 lashes 
on the bare back and shave the right side of his head 
and also the left side of his whiskers and moustache 
and to leave the mountains and never to make his ap- 
pearance in the mountains again, punishment to be 
inflicted immediately by the sheriff. 


Such happenings were by no means rare. As 
Henry Villard remarked, “More unique scenes 
than those enacted during the trials before those 
extraordinary judicial bodies [miners’ courts] 
have probably never been witnessed in any other 
temple of justice in the United States.” *° 

Ironically, the publicity that converted the 
placid Colorado Rockies into a veritable beehive 
of gold-crazed prospectors and probably ac- 
counted for much of the influence the Gregory 
District laws exerted on subsequent mining legis- 
lation may have been precipitated by a hoax. 
Glenn Chesney Quiett quotes from a story related 
by a Fifty-niner in 1883: 


News was sent to the [Gregory] Gulch that Greeley 
was on the way, and the boys prepared to receive him 
with the best they had in the cabin. Everybody knew 
Greeley, and they knew it wouldn’t do to let him go 
away with a bad impression of the camp. So the boys 
put their heads together to see what was best to be 
done. They made up their minds that he would want 
to look at the mines and would be likely to do some 
panning on his own account to make sure. In that case 
it would not have done to have him strike bad dirt, so 
in order to make the thing sure some of the boys went 
out the night before he came and salted a hole for him, 
and they salted it rich.” 


After Greeley panned gold from the salted vein, 
the prospector remembers that he remarked, “I 
have examined your property with my own eyes 
and I have no hesitation in saying that your 
discovery is what it is represented to be—the 
richest and greatest in America.” The Fifty-niner 
went on to speculate that Greeley probably never 
realized the trick that was played on him: “I 
think he believed to his dying day that he had 
made a fair, square test of the Gregory Gulch 
property. The great, mad, wild rush began from 
the time his articles appeared and while Horace 
Greeley was not far wrong, still we must admit 
that Colorado owed its first great boom to a salted 
mine.” 
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A street in Gregory Gulch, as shown in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, March 24, 1860. 


NOTES 


* Quoted by Henry Villard, The Past and Present of 
the Pike’s Peak Gold Regions (Princeton, 1932), p. 39. 

* The other is in the possession of the Colorado State 
Historical Society. 

*In his Semi-Centennial History of the State of 
Colorado (Chicago, 1913), p. 253. 

“The name at that time for the entire Colorado 
Rocky Mountain area. Gregory’s find was actually 
some distance from Pike’s Peak and to the northwest 
of Denver. 


* Act of May 10, 1872, ch. 152, § 4, 17 Stat. 91. 


*See “The Miners’ Laws of Colorado,” The Ameri- 
can Historical Review, 25:426-439 (April 1920). 

* Quoted in Thomas Maitland Marshall, ed., Early 
Records of Gilpin County, Colorado 1859-1861 
(Boulder, 1920), p. 26-27. 

® Ibid., p. 28. 

® Henry Villard, The Past and Present of the Pike’s 
Peak Gold Regions, p. 82. 

* Tbid. 

™ Glenn Chesney Quiett, Pay Dirt: a Panorama of 
American Gold-Rushes (New York, 1936), p. 162. 

* Tbid., p. 163. 





Recent Acquisitions 


of the Manuscript Division 














BY THE STAFF OF THE DIVISION 


If there is one strain which predominates in 
the 1968 accessions, it is the international char- 
acter of the collections. Disruptions among na- 
tions, for example, are reflected in a personal and 
intimate way in the Galloway papers, which 
document the dilemmas of a British loyalist and 
his family during the American Revolution. An 
equally personal view of international conflict is 
available in Samuel Fisher’s diary of one engage- 
ment in the struggle for North America by the 
British and French. In the 20th-century collec- 
tions are the papers of the international journalist 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer and those of author Marcia 
Davenport, whose international interests and 
friendships emerge in her fiction and biography. 
The worldwide impact of the flight of Friendship 
7 may be studied in the letters written to Col. 
John Glenn. And the papers of Dr. E. H. Vestine 
document his contributions to the International 
Geophysical Year and the World Magnetic Sur- 
vey. To establish universal rule of law and to 
institutionalize it in a permanent world organiza- 
tion was the dream of many men early in the 
20th century. Not least among them was Arthur 
Sweetser, whose papers will henceforth be indis- 
pensable to any serious study of the League of 
Nations and related topics. 





Contributors to this report include John C. Brod- 
erick, Paul T. Heffron, George O. Kent, Julian D. 
Mason, Jr., John McDonough, and Paul Sifton. 


Amid these manuscript collections, large and 
small, one individual item commands special at- 
tention. It pertains to our first internationalist, 
Benjamin Franklin. Following Franklin’s death 
in Philadelphia on April 17, 1790, at the age of 
85, Abbé Claude Fauchet delivered in Paris, 
July 11, 1790, an Eloge civique de Benjamin 
Francklin. The Library has now acquired the 
holograph manuscript of Fauchet’s eulogy. It 
complements another well-known French eulogy 
in the Franklin papers, that by Condorcet, of 
which the Library has the first, second, and final 
drafts. Fauchet’s Eloge to Franklin closes in the 
following prophetic terms (translated from the 
French) : 


Venerable old man, august philosopher, institutor 
of his country’s felicity, generator of French liberty, 
prophet of fraternity of humankind, such was the hap- 
piness which embellished the close of his career! . . . 
His last regards saw about him a happy America, and 
beyond that a free France, and in the near future the 
health of the world. The United States, which 
formed his own family, weep for the father of 
their republic ; France, his adopted country, honors the 
generator of its laws; humankind, his larger family, 
will look back on him as the universal patriarch who 
forged the alliance of nature with society. He will be 
remembered through the centuries, his memory hon- 
ored by all peoples, and his glory will shine eternally. 


Of course only a few collections can be de- 
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scribed in detail. Appended to the text is a list 
of all principal manuscript acquisitions in 1968, 
which includes essential information about all 
new collections and significant additions to exist- 
ing collections. Whether new collections or addi- 
tions, the preponderance of material received 
during the year came as gifts from public-spirited 
citizens, whose generosity year after year en- 
riches the national manuscript collections. 


Diplomatic, Military, Political, and 
Social History 


Accessions for 1968 in this category include 
collections providing new insight into 18th-cen- 
tury military and social history, personal glimpses 
of a prominent Jacksonian Democrat, and the 
papers of two internationally minded journalists, 
whose careers diverged after both began as war 
correspondents in 1914. 


The Samuel Fisher Papers 


The Library has received, as a gift from the 
estate of the late Marshall E. Fisher of Provi- 
dence, R.I., a group of papers relating to the 
colonial and Revolutionary service of one of his 
ancestors, Samuel Fisher (1733-1815). 

While a soldier in 1758, Fisher kept a small 
diary of the events leading to the disaster of Gen. 
James Abercromby’s assault, with a force of 
12,000 men, upon the French-held Fort Ticon- 
deroga under the command of the Marquis de 
Montcalm, with a force of 3,000 men. Electing 
to defend a low ridge outside the fort, Montcalm 
threw up breastworks. Abercromby’s frontal at- 
tack force was routed by withering fire, July 8, 
1758, and the British withdrew with heavy casu- 
alties—464 killed, 29 missing, and 1,117 
wounded. The entire episode illustrates the fail- 
ure of the English to learn the hard lesson of 
Gen. James Braddock’s defeat in 1755—that the 
traditional methods of European warfare did not 
win battles in the terrain of North America. Sol- 
dier Fisher’s diary entry for July 8 recapitulates 
the events of that fateful day: 


Title page from “The Italian Method Book-keeping . . 


14th 1784.” Gift of Adm. Joel Boone, Washington, D.C. 


8th Day After Viewing the fort our Army was or- 
dered to Storm the brest work & in order to Compleat 
the Same the Regulars Marchd up first to the brest 
work & were ordered not to fire a gun till they Came 
so near as to Rush on with their Bayonetts . . . . Col. 
Ruggles [Fisher’s immediate superior officer] was or- 
dered by the General [Abercromby] in the rear of all 
to heave up brest work to Receive the wounded. we 
went like wise to work a Little after the fight began 
& in a few minutes the wounded men Came in very 
fast in great bodys. At this time the fight is more gen- 
eral on both sides. the guns did roar like thunder & 
from about Noon till Sun Sett there was a Steady fire & 
the goans of wounded men were Continually Sounding 
in our Ears. In short the Doctors had more than they 
could do & Many a poor Soldier Came in with his 
farwell Shott. this was a Dolfull Sight to behold. I see 
3 men Come in together which were hilanders that 
were Every one Shott in the Right Thigh & believe 
were all wounded with one Shell. a little after Dark our 
Men in general got in to the brest work & about ten 
oClock this Night being very Dark & Cloudy we were 
ordered by the General to March to our Landing place. 


we went off verry slow & with as Little Noyse as 
possible. 


The Galloway Papers 


My dear, In the present situation of our affairs 
every Friend we have advises me immediately to go 
for England. I am sure I need not tell you that this 
involves me in great Distress not only on your Account 
but that of our dear and only child. The thought of 
leaving you in your present state, destitute of Friends, 
and among my Enemies is at Times more than I can 
well Support myself under, especially when I reflect 
it is not in my power to relieve you. 


These are the opening lines of a letter written 
by Joseph Galloway (1731-1803) to his wife, 
née Grace Growden, on September 17, 1778. A 
native of Maryland, Galloway had been a prom- 
inent and respected citizen of colonial Pennsyl- 
vania and a member of the Continental Congress, 
but he had clung to the belief that the grievances 
of the Colonies would be redressed by orderly 
petition and constitutional procedures and had 
remained loyal to the King. When independence 
was declared, he fled Philadelphia and was later 
joined behind the British lines by his young 
daughter, Elizabeth. In October 1778 father and 


Wrote by Hezekiah Boone, Jr. His Book. January the 
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First page of a letter from Levi Woodbury to his wife, Elizabeth W. C. Woodbury, October 5, 1819. The cold of 
New Hampshire was “like December at the Poles” to Woodbury, but in spite of the frost which had “collected 
round [his] veins,” he informed his young bride that none had reached his heart. 








daughter sailed for England. Until the close of 
the Revolution, Galloway continued to work 
for a reconciliation between the mother country 
and the Colonies, and after the war he labored 
in behalf of his fellow Americans in England. 
There he died in exile in 1803. 

Grace Growden Galloway, a native of Bristol, 
England, had remained in Philadelphia in the 
hope of saving the family estate. But in August 
1778, the house was forcibly entered and their 
property confiscated. Unable to get out of the 
city, she lived through the war years, looked 
after by friends of a happier day. Her health 
failed, and she died in Philadelphia in February 
1782. 

The 250 items in the Galloway papers include 
letters from Joseph to his wife, her letters to him 
and to their daughter, Elizabeth, and letters 
from Elizabeth to her mother. Many letters, for 
safety’s sake, were undated and unsigned; some 
were written in minute script on thin strips of 
paper, which were folded tightly and concealed 
on the bearer’s person. It is evident from these 
letters that some were sent but never delivered. 
Fear of their letters being intercepted caused 
them to write with restraint, but Mrs, Galloway 
seemed to feel freer than her husband. She de- 
tails her eviction and property losses and com- 
ments with feeling on the changes in Phila- 
delphia. “The fiery trial is over,” she wrote in 
August 1778, “I am forced out of my house. 
They broke open the Kitchen door about 10 
oclock in the morning & between one & Two 
Turned me out of Door.” After hearing of the 
safe arrival of husband and daughter in Eng- 
land, she wrote to the latter on May 15, 1779: 


My mind is now so relieved on account of your 
Health and welfare, that it has little More to wish for 
but to be with you. Had you not liked England I 
shou’d have been completely wretched, for know My 
dear War with its Iron hands corrupts the Manners, 
& invades the Mind as Much as it destroys the body, 
& all ranks of people are more or less affected by it. 
Truth and simplicity are fled to their Native skies; 
in short America is not the same, the very climate 
seems changed; nor do I wish to see my child on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


Along with the letters is a miscellaneous group 
of Mrs. Galloway’s papers—among them verses 


and a few prose pieces by her—some dating back 
to her school days in England, some written dur- 
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ing the war. Among the latter is a song of 12 
verses composed for the British soldiers, encour- 
aging them in their stand against the “rebels.” 


Levi Woodbury Papers 


Nineteenth-century collections received dur- 
ing 1968 were, for the most part, small. One 
particularly interesting group of early 19th- 
century manuscripts constitutes an addition to 
the Library’s existing and very full collection of 
Levi Woodbury papers. Levi Woodbury (1789- 
1851), one of New Hampshire’s most distin- 
guished citizens, was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1809, was admitted to the bar in 
1812, and was appointed as an associate justice 
of the New Hampshire State Superior Court in 
1817. He was elected Governor in 1823 and after 
further service in New Hampshire as speaker of 
the house in 1825 was chosen as U.S. Senator. 
Thenceforth, until his death, he remained in 
national service, first as Senator (1825-31), 
then as Andrew Jackson’s Secretary of the Navy 
(1831-34) and Secretary of the Treasury, con- 
tinuing in the latter position throughout Martin 
Van Buren’s single term as well. During the 
Harrison-Tyler years Woodbury returned to the 
Senate (1841-45), but upon the accession of the 
Democrats to power again under James K. Polk, 
he received appointment as Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Approximately 75 manuscripts were trans- 
mitted to the Library by William E. Smith of 
Miami University (Ohio) , author of The Francis 
Preston Blair Family in Politics (New York, 
1933), and a lifelong student of the Woodburys 
and Blairs. The papers are confined, for the most 
part, to the years 1818-23 and are therefore un- 
related to the larger affairs of national life with 
which Woodbury was so long occupied. For a 
biographer, however, they would have special 
meaning, since they are principally letters ex- 
changed by Woodbury and Elizabeth Williams 
Clapp, of Portland, Maine, before and after their 
marriage in June 1819. Because the members of 
the New Hampshire Superior Court were re- 
quired to ride circuit, there were long, periodic 
absences which the affianced filled with letters. 
After their marriage the couple made their home 
in Portsmouth, but Elizabeth often returned to 
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her father’s home in Portland while Levi traveled 
along the rough roads of New Hampshire from 
court to court. 

The letters written by Woodbury, both before 
and after his marriage, are sometimes formal, as 
may befit a judge, but also affectionate, as cer- 
tainly befits a suitor and youthful groom. Eliza- 
beth’s earlier letters reveal more of her station 
and training as the daughter of one of Maine’s 
more prominent shipmasters and merchants, Asa 
Clapp, than of the state of her emotions. The 
reserve of these earlier letters, however, is dis- 
placed by genuine feeling in the later letters writ- 
ten to her husband. 

Woodbury, for his part, felt obliged in an early 
stage of the courtship to apologize for his artless- 
ness. In his life, he explained, he had 


Hurried from School to College—from College to an 
Attornie’s Office—from an Office to the Bar—from the 
Bar to the Bench; plunged into a chaos of law, litera- 
ture, politics and business; and driven by duty some- 
times to sacrifice inclination to usefulness, I had failed 
to court the society of ladies with all that sedulous 
constancy, which distinguishes many young men of the 
age. 


Asa Clapp, his future father-in-law, did not look 
unfavorably upon Woodbury’s traits, addressing 
him as a gentleman of “honor and principles,” 
and shrewdly took note of his having been “raised 
to a high & responsible office at an early period.” 

It is unfortunate that in his letters to Elizabeth 
he rarely discussed matters before the court or 
State politics. On one occasion Woodbury ex- 
plained: “Much of my visits, my journies and 
business might be detailed; but being uncon- 
nected with yourself, they possess no interest.” 
Yet at another time he set seriousness aside and 
wrote directly from the bench, “Portsmouth 
(Court House) Feb. 16, 1819,” declaring, “At 
least you will permit me to commune with 
you, a few moments, while Judge [Samuel] Bell 
is talking philosophy, morals and law to the 
Grand-jury.” Then, after writing a half page 
or more, he hastened to conclude: “The charge 
is closing and we must again part till this evening 
or tomorrow.” 

Weather conditions were often likely to be 
severe, particularly in the winter, and travelers 
had to be intrepid in facing them. Once, writing 
from the town of Dover, even then almost 200 
years old, Woodbury remarked: “. . . I am here 


and alive. But such a snow storm—such fearful 
drifts, such excruciating cold, as beset my jour- 
ney, I almost tremble to remember.” At another 
time he just managed to leap from his carriage 
as it careened down the steep banks of the Merri- 
mack River and broke through the thin spring 
ice into 15 feet of water. 

In November 1818, while in a thoughtful 
mood after visiting the Shaker community at 
Canterbury, N.H., Woodbury wrote a long letter 
to his Elizabeth. He had been impressed and 
pleased with all that he had seen: healthy, happy 
residents, examples of mechanical ingenuity, rich 
gardens, fertile farms, and beautiful flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle. The contrast with the 
usual rounds of his life had been especially strik- 
ing, and he shared the feeling with his betrothed: 
“After witnessing so much empty show, and 
counterfeit esteem, and heartless civility, as we 
are often obliged to encounter in the world, it is 
a solid rapture to take such people by the hand 
and feel that all you see and hear is real.” But 
neither was he blind to the other side of this 
life, which he thought to be pitiable. The 
Shakers, in his view, were slaves to the tyranny 
of their superiors and were without all natural 
affection, remaining suspicious and fearful of the 
world. 

These letters, although not significant on the 
national level, are important for the light they 
shed on the easily neglected inner life of a most 
public man. 


The Arthur Sweetser Papers 


Late in 1968 the personal papers of Arthur 
Sweetser were given to the Library of Congress. 
For more than two decades Mr. Sweetser was 
America’s unofficial representative at the League 
of Nations in Geneva, and throughout his life 
he was intimately involved in the problems of 
international organization and world peace. 

Born in Boston and graduated from Harvard 
College in 1911, Sweetser first entered the field 
of journalism with the Springfield Republican. 
After brief service in 1914 as a war correspondent 
he became Associated Press correspondent at the 
State Department. After the armistice, he was 
appointed assistant to Ray Stannard Baker, Di- 
rector of the American Peace Commission. Wl.en 
the League of Nations Secretariat was organized, 
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The reverse of a map indicating the area of Japanese aggression in China, 1931-32, containing notes made by 
Arthur Sweetser during the discussion on November 18, 1931, of the Manchurian crisis by the League of Nations 
Committee of Twelve, which was made up of nations not parties to the dispute. The speakers whose remarks are 
informally recorded here are Aristide Briand of France, President of the Council of the League, Vittorio Scialoja, 
Italian representative on the Council, and Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Japanese representative on the Council but not a 
member of the Committee of Twelve. 
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he joined the League Information Office, serving 
as acting director of the Information Section 
through 1933 and then, through the demise of the 
League, as Director Without Section. During his 
years of service in the League, Sweetser amassed 
a large body of papers which document nearly 
every phase of that organization’s efforts to pro- 
mote international cooperation. 

Thus, the Sweetser papers, over 20,000 items 
covering mainly the period 1915-59, will be of 
primary interest to students of the League of 
Nations. Indeed, the fullness of the collection 
makes it indispensable for a complete study of 
the League. Beyond this the papers will be valu- 
able for a study of the League’s successor, the 
United Nations, particularly in its formative 
years. Sweetser served on the United States dele- 
gations to the Bretton Woods and San Francisco 
conferences and to uNRRA conferences as well. 
For several years also he was director of the 
United Nations Information Centre in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

While the Sweetser papers are most extensive 
for the period between the wars, they include a 
series for the Paris Peace Conference. The stu- 
dent of World War I and its consequences will 
find this series an important complementary and 
supplementary source to the Library’s papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, Ray Stannard Baker, and 
Robert Lansing. In the letters, memoranda, and 
background notes, he will find interesting infor- 
mation and commentary on events and personal- 
ities in Paris. Representative of other significant 
files in this series are interviews with German 
leaders, the Danzig Question, and international 
labor. Another useful segment contains day by 
day summaries of press opinion throughout the 
world for the period February—July 1919. The 
most substantive material in the collection ante- 
dating the Paris Peace Conference is the corre- 
spondence with Willard Straight, Malcolm 
Davis, and Herbert Croly and the interviews 
with Secretary of State Lansing. 

The voluminous material in the Sweetser 
papers on the League is arranged largely by sub- 
ject. Letters sent and received, diary and back- 
ground notes, and memoranda make up the files. 
For the League period, correspondence with Sec- 
retary General Eric Drummond, Raymond 
Fosdick, Sean Lester, Pitman Potter, John D. 
Rockefeller III, and Frank Walters is the most 


& 


significant. A reading of the subject headings re- 
calls the problems which were most crucial to 
the cause of world peace in the 1920’s and 
1930’s: the Manchurian Crisis, the Ethiopian 
Crisis, Disarmament, and U.S.-League Relations. 

One of the most interesting documents in the 
collection relating to post-World War II plans 
for securing the peace is a transcript of an inter- 
view with President Roosevelt in May 1942. At 
that time the President told Mr. Sweetser that 
peacekeeping should not be a function of an 
international organization. It was his idea, which 
he had conveyed to Winston Churchill, to disarm 
the major European powers and Japan and to 
have neutral nations, such as Norway, Switzer- 
land, and Sweden, along with a South American 
country, enforce the disarmament. “The four 
policemen would be the only ones who would 
have any [armaments] and they alone would be 
allowed to keep the arms-producing factories 
that have built up in the war.” The work of an 
international organization would be confined to 
health, nutrition, economics, and _ intellectual 
matters. 

During World War II Sweetser’s correspond- 
ence was concerned with plans for educating the 
American people for postwar international 
organization. In the postwar period correspond- 
ence is large, not only on United Nations prob- 
lems but also on the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion, the Washington World Affairs Center, and 
the International Schools Foundation. Promi- 
nent correspondents include Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Harry Truman, Bernard Baruch, Cordell 
Hull, Dean Acheson, Sumner Welles, Joseph 
Grew, Archibald MacLeish, and Trygve Lie. 

Mr. Sweetser was Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of War Information from 1942 to 1946, and 
aspects of his work in this office are reflected in 
the collection. Supplementing the fine manu- 
script source material in the Sweetser papers are 
comprehensive speech and article files, 13 vol- 
umes of scrapbooks, and a great number of 
League and United Nations pamphlets. 

Despite the failure of the League of Nations 
to prevent another global conflict, Mr. Sweetser 
remained optimistic that the new international 
organization would secure world order: 

Will the United Nations be permitted to continue 


its beneficent work and perhaps gradually ease the 
nations into peace .. . 








Who dares say . . . ? But the U.N. has two colossal 
advantages not available to the League; first the in- 
comparable support of our own country, as far and 
away the world’s most powerful nation; and second, 
the agonizing fear felt by all governments and people 
that, if still a third time in our own life-time the 
nations stumble into the abyss of war, they will very 
literally risk destroying all civilization. 


If the past is prologue, the Sweetser papers 
hold many instructive lessons for future 
generations. 


Edgar Ansel Mowrer Papers 


To its collections of papers of American jour- 
nalists, the Manuscript Division has added the 
papers of Edgar Ansel Mowrer, noted foreign 
correspondent and Pulitzer Prize winner for the 
best piece of overseas reporting in 1932. Mr. 
Mowrer’s remarkable journalistic career began 
on the European war front in 1914. As head of 
the Berlin bureau of the Chicago Daily News he 
witnessed the rise of Hitler and the Nazis to 
power before being forced to leave Germany in 
1933. Since the 1940’s Mr. Mowrer has written 
a widely distributed column on foreign affairs. 

The Mowrer papers comprise approximately 
10,000 items, mainly correspondence, background 
notes, and manuscripts of articles and books. 
They cover Mowrer’s career, from his pre-World 
War I college days to his most recently published 
book. For the student of world politics the collec- 
tion will be helpful in gaining a better perspec- 
tive on the political leaders and a deeper insight 
into the epochal events of the last half century. 

The largest concentration of correspondence 
in the Mowrer papers covers the post-World War 
II period. There are substantial files of interest- 
ing exchanges about the establishment and edi- 
torial policies of the magazine Western World, 
of which Mowrer was North American editor. 
This journal of opinion, published from 1956 to 
1960, provided a forum for a discussion of the 
problems which arose involving Europe, the 
Commonwealth countries, and North America. 
Mowrer was also active in the United World 
Federalist organization, and his correspondence 
on world government might be read profitably in 
conjunction with like correspondence in the 
Sweetser papers and in the papers of the Atlantic 
Union Committee. 
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A cross section of the general correspondence 
in the collection mirrors the major problems 
facing the United States and its Western allies 
in the years after World War II. Prominent 
Americans and Europeans, fellow journalists, and 
ordinary citizens expressed themselves on such 
subjects as world government, United States- 
China relations, control of atomic energy, and 
the overall direction of this nation’s foreign poli- 
cy. Reader mail makes the Mowrer papers valu- 
able also for a study of American public opinion 
for the period on problems of this character. 
Mowrer’s columns evoked considerable reader 
response, and his answers were frequently rather 
full expositions of his own political philosophy. 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer has been more than an 
intelligent, competent reporter. As the papers 
reveal, by nature and education he is a political 
theorist with a comprehensive philosophy of man 
and government. A major theme in his papers 
and writings is opposition to the philosophy and 
practice of totalitarianism. Historians of this ide- 
ology and its 20th-century manifestations will 
profit from reading the Mowrer papers and com- 
parable material in the Hannah Arendt papers, 
also in the custody of the Manuscript Division. 

Important public men represented in the 
Mowrer papers are Adlai Stevenson, Bernard 
Baruch, John Foster Dulles, Allen Dulles, George 
Ball, Sumner Welles, Claude Bowers, Robert 
Murphy, and Paul Henri Spaak. The reader will 
find a great deal of human interest, as well as 
some interesting sidelights on the local scene, in 
the family correspondence from Italy during the 
early years of World War I. 


Literary and Cultural History 


Important literary manuscripts of three writers 
whose publications span the entire 20th century 
were received in 1968. There were others, to be 
sure, as the appended list will indicate, but the 
papers of Owen Wister, Marcia Davenport, and 
John Barth, representing as they do writers of 
differing types as well as different generations, 
significantly strengthen the Library’s resources 
for research into literary history and the tech- 
niques of 20th-century fiction. The Davenport 
and Barth accessions are first installments of col- 
lections expected to grow in size and importance 
over the years. The Wister material is a magnifi- 
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A check for $500 intended as a gift in 1929 from Owen Wister to Ernest Hemingway, whose early work Wister 
admired and whom Wister thought to be in financial difficulty. Hemingway returned the check with a friendly six- 
page covering letter dated March 1. Hemingway is reported to have recounted the story of Wister’s offer, enlarging 
the sum to $1,000. Reproduced from the Wister papers by permission of Mrs. Walter Stokes. 


cent addition to a collection which first came to 
the Library in 1952. Coincidentally, all three 
authors, despite dissimiliarities of subject and 
treatment in their fiction, share a professional or 
near professional interest in music. 


Owen Wister Papers 


The 1968 additions to the Owen Wister papers 
were significant in both quantity and content. 
Not only do they add considerably to our under- 
standing of Wister as an active and influential 
man of letters, especially during the first decades 
of the 20th century, but they also add consider- 
ably to our understanding of Wister the son, the 
schoolboy, the collegian, the beau, the husband, 
the father, the friend, and the socially and politi- 
cally aware man. In short, Wister the alert, 
sensitive, strong, intelligent, and many-talented 
human being emerges from these materials even 
more clearly than he had from the sizable and 
valuable collection of Wister papers already in 
the Library. Certainly the Wister papers now 
constitute a remarkable collection for the further 
understanding of a remarkable man, his work, 
and his times. 

The general admiration of Wister and his 


major works by his peers is reflected in the 
correspondence time and time again, and 
nowhere more interestingly than in the letters 
he received from Ernest Hemingway and from 
Maxwell Perkins, editor at Scribner’s, concern- 
ing Hemingway’s work. In a letter dated May 1, 
1929, for example, Perkins wrote to Wister con- 
cerning A Farewell to Arms, then being serialized 
but not yet in book form: “I agree with you 
about those passages following the return to the 
front. They are amazing. There is a most aston- 
ishing variety in this book . . . . I do think that 
those hospital scenes are technically so painful 
that they may impair every other effect. When 
you, who so fully appreciate the material, have 
this impression, it makes me think that you 
would do well if you raised the question with 
Ernest. I am sure it would not disturb him if 
it came from you.” Indeed, the correspondence 
in the Wister papers turns up a distinguished list 
of persons with whom Wister was in touch con- 
cerning the important literary, political, and 
social events of his times. In the 1968 additions 
there are, for example, 19 letters from Henry 
James, mostly to Owen’s mother, Sarah Wister— 
a remarkable woman in her own right—but 
also to him and to his grandmother, Fanny 
Kemble (Butler), the well-known 19th-century 








actress and author. In one such letter in 1914 
James tells of having all his teeth removed and 
feels certain that the ordeal will improve his 
health. And in a letter to Wister from San 
Francisco dated June 22, 1918, William James’ 
widow commented, “Yes, Henry would have 
wanted you on the rosary of his friends.” 
Other correspondents include Theodore 
Roosevelt, Wister’s lifelong friend after their 
days together at Harvard, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Frederic Remington, Samuel L. Clemens, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Edward Bok, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Oliver W. Holmes, Jules Jusserand, Henry 
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Adams, William Lyon Phelps, Barrett Wendell, 
Bernard DeVoto, Walter Damrosch, Nicholas M. 
Butler, Jack London, Hamlin Garland, Upton 
Sinclair, and, of course, many editors, including 
Thomas B. Mosher, E. S. Martin, H. M. Alden, 
John D. Adams, Richard W. and Jeannette 
Gilder, J. Henry Harper, and Charles Scribner, 
Jr. Also many of the men whom Wister met 
during his trips out West kept writing to him 
over the decades, keeping him abreast of the 
changes occurring in the places he had come to 
know well and to use often in his fiction. Most 
relatives and friends addressed Wister as “Dan,” 
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A letter from painter Frederic 
Remington to Owen Wister 
while Remington was at 

work on illustrations for 
Wister’s stories of the West, 
written from Remington’s 
home in New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Sometimes Remington 
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addressed Wister as “Dear 
Nerve-cell” and once signed 
a letter “Rocky Bear/ 

after dinner.” Used with the 
permission of Mrs. Ernest J. 
Deuval, Jr. 
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but one of the letters from a Western friend 
begins “Dear Smiley,” reflecting the continuing 
camaraderie between the men of the cattle 
country and their old friend now grown famous 
as a man of letters. 

Of equal interest, especially for the biographer, 
are the many items of family correspondence. 
These include letters to and from his grand- 
mother, his father, his mother, his wife, his chil- 
dren, and various other, less closely related fam- 
ily members, including the physician and writer 
S. Weir Mitchell. The family letters from Wister 
himself document the concerns and interests of 
the boy at St. Paul’s School, the young man at 
Harvard, the adventurer out West, the foreign 
traveler, the concerned father. In a letter dated 
November 6, 1877, Wister, the young man away 
at school, wrote to his father concerning money 
and attention being expended for his instruction 
in music: “The idea of making it a profession 
never entered my head for one moment. I prob- 
ably have more common sense than you credit 
me with, if you ever thought it did. But an 
accomplishment can be superficial or solid, and 
while I have time I shall endeavour to make it 
as solid as possible.” Further on in the same let- 
ter he also comments about his composing: “I 
know very much better the triviality of what I 
make up than the people who admire it; but that 
does not and need not hinder me from making 
up more if it gives me pleasure . . . .” But in 
a letter from Vienna, September 3, 1882, already 
having graduated from Harvard with a major in 
music, Wister wrote to his father: “Among other 
things I’ve done (this will not please you) I’ve 
seen Liszt, played him one of my own composi- 
tions, and won his most decided applause.” 
Then, a few weeks later, October 25, a letter to 
his father from Paris began: “My dear Father: 
This letter is to tell you that I have decided 
fully, and finally, to make music my proffession 
[sic].” It is a very full letter discussing how he 
came to his decision against his father’s urging 
him toward the law or railroads and strongly, 
but respectfully, asserting his independence and 
young manhood. It ends: “You understand me 
perfectly well and you know . . . I am not a 
fool.” However, Wister eventually entered law 
school at Harvard and music became a keen 
avocation, not a primary vocation. During the 
summer before his senior year as a law student, 


he wrote to his father from Niagara Falls 
(July 1, 1887) : 


My dear Father: Be very sure that I shall do my part. 
I have chosen law and law it is to be—. But just 
remember. . . that in choosing law I gave up my 
way for your way. That music was said good bye to 
owing to your sentiments and against the opinion of 
a number of people, and the desire of myself. Whether 
such a renouncing was a wise thing, remains to be 
seen. You will remember also . . . that my goodbye 
to music was made after you had given in... . 
If no success attend it ultimately, it will then be 
time to wonder who was to blame. 


Fortunately for all, Wister was successful at law, 
music, and literature. 

The strong interest in music never left Wister 
and showed itself in songs, operas, and other 
compositions. Manuscripts for some of these 
were in the materials received by the Library, 
for Wister apparently carefully saved almost all 
of his manuscripts, large or small (often in sev- 
eral stages), and usually clearly labeled and 
dated them. But as literature finally dominated 
his career, so finally do literary manuscripts ap- 
propriately dominate the additions to the Wister 
papers. Included are five chapters of The Vir- 
ginian, his best known book, with the original 
version of “Balaam and Pedro,” later changed 
for book publication, and “At Dumbarton” (on 
which he wrote, “The best pages I have ever 
written—Charleston—March, 1902”); many 
poems and verses; addresses, reports, essays, re- 
views, introductions, and the like; many of his 
pieces of short fiction, including “Destiny at Dry- 
bone,” “How Lin McLean Went East,” “The 
Jimmyjohn Boss,” “Hank’s Woman” (his first 
Western story), “The Bear Creek Barbecue,” 
“Specimen Jones,” and “Salvation Gap”; and 
miscellaneous manuscripts, some of them for 
plays. Most of the manuscripts are in Wister’s 
rather small but easily legible handwriting. 
Wister also carefully annotated the scrapbooks 
he kept on his reported death in 1911, on his 
novel Lady Baltimore, and on the West. And his 
neat script enabled him to record much in the 
small diaries he kept while traveling in Europe 
after World War I. 

These additions to the Wister papers of many 
types of material, including over 2,800 pieces of 
correspondence, do indeed significantly augment 
a major collection. 








Marcia Davenport Papers* 


The working methods of a skillful practitioner 
of the art of fiction and biography are available 
for study in the papers of Marcia Davenport. 
Eight books are represented in the 1968 install- 
ment, from the early biography Mozart (1932) 
to the autobiographical memoir Too Strong for 
Fantasy (1967). In between are five works of 
fiction: Of Lena Geyer (1936), Valley of De- 
cision (1942), East Side, West Side (1947), My 
Brother's Keeper (1954), and The Constant 
Image (1960). Also included is the juvenile 
biography Garibaldi (1957). 

Almost every one of the eight books is repre- 
sented by material documenting all stages of the 
compositional and editorial process, from rough 
notes and memoranda to press clippings indicat- 
ing the popular reception of her work. The 1968 
installment of Mrs. Davenport’s papers is espe- 
cially interesting for the correspondence she ex- 
changed with her editors at Scribner’s, notably 
Maxwell Perkins. There are more than 30 letters 
of Perkins in the collection, one of them already 
a classic. During the revision of East Side, West 
Side, the last book he edited, Perkins prepared a 
10-page summary of proposed revisions and the 
reasons for them. This letter, dated April 28, 
1947, is widely known from its place of promi- 
nence in the collection of Perkins’ letters edited 
by John Hall Wheelock, Editor to Author 
(1950). It manifests the mixture of consideration 
and authority which was, almost uniquely, his 
special gift in dealing with his authors. 

Marcia Davenport began her career in the 
field of music—as a biographer, magazine 
writer, and commentator. (The daughter of the 
great operatic soprano Alma Gluck, she grew up 
in an especially favorable atmosphere for making 
the world of music the subject of her first 
achievements.) And perhaps because of this 
early work in journalism and biography, Mrs. 
Davenport’s fiction has always been marked by a 
solid substratum of factual information. 

Valley of Decision is undoubtedly the prime 
example of her special approach to fiction. The 





*In this report and in the list that follows, an 
asterisk indicates restrictions on access to the collec- 
tion. Information concerning access may be sought 
through the Chief, Manuscript Division. 
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novel traces an intricate family story that rests 
upon a panorama of Pittsburgh and the steel 
industry spanning three-quarters of a century. 
The research material for the “Pittsburgh novel” 
includes maps, statistical informauon on exports 
and manufacture, and numerous notes and quer- 
ies (with their answers, supplied by her own re- 
search or a knowledgeable person to whom she 
had appealed). A typical series of notes runs as 
follows: 


What year was Reymer’s Candy Co. founded? 

If this was not the leading confectioner’s in the 90’s 
what was? 

About when did people start moving out to Sewickley? 
Get dates of construction of the major bridges. 


The factual basis of some novels is related to 
the question of whether other novels are auto- 
biographical. The interaction of her eventful life 
and her own fiction is discussed by Mrs. Daven- 
port in Too Strong for Fantasy, especially the 
question of whether Of Lena Geyer portrays her 
mother, which she denies. This interaction will 
provide a special dimension of interest to the 
study of her papers. 

Like Owen Wister, Marcia Davenport has en- 
joyed the esteem of her peers. Included in the 
small group of correspondence which was part of 
the first installment of her papers is a letter from 
the novelist Willa Cather to Alma Gluck Zimbal- 
ist about her daughter’s triumph with Mozart. 
“I had almost forgot there could be a good 
biography,” Miss Cather wrote. The book “is 
full of the man, the people, the places,—and 
quite magically full of his music.” She con- 
cluded: “How pleased you yourself must be with 
that book!” 


John Barth Papers* 


The first installment of the papers of John 
Barth includes literary manuscripts and related 
materials but no correspondence. Nevertheless, 
the papers already have much to yield to the 
student of contemporary literature. 

At present the collection occupies 16 manu- 
script boxes and consists primarily of manuscripts 
of Barth’s four novels. For each there are at least 
two versions of the manuscript, as Barth is a 
writer who revises extensively and who has pro- 
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Notes on the back of approximately 150 library keysort cards used by John Barth while writing The 
Sot-Weed Factor. Shown here are the title card and a typical entry, that for Andrew Cooke, the 
father of Ebenezer Cooke, central character of the satire. Reproduced with the permission of Mr. 
Barth. 











vided bountiful documentary evidence of this 
tendency. Of course, his two longest books, The 
Sot-Weed Factor and Giles Goat-Boy, command 
the bulk of this first installment. 

Barth’s usual practice has been to write the 
holograph manuscript on looseleaf notebook 
paper. For Giles Goat-Boy there are four such 
notebooks (with much revision), a typescript 
(with some revision), the final typescript, and 
galley proof. One also finds in the collection a 
bright orange folder labeled “Test-Borings for 
Giles Goat-Boy,” which includes preliminary 
experimental fragments of the novel and a pro- 
spectus for “The Second Reel” before it was writ- 
ten. These were apparently submitted to a pub- 
lisher, to whom Barth forecast: “Giles Goat-Boy 
will be a fairly large book. Not so large as The 
Sot-Weed Factor, but large enough and diffi- 
cult enough of composition so that one can’t 
reasonably estimate when it will be ready for 
publication. The portion submitted here repre- 
sents about five months’ work, not including three 
previous months of planning and making test- 
borings... .” 

For The Sot-Weed Factor there is not only 
the usual manuscript material (first draft in four 
notebooks, final typescript, galley proof for the 
first edition, and setting copy for the revised 
edition) , but also interesting material suggesting 
the difficulty of planning and keeping one’s 
bearings while writing a complicated novel. For 
example, there are notes, a synopsis of the narra- 
tive, a detailed calendar of the events of the 
book, and a group of approximately 150 Keysort 
library cards labeled “Characters, etc.,” some 
with but a single line written on the back and 
some with the entire verso filled with holograph 
notations. Almost every card concerns a single 
character of the novel, and the cards form an 
alphabetical file, apparently used by Barth for 
ready reference while writing the novel. 

For The Floating Opera, his first book, there 
are a 472-page holograph manuscript, two type- 
scripts, and setting copy for the revised edition, 
the latter, like that for The Sot-Weed Factor, 
consisting primarily of altered pages of the paper- 
back edition of the book. The End of the Road is 
represented by a 392-page holograph manu- 
script, which bears on the title page the original 
title for the book, “What To Do Until the Doctor 
Comes,” and the notation “John Barth October-— 
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December, 1955”; two typescripts; and galley 
proof for the revised edition. 

There are also two folders of manuscripts— 
sometimes holograph, sometimes typescript, 
sometimes both—of a number of pieces of short 
fiction and nonfiction. Among the fiction are two 
stories, “Ambrose His Mark” and “Water Mes- 
sage,” which appear in his latest book, Lost in 
the Funhouse (1968) , a collection of short fiction. 
Of special interest among the nonfiction are two 
statements of esthetic credo, “Publish or Perish” 
and “Jorge Luis Borges and the Literature of 
Exhaustion.” There are also several introductions 
to precede public appearances—of Borges, John 
Updike, Joseph Heller, and Barth himself. 
Among the latter is one holograph introduction 
for his own reading at Harvard, which begins: 
“I guess I don’t really believe that the printed 
word is kaput as a narrative medium, though 
I like to frighten myself by supposing that it 
might be.” The Barth papers now in the Library 
of Congress represent an interesting investment 
in and manifestation of that belief, with evidence 
of much hard work, which should have helped to 
calm any fears entertained by John Barth during 
a rare moment of doubt. 


Scientific History 


Two substantial collections of personal papers 
illustrate the wide range of material document- 
ing recent scientific history. The first com- 
prises the papers of a theoretical scientist and a 
leader in scientific cooperation and service to 
government; the other, those of a man who made 
scientific history through space exploration and 
observation. Together, the E. H. Vestine and 
John Glenn papers represent two manifestations 
of the impact of science upon 20th-century 
America. The Library has also acquired, for ad- 
dition to its Sigmund Freud Archives, some early 
examples of Freud’s work. 


Ernest Harry Vestine Papers 


At the time of his death Ernest H. Vestine was 
a member of the Environmental Sciences Depart- 
ment of the RAND Corporation, which he had 
joined in 1957. After receiving a Ph. D. in ap- 
plied mathematics at the University of London in 
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1937, Dr. Vestine became a member of the De- 
partment of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, where he 
established a reputation as an internationally 
known authority on geomagnetism and auroral 
science. Besides writing many important papers 
on ionospheric physics, terrestrial magnetism, 
and related phenomena of the earth’s interior, 
Dr. Vestine published two definitive studies of 
modern geomagnetic data: “Description of the 
Earth’s Main Magnetic Field and Its Secular 
Change, 1905-1945” and “The Geomagnetic 
Field, Its Description and Analysis.” In World 
War II he was commended by the U.S. Navy 
for his work on magnetic minefields, the demag- 
netizing of ships, and magnetic navigational 
techniques. 

At the ranp Corporation Dr. Vestine under- 
took mathematical and interpretive studies of the 
lunar atmosphere, the magnetic detection of mis- 
siles, and the electromagnetic drag of satellites. 
He was instrumental in originating and promot- 
ing the International Geophysical Year and was 
secretary general of the World Magnetic Survey. 

The Vestine papers mainly cover his years at 
the raND Corporation, his work with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, and the World Mag- 
netic Survey. However, many of his earlier ex- 
periments, calculations, speeches, and papers are 
represented, including his Ph.D. thesis and his 
class notes from the University of London, as well 
as a large and fairly complete collection of his 
professional articles. 


John H. Glenn Papers 


Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., who retired from 
the U.S. Marine Corps in 1964 after serving as 
one of America’s first astronauts, has given the 
Library a large collection of his papers—approx- 
imately 90,000 items—which represent, in the 
main, the national and international response to 
his first manned space flight, February 20, 1962. 
Most of the letters, 1962-64, are from ordinary 
citizens, particularly elementary school children, 
and are spontaneous reactions to Astronaut 


Glenn’s epoch-making orbital flight around the 
earth in the Mercury capsule, Friendship 7. 
Other items in the collection are subject files, 
space manuals, news clippings, scrapbooks, invi- 
tations, certificates, awards, maps, and 

After the subsiding of the initial flood of fan 
mail, estimated at 150,000 pieces for the period 
February 1962 to November 1963 by officials 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, Glenn was asked for his opinion on every 
conceivable topic. His replies reveal something 
of the essence of the man and emphasize the 
point, reiterated by Nasa officials, that John 
Glenn rejected all offers for assistance from 
ghostwriters. The topics range from his religious 
beliefs to educational standards for the young to 
the nurture of budding scientists and the future 
of space exploration programs. 

In a letter to Prof. Antonio Ambrosini of 
Rome, April 12, 1963, Colonel Glenn empha- 
sized that space remains the great unknown, 
mankind’s last frontier. It reads, in part: 


Here at NASA, a primary aim of the manned space pro- 
gram to date has been the development of transporta- 
tion techniques of going into space—transportation 
of the vehicle and the man, assessment of the problems 
involved. This transportation, though, is not an end in 
itself. It is being developed for eventual thorough 
exploration, and when we try to pin down what will 
happen from that point on, we are stymied, for who 
knows what exploration will bring to light! We can 
only guess and surmise, for we have little more concept 
of what we may encounter than did Columbus. 


Sigmund Freud Archives 


Through the generosity of Paul Mellon, the 
Library has acquired 29 interesting examples of 
the work of Sigmund Freud. The group consists 
of clinical case histories, dated 1883, of the 
Psychiatrische Klinik of the Allgemeine Kran- 
kenhaus, Vienna. At the time, Freud (M.D., 
University of Vienna, 1881) was an assistant 
physician in the great Viennese hospital. His 
experiences there first led him to study neuro- 
pathology. The case histories, therefore, are of 
some historical interest in demonstrating the 
day-to-day work of the young Dr. Freud in a 


Clinical report mainly in the hand of Sigmund Freud, one of a group of 29 such reports recently added to the 
Sigmund Freud Archives. The case number and name of the patient have been obliterated in this reproduction. 
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Letter of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant to his “Dear Sister’ Mary, written from “away down in Dixie,” February 9, 
1862. Grant had captured Fort Henry on the Tennessee River on February 6 and was moving on Fort Donelson, 
on the Cumberland. Full of confidence, and without speaking “boastfully,” Grant “had no reason to feel himself 
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unequal to the task” and hoped to give Gen. Gideon Pillow a “tug.”’ Capitulation came on February 16 in 
response to Grant’s demand for unconditional and immediate surrender. The letter was recently purchased and 
added to the Grant papers. 
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variety of psychiatric cases in Vienna’s largest 
hospital—work which eventually led to his con- 
centration on psychoanalysis and studies in 
psychology. 


Archives and Records 


The history of the 20th century and of its 
“organization men” will be written in part from 
the records of historically important organiza- 
tions. For that reason the Library of Congress 
for many years has been selectively acquiring 
nationally significant nongovernmental archives. 
One such ccllection is the American Psychologi- 
cal Association records. 

A small first installment of the archives of the 
American Psychological Association, founded in 
1892 and incorporated in 1925, came to the 
Library September 11, 1967. A much larger 
second group arrived April 17, 1968. Other 
records are to be added periodically. 

The collection spans the years 1920-66 and 
is divided into 11 major files, excluding miscel- 
laneous series, with appropriate subdivisions. 
The vast majority of the records consists of 
correspondence, 1940-60. In addition, however, 
are reports, personal records of various adminis- 
trators, minutes of meetings, testimony before 
Congressional committees, ballots; financial re- 
ports, telegrams, printed matter, and miscel- 
laneous material. 

The diversity of subject matter in the APA 
collection reflects to some extent the various 
specialized disciplines and interests both of psy- 
chologists and of the APA. The general subject 
file and general committee files contain corre- 
spondence and reports on topics related to geron- 
tology, mental health, insurance problems of 
psychologists, and the relationship between psy- 
chology and the clergy. Because many files and 
series are interrelated, material on a specific sub- 
ject may be dispersed throughout the collection. 

Other subjects and areas of interest given 
coverage are the relationships between the APA 
and various government agencies, loyalty oaths 
for teaching psychologists, general ethical stand- 
ards which concern the professional psycholo- 
gist, the association’s stand on civil rights for 
Negroes, and the status of State psychological 

associations. Psychologists having a significant 
amount of correspondence in the collection are 


John Darley, Thelma Hunt, Willard Olson, 
Fillmore Sanford, Dael Wolfie, and Robert M. 
Yerkes. — 


Reproductions 


The Library continues to add to its resources 
for the study of American history by acquiring 
microfilm of collections in foreign archives and 
libraries and of those in American repositories 
which significantly augment the national collec- 
tions. Through its program to preserve rarities, 
the Library is also microfilming a number of its 
own manuscript collections (in addition to pro- 
ducing microfilm editions under its Presidential 
Papers program). 

In last year’s report a brief account was given 
of one phase of the foreign copying program, 
filming at the Archives Nationales in Paris. In 
a related program, material in the Public Record 
Office in London of special interest to American 
history is now being filmed for the Library of 
Congress and a consortium of American research 
libraries. 

Among these records is Foreign Office series 
115, which consists of the archives of the British 
Legation and consulates in the United States, 
ie., the papers received at or orginating in the 
British Legation and consulates in the United 
States and later deposited in the Foreign Office. 
They contain the original (signed) instructions 
sent by the Foreign Office to the British Minister 
to the United States and drafts (or copies) of 
despatches from the Minister to the Foreign Of- 
fices; the same to and from the consuls; and 
miscellaneous related material. (The original 
despatches from ministers and consuls to the 
Foreign Office and the draft instructions are in 
the F. O. 5 series.) 

In 1905 the Library of Congress began system- 
atically to acquire transcripts of manuscripts in 
British archives and libraries in a program which 
benefited from the advice and cooperation of the 
American Historical Association and the Bureau 
of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Historical Research and a 
member of the AHA Council, was the Library’s 
valued consultant in this work, which was based 
largely upon guides to material in foreign ar- 
chives prepared by Waldo G. Leland and others 








and published by the Carnegie Institution. 
(Jameson later served as Chief of the Library’s 
Manuscript Division from 1927 to 1938.) 

Work on Foreign Office series 115 was started 
in the 1920’s, and by the 1950’s the Library’s 
holdings, in the form of transcripts, photostats, 
and microfilm, were virtually complete to the 
opening of the 20th century. To cover the im- 
portant 20th-century period, a consortium of 
interested research libraries was formed in 1965 
to complete filming of the series through 1918. 
Because of its special relevance to American his- 
tory, filming will probably be continued through 
the 1920’s and 1930's. 

The arrangement of volumes in Foreign Office 
series 115 is usually by years and either from or 
to Foreign Office or consuls, with subject vol- 
umes (“Naval and Colonial,” “Slave Trade,” 
“Miscellaneous,” etc.) interspersed. Printed lists 
of the series exist up to 1913 and are in the Pub- 
lic Record Office’s List of Foreign Office Records 
to 1878 (New York, Kraus Reprint Corp., 1963) , 
p. 327-331, and Lists and Indexes, Supplemen- 
tary Series No. xiii, List of Foreign Office Rec- 
ords, vol. 6, Embassy and Consular Archives 
(New York, Kraus Reprint Corp., 1965), p. 
3-47. The contents cover the entire range of 
Anglo-American relations in the 19th and 20th 
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centuries, from negotiations about the ratifica- 
tion and execution of Jay’s treaty in 1794 to the 
coming of the War of 1812, the boundary dis- 
putes leading to the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
of 1842, the Alabama claims, the Venezuela 
dispute, and the outbreak of World War I. In 
addition to these diplomatic questions, material 
on social, economic, and political problems can 
also be found. The Irish question, slavery, naval 
matters, national and local elections, conditions 
of hospitals for aged and disabled seamen of the 
US. Navy, the production and sale of gas, and 
a host of other matters are being dealt with here. 
The volumes for the World War I years, while 
they may not contain any startling, new, and 
hitherto unknown documents, are sufficiently 
rich in material to make their study worthwhile 
and rewarding. 

For those who wish to study Anglo-American 
relations in the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
research in Foreign Office series 115 is an abso- 
lute necessity. The microfilms are available to 
qualified researchers in the Reading Room of 
the Manuscript Division and may be requested 
on interlibrary loan for research purposes. Re- 
production of any documents can be made only 
with written permission from the Public Record 
Office in London. 








MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 
ACQUISITIONS, 1968 


Listed below are the principal manuscript ac- 
quisitions of the Library of Congress that were 
added to the holdings of the Manuscript Division 
during 1968. Manuscripts in the fields of law, 
music, maps, and Orientalia; books in manu- 
script; and reproductions of manuscripts not of 
specific interest for U.S. history are described in 
other reports in the Quarterly Journal. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by collection 
title within the following classified scheme. 


I. Presidential Papers 
II. Personal Papers 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social 
History 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National 
Period (to 1860) 
2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) 
3. 20th Century 
B. Literary and Cultural History 
C. Scientific History 
III. Archives and Records 
IV. Reproductions 
A. Domestic 
B. Foreign 


With a few exceptions, gifts or purchases of a 
small number of items for addition to existing 
collections are not included in the list of acquisi- 
tions. However, the Library is greatly indebted 
to donors who have thus added to the strength 
of the national collections. They include Albu- 
querque (N. Mex.) Public Library; Mrs. Louisa 
R. Alger, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Rosamond 
Allen, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Robert F. Byrnes, 
Bloomington, Ind.; William D. Conklin, Dans- 
ville, N.Y.; Mrs. J. Douglas Cook, San Francisco, 
Calif.; David L. Drury, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; T. F. 
Finn, Montreal, Quebec, Canada; John A. Fox, 
New York, N.Y.; Harry T. Friedman, New York, 


N.Y.; Gesell Institute, New Haven, Conn.; Ger- 
ald Gunther, Stanford, Calif.; Donald M. 
Hobart, Charleston, S.C.; Bruce C. Hopper, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Mrs. Walter Hoskins, Morris- 
town, N.J.; Mrs. Bessie M. Hurt, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Francis C. Jameson, Washington, D.C.; 
Hamilton F. Kean, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Cath- 
erine Marshall LeSourd, Boynton Beach, Fla.; 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Darien, Conn.; John 
Goodwin Locke, Great Falls, Va.; John T. Lyle, 
Jr., Johnson City, Tenn.; Mrs. Esther N. Mer- 
tins, Redlands, Calif.; National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, Washington, D.C.; Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago, IIll.; Ralph G. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Mrs. James A. Nicolay, Livermore, 
Calif.; Mrs. Edward G. O’Neill, Gardiner, N.Y.; 
Lucretia Pope, Florence, Italy; Ivor S. Roberts, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Mrs. Jane Roller Sights, 
Arlington, Va.; Mrs. Gordon Singles, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, Woods Hole, 
Mass.; Bishop H._A. Tomlinson, Queens Village, 
N.Y.; University of California, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles; Louis Untermeyer, Newtown, Conn. 


A key to the symbols used follows: 


A Addition 
ALS Autograph letter signed 
AMs_ Autograph manuscript 
ANS Autograph note signed 
D_ Deposit 
G Gift 
LS Letter signed 
Ms Manuscript 
N New 
P_ Purchase 
T Transfer 
TLS Typed letter signed 
* See note, page 247. 
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Approximate 
number of 
Collection title Source Category items 
I. Presidential Papers 
Adams Family 
ALS, 1828, Daniel Webster to John Paul C. Richards PA l 
Quincy Adams Brookline, Mass. 
TLS, 1899-1911, Charles Francis Adams Charles Hamilton PA 24 
New York, N.Y. 
Garfield, James A. Mrs. Herbert Feis GA 1 
Mollie Garfield diary York, ' Maine 
Grant, Ulysses S. Charles Hamilton PA 1 
ALS, 1872, John A. Dix New York, N.Y. 
ALS, 1862, to his sister Coins and Currency PA l 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Johnson, Andrew Dewey Pruett GA l 
ALS, 1865, Samuel Milligin (copy) Memphis, Tenn. 
Madison, James 
ALS, undated, to Dolley Madison; 1829 Parke-Bernet Galleries PA 2 
speech New York, N.Y. 
ALS, 1781, to his father Sotheby & Co. PA l 
London, England 
ALS, 1789, George Washington to Madison Charles Hamilton PA l 
New York, N.Y. 
Monroe, James Emily Driscoll PA 1 
ALS, 1812, to Joel Barlow New York, N.Y. 
ALS, 1817, copy Hoover Presidential Library GA 1 
West Branch, Iowa 
ALS, 1828, to James Monroe Parke-Bernet Galleries PA l 
New York, N.Y. 
Pierce, Franklin 
AMs, “Influence of Circumstances on Parke-Bernet Galleries PA l 
Intellectual Character” New York, N.Y. 
Roosevelt, Theodore Mary C. Sewall PA 87 
Letters to William W. Sewall (copies) Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMs, undated Charles Hamilton PA 1 
New York, N.Y. 
Taft, William Howard Harry N. Burgess PA 1 
Legal notes, 1887 Arlington, Va. 
TLS, 1891, 1925 Mrs. Helen Taft Manning GA 2 


Haverford, Pa. 
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Approximate 
number of 
Collection title Source Category items 
I. Presidential Papers—Continued 
Taylor, Zachary Jane Bontecou GA 1 
ALS, 1834, to his sister New York, N.Y. 
Tyler, John Mr. & Mrs. Hal Shelton GA 4 
ALS, undated Stowe, Vt. 
Van Buren, Martin Emily Driscoll PA 1 
ALS, to T. J. Randolph New York, N.Y. 
Washington, George 
LS, 1777 Mrs. Vernon K: Melhado GA 1 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
ALS, 1783 (copy) Mr. Frank Klapthor GA 2 
Washington, D.C. 
ALS, 1773 Charles Hamilton PA 1 
New York, N.Y. 
II. Personal Papers 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Period (to 1860) 
Burnett, Edmund Cody Collection Mrs. Irving R. M. Panzer GA 125 
Washington, D.C. 
Cartter, David Kellogg Mrs. Eugenia Barnard GA + 
Alexandria, Va. 
Causten-Pickett Collection. H. Bartholomew Cox GA 125 
Oxon Hill, Md. 
Fauchet, Claude Eugene Rossignol PN 1 
Paris, France 
Fisher, Samuel Estate of Marshall E. Fisher GN 2 
Providence, R.I. 
Galloway, Joseph Sotheby & Co. PA 245 
London, England 
Meigs, Return Jonathan U.S. Post Office TA 2 
Washington, D.C. 
Parke-Bernet Co. PA 13 
New York, N.Y. 
Watermarks Collection Mrs. Herbert Campbell GN 23 
Washington, D.C. 
Webster, Daniel Parke-Bernet Co. PA 4 
New York, N.Y. 
Woodbury, Levi William E. Smith GA 100 


Oxford, Ohio 
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Approximate 
number of 
Collection title Source Category items 
II. Personal Papers—Continued 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 
2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) 

Babcock, John C. Mrs. Thomas P. Haviland GN 60 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dyer, James B. Col. Edward M. O’Connell DN 575 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Foulke, William Dudley Mrs. James W. Morrisson GA 125 
Groton, Conn. 

Garfield, Lucretia R. Mrs. Herbert Feis GA 60 
York, Maine 

Olmsted, Frederick Law Mrs. Julian Olmsted DA 5 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

Paige, Herman D. Mrs. Richard R. Martin GN 13 
Rockville, Md. 

Pierrepont, Edwards Charles Hamilton PN 700 
New York, N.Y. 

Reid, Whitelaw Charles Hamilton PA 35 
New York, N.Y. 

Van Gieson, Ransford E. Howard C. Westwood GN 200 
Washington, D.C. 

3. 20th Century 

*Alsop, Joseph Joseph W. Alsop DA 10, 000 
Washington, D.C. 

*Arnold, Henry H. Mrs. Henry H. Arnold GA 1, 700 
Sonoma, Calif. 

Barrett, Kate Waller Mrs. Rebekah Barrett Smith GN 625 
Alexandria, Va. ‘ 

*Bernays, Edward L. Edward L. Bernays DA 6, 000 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Bloch, Claude C. Naval Historical Foundation DN 1, 400 
Washington, D.C. 

*Brant, Irving N. Irving Brant D/G’A 25, 000 
DeLand, Fla. 

Buck, Solon J. Mrs. Solon J. Buck GA 300 
Washington, D.C. 

Caperton, William B. Naval Historical Foundation DN 700 
Washington, D.C. 

Cohen, A. M. Naval Historical Foundation DN 60 
Washington, D.C. 

Converse, George A. Naval Historical Foundation DN 60 


Washington, D.C. 
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Approximate 
number of 
Collection title Source Category items 
II, Personal Papers—Continued 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 
3. 20th Century—Continued 
Daniels, Josephus University of North Carolina Library PA 16 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
*Douglas, William O. Mr. Justice Douglas DA 7, 000 
Washington, D.C. 
Feis, Herbert Mrs. Herbert Feis GA 21 
York, Maine 
Frankfurter, Felix Harvard University PA 13 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Donald Hiss GA 275 
Washington, D.C. 
Furer, Julius A. Naval Historical Foundation DN 2, 800 
Washington, D.C. 
Gallup, George H. George H. Gallup GA 4 
Princeton, N.J. 
Gleason, Arthur Mrs. W. Templeton Johnson GN 3, 000 
San Diego, Calif. 
Greenslade, John W. Naval Historical Foundation DN 1, 400 
: Washington, D.C. 
Gwinn, John Naval Historical Foundation DN 450 
Washington, D.C. 
Horne, Frederick J. Naval Historical Foundation DN 1, 400 
Washington, D.C. 
*Jessup, Philip C. Philip C. Jessup GA 3 
Norfolk, Conn. 
Kirk, Alan G. Naval Historical Foundation DN 100 
Washington, D.C. 
Knowles, Herbert B. Naval Historical Foundation DN 2, 100 
: Washington, D.C. 
*La Follette, Robert M. Mrs. George Middleton GA 65 
Arlington, Va. 
*Landis, James M. Thomas J. Walsh GA 1, 000 
New York, N.Y. 
Luce, Clare Boothe Mrs. Henry R. Luce GA 8 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Luce, Stephen B. Naval Historical Foundation DA 100 
Washington, D.C. 
McCook Family Mrs. Katharine McCook Knox GA 425 
Washington, D.C. 
McGowan, Samuel Naval Historical Foundation DN 1, 800 


Washington, D.C. 
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Working draft of Robert Frost’s poem “On Looking Up by Chance at the Constellations,” published in West-Run- 
ning Brook in 1928 and later in Complete Works of Robert Frost, copyight 1936 by Robert Frost; copyright 1964 
by Lesley Frost Ballantine. Used by permission of Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
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Approximate 
number of 
Collection title Source Category items 
II. Personal Papers—Continued 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 
3. 20th Century—Continued 

McNair, Frederick V. Naval Historical Foundation DN 1, 400 
Washington, D.C. 

Merrill, A. Stanton Naval Historical Foundation DN 700 
Washington, D.C. 

Mowrer, Edgar Ansel Edgar A. Mowrer GA 15, 500 
Washington, D.C. 

Norris, George W. John P. Robertson GA 1, 000 
McCook, Neb. 

*Patterson, Robert P. Mrs. Robert P. Patterson GA 48, 500 
Cold Spring on Hudson, N.Y. 

Phillips, Richard H. Naval Historical Foundation DN 1, 400 
Washington, D.C. 

Riley, William E. Naval Historical Foundation DN 1, 400 
Washington, D.C. 

Robinson, Lydia Collection Lydia S. M. Robinson GA 3, 000 
Haverford, Pa. 

Shafroth, John F. Naval Historical Foundation DN 1, 400 
Washington, D.C. 

*Spingarn, Arthur B. Arthur B. Spingarn GA 125 
New York, N.Y. 

Sutton, Clarence E. Mrs. Gilbert B. Rude GN 4 
Washington, D.C. 

Sweetser, Arthur Estate of Arthur Sweetser DN 22, 350 
Washington, D.C. 

Thomas, Charles M. Naval Historical Foundation DN 5 
Washington, D.C. 

Warren, Charles Estate of Charles Warren GA 5 
Washington, D.C. 

Weiss, Harry Bischoff Harry B. Weiss GA 8 
Trenton, N.J. 

Wiley, Anna Kelton John Wiley GA 3, 000 
Washington, D.C. 

Williams, Charles E. Naval Historical Foundation DN 11 
Washington, D.C. 

Young, John Russell, Family Mrs. Gordon Russell Young D/GA 100 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Literary and Cultural History 
Amos and Andy Radio Scripts Copyright Office, LC rN 418 
*Barth, John John Barth GN 35 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Approximate 
number of 
Collection title Source Category items 
II. Personal Papers—Continued 
B. Literary and Cultural History—Continued 
Boone Family Adm. Joel T. Boone GN 2 
Washington, D.C. 
Caniff, Milton Milton A. Caniff GN 31 
New York, N.Y. 
*Capote, Truman Truman Capote GA 13 
Bridgehampton, N.Y. 
Clemens, Cyril Cyril Clemens GA 12 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
Columbia Broadcasting System CBS Radio GN 4, 700 
Radio scripts New York, N.Y. 
*Cronyn, Hume—Jessica Tandy Hume Cronyn DA 2, 800 
New York, N.Y. 
*Davenport, Marcia Marcia Davenport DN 550 
New York, N.Y. 
Denker, Henry Henry Denker GN 10 
New York, N.Y. 
Fields, W. C. Copyright Office, LC TN 22 
Scripts 
*Flanner, Janet—Solita Solano Solita Solano GA 70 
Orgeval, France 
*French, Daniel Chester -Mrs. William Penn Cresson GA 1, 750 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
Frost, Robert Lee Parke-Bernet Co. PA 6 
New York, N.Y. 
*Gertz, Elmer Elmer Gertz GA 6, 000 
Chicago, Ill. 
Harshaw, Ruth Mrs. Richard L. Clarke GN 1, 150 
Glencoe, II. 
Haydn, Hiram Hiram C. Haydn GA 156 
New York, N.Y. 
Housman, Alfred E. Sotheby & Co. PA 4 
London, England 
Housman, Laurence Sotheby & Co. PA 61 
London, England 
Janeway, Eliot and Elizabeth Mr. & Mrs. Eliot Janeway GN 20 
New York, N.Y. 
*Kantor, MacKinlay MacKinlay Kantor GA 500 
Sarasota, Fla. 
*Kellock, Katherine A. Katharine A. Kellock GN 175 


Washington, D.C. 
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Pages 170 and 171 of “The 
Italian Method Book- 
keeping . . . Wrote by 
Hezekiah Boone, Jr.” 
showing Boone’s use of 
spherical trigonometry and 
zodiacal signs in his 
calculations. 
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Approximate 
number of 
Collection title Source Category items 
II. Personal Papers—Continued 
B. Literary and Cultural History—Continued 
Larkin, Oliver W. Oliver W. Larkin GN 5 
Northampton, Mass. 
*Lawrie, Lee Oskar Mrs. Lee Lawrie GA 200 
Easton, Md. 
*Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M. Mrs. Robert S. Lynd GN 1, 600 
New York, N.Y. 
Mauldin, Bill Bill Mauldin GA 500 
Chicago, Ill. 
Michener, James A. James A. Michener GA 4, 700 
Pipersville, Pa. 
Moody, Dwight L. George W. Loos, Jr. GA 10 
Princeton, N.J. 
Moss, Arnold Arnold Moss GA 70 
New York, N.Y. 
Pennell (Joseph and Elizabeth R.) Collec- Architect of Capitol TA 9 
tion of Whistleriana Washington, D.C. 
: Charles Hamilton PA l 
New York, N.Y. 
Publishers’ Weekly Publisher’s Weekly GN 35 
New York, N.Y. 
Resnik, Muriel Muriel Resnik GA 500 
New York, N.Y. 
Sandburg, Carl Sophocles Papas GA 12 
Washington, D.C. 
Serling, Rod Rod Serling GN 1 
Ms of lecture at LC Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Shapiro, Karl Karl Shapiro GN 75 
Davis, Calif. 
Shepley, Henry Richardson Hugh Shepley GA 20 
Boston, Mass. 
*Spivak, Lawrence E. Lawrence E. Spivak G/DA 11, 000 
Washington, D.C. 
*Styron, William William Styron GA 15 
Roxbury, Conn. 
Toland, John John Toland GA 650 
Sharon, Conn. 
Traubel, Horace Gertrude Traubel 
Philadelphia, Pa. GA 15 


Charles E. Feinberg 
Detroit, Mich. 

Updike, John John Updike GA 35 
Ipswich, Mass. 
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Approximate 
number of 
Collection title Source Category items 
II. Personal Papers—Continued 
B. Literary and Cultural History—Continued 
Wheelock, John Hall John Hall Wheelock GA 6 
New York, N.Y. 
Wister, Owen Mrs. Walter Stokes GA 2, 500 
St. Davids, Pa. 
Zorach, William Tessim Zorach GA 1, 400 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
C. Scientific History 
Ames, Louise Bates Mrs. Louise B. Ames GA 150 
New Haven, Conn. 
Gamow, George Mrs. George Gamow GA 800 
Boulder, Colo. 
Glenn, John Herschel, Jr. John H. Glenn, Jr. GN 90, 000 
Seabrook, Tex. 
Kalmus, Herbert Thomas Mrs. Herbert T. Kalmus GN 20, 000 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
*Pincus, Gregory John Pincus GA 850 
Washington, D.C. 
*Sigmund Freud Archives Lucien Goldschmidt PA 29 
New York, N.Y. 
Sigmund Freud Archives, Inc. GA 75 
New York, N.Y. 
Thorndike, Edward Lee Mrs. Frances Thorndike Cope GA 200 
Montrose, N.Y. 
Vestine, Ernest Harry Mrs. Ernest H. Vestine GN 3, 800 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Von Braun, Wernher Wernher Von Braun GA 2, 700 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Waterman, Alan T. Mrs. Alan T. Waterman GN 35, 000 
Washington, D.C. 
Wolman, Abel Abel Wolman GA 6, 000 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ill. Archives and Records 
*American Historical Association American Historical Association GA 10, 000 
Washington, D.C. 
American Psychological Association American Psychological Association GA 61, 500 
Washington, D.C. 
Book-of-the-Month Club Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. GA 700 


New York, N.Y. 
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Approximate 
—" number of 
Collection title Source Category items 
Ill. Archives and Records—Continued 
Hillcrest Children’s Center Hillcrest Children’s Center GN 4, 000 
Washington, D.C. 
League of Women Voters League of Women Voters GA 30, 000 
Washington, D.C. 
National Consumers’ League National Consumers’ League GA 350 
Washington, D.C. 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee Women’s Joint Congressional Committee GA 125 
Washington, D.C. 
Collection title Location of originals Quantity 
IV. Reproductions 
A. Domestic 
Colfax, Schuyler LC 1 reel 
Doolittle, James Rood LC i reel 
*Fermi, Enrico University of Chicago 6 reels 
Chicago, III. 
Fessenden, William P. LC 5 reels 
Lincoln, Benjamin Massachusetts Historical Society 13 reels 
Boston, Mass. 
Lowndes, William Southern Historical Collection 2 reels 
University of North Carolina Library 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Rutledge, John Southern Historical Collection 2 reels 
University of North Carolina Library 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Sherman, William Tecumseh University of Notre Dame Library 15 reels 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Spanish Colonial Government in the Mariana LC 12 reels 
Islands 
Trumbull, Lyman LC 22 reels 
U.S. Morristown National Historical Park Morristown National Park 69 reels 


Morristown, N.J. 
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Collection title Location of originals Quantity 





IV. Reproductions—Continued 
A. Domestic—Continued 


Wade, Benjamin Franklin LC 11 reels 
Ward, Artemas Massachusetts Historical Society 5 reels 
Boston, Mass. 


B. Foreign 


Bryce, James, Lord Bodleian Library 7 reels 
American correspondence, 1871-1922 Oxford, England 

Dixon, James, and Sons Sheffield City Library 1 reel 
Correspondence, 1835-39 Sheffield, England 


Ecclesiastical and civil records of New Spain, ca. Archivo General de Indias 
1572-1750 Seville, Spain 


l 1 
Biblioteca Nacional se 
Madrid, Spain 
Foreign Office 115, vols. 2241-2290, to 1917 Public Record Office 36 reels 
London, England 
Frankfurter, Felix Hebrew University 4 reels 
Jerusalem, Israel 
Indiferente General 107, 108 Archivo General de Indias 6 reels 
Seville, Spain 
Leén y Gama, Antonio de, 1735-1802 Henry E. Huntington Library 1 reel 
San Marino, Calif. 
Lorenzana y Butrén, Francisco Antonio, 1722-1804 Vatican Archives 
The Vatican, Italy 
; ’ 1 reel 
Archivo General de Indias 
Seville, Spain 
Mss Mexicains, fonds 291, 292 Bibliothéque Nationale 3 reels 
Paris, France 
Marine B 2, Ordres et Dépéches, vols. 39-58, 60-62, Archives Nationales 40 reels 
64-66, 68-70, 72-74, 76-80, 82-86, 88-92, 96-100, Paris, France 
103-109, 112-118, 121-127, and 130-134 in whole 
or in part 
Pobedonostsev, Konstantin Petrovich Lenin Library 3 reels 
Correspondence, 1862-1904 Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Roscoe, William Picton Reference Library 2 reels 
American material, 1792-1831 Liverpool, England 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores 100 photos 
Correspondence between A. Lincoln and Foreign Mexico City, Mexico 
Minister Romero, 1861-63 
Townshend, Charles Duke of Buccleuch 3 reels 


Papers, 1725-67 Dalkeith House 
Midlothian, England 
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‘Abd al-Sabbir, Salah, 113 

Abercromby, Gen. James, 236 

Abramowicz, Dina, 105, 106 

Acheson, Dean, letters, 242 

Adams, Charles Francis, letter, 257 

Adams, Henry, letters, 245 

Adams, John D., letters, 245 

Adams, John Quincy, 257; letters and holograph draft 
of legal argument, 136 

Adams family, letters, 257 

Addams, Jane, letters, 142 

Adelard of Bath, musical setting of text, 29 

Afghanistan, national bibliography, 115 

Agoult, Marie, comtesse d’, 37 

Agrippa, Camillo, Trattato di scientia d’arme, 152 

Albee, Edward, 32 

Albert, Eugen d’, autographed photograph, 44 

Albert I, King of the Belgians, letters, 132 

Albert, Prince, Archduke of Austria and Governor of 
the Netherlands, engravings of funeral procession, 
159-161 and cover, July issue 

Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Public Library, gift, 256 

Alden, H. M., letters, 245 

Alexander, Yonah, 106 

The Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana, 
162-164 

Alger, Mrs. Louisa R., gift, 256 

Algeria, national bibliography, 111 

Allen, Rosamund, gift, 256 

Alsop, Joseph, papers, 259 

Ambrosini, Antonio, letter from John Glenn, 250 

American Anti-Slavery Society, 136 

American Colonization Society, 146, 147; records, 
132-134 

American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission, 140 

American Historical Association, 254; records, 267 

American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, 195 

American Psychological Association, records, 254, 267 

Ames, Louise Bates, papers, 145, 267 

Amos and Andy Radio Scripts, 262 

An, Ch‘un-giin, 97 
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Anderson, G. W., 108 

Andrea, Zoan, 159 

Andreani, Andrea, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20 

Antheil, George: letters, 36; manuscript score, 21 

Antheil, Mrs. George, gift, 21 
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Knowles, Herbert B., papers, 260 

Knox, Mrs. Katharine McCook, gift, 260 

Kobayashi, Key K., report on Japan, 98-104 

Korea: acquisitions, 96-98; biographical directories, 
97; court system, 216-225; exchange agreement with 
U.S., 96; government publications, 96; Korean- 
English dictionary, 97 ; medicine, 98; migrations, 98; 
motion pictures, 98; national bibliographies, 96-98; 
rare manuscripts, books, 96 

Kosovsky, Binyamin, 111 

Koussevitzky, Serge, 24; letters, 37; see also Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation, Inc., and Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the Library of 
Congress 

Kressel, Getzel, 105 

Kulkarni, V. Y., 119 

Kupferman, Meyer, manuscript scores, 31 

Kuroda, Andrew Y., report on Japan, 98-104 

Kurz, Otto, 107 

Kyriak, Theodore E., 121 


Laderman, Ezra, manuscript scores, 31 

La Follette, Robert M., papers, 260 

Lafont, Pierre Bernard, 121 

Landis, James M., papers, 260 

Language and literature: African language collec- 
tion, 131; bibliography of Indian literature, 119; 
Hebraic materials, 105, 110; Manuscript Division 
acquistions in, 243-248; Persian manuscript on 
India, 161 ; see also Dramatic arts; and Poetry 

“Land Ownership Maps, a Checklist of Nineteenth 
Century United States County Maps in the Library 
of Congress,” 170, 171 

Lankrink, Prosper Henry, 13, 14 

Lansing, Robert, interviews with Arthur Sweetser, 242 
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Laos, national bibliography, 121 

Larkin, Oliver W., papers, 266 

Latrobe, John Hazlehurst Boneval, papers, 134 

La Vega, Aurelio de: letters, 37; manuscript scores, 36 

Law and legal materials: mass trials, 216, 222, 224; 
North Korean courts, 216-225; U.S. mining camp 
laws, 226-233 

Lawrie, Lee Oskar, papers, 266 

Lawrie, Mrs. Lee, gift, 266 

Lazarus de Soardis, printed work, 153 

League of Nations, 235, 240, 241, 242 

League of Women Voters, records, 268 

Leavitt, Donald L., report on recordings, 44—47 

Leavitt, Joshua, letters, 136, 138 

Lebanon, national bibliography, 111 

Le Brun, Charles, La Grande Galerie de Versailles, 
161 

Lee, Yang Ha, 97 

LeFévre, Jacques, d’Etaples, 155 

Legenda de sancto Faustino e Iouita, 157 

Léger, Aléxis, Anubase, 168 

Leginska, Ethel, letter, 37 

Lehman, Robert O., gifts, 25, 39 

Leigh, Mrs. James, 204, 208 

Leland, Waldo G., 254 

Lely, Sir Peter, 13 

Leo X, Pope, 156 

Leén y Gama, Antonio de, 1735-1802, papers on 
microfilm, 269 

Lerner, Alan Jay, lyrics, 27 

Le Roy, Guillaume, woodcuts, 2, 3, 154, 155 

Lesley, J. Peter, quoted, 195 

LeSourd, Mrs. Catherine Marshall, gift, 256 

Lester, Sean, letters, 242 

Lewis, Daniel W., oration, 165 

Li, Sheng-to, catalog to private collection of, 96 

Library of Congress, early history, 55-61 

Lie, Trygve, letters, 242 . 

Liesvelt, Adrian van, printed work, 150 

Ligozzi, Jacopo, 18 

Lim, Beda, 121 

Lincoln, Abraham, President: acquisitions associated 
with, 139, 162-164, 213-215; campaign tickets, 
162; letters related to, 162, 164, 168, 213-215, 269; 
portrait, 164; proclamation, 162 

Lincoln, Benjamin,. papers on microfilm, 268 

Lincoln, Mary Todd, letter to, 164 

Lincoln, Mrs. Robert Todd, gift, 164 

“Lincoln, Welles, and the Public Service,” 213-215 

Lindbergh, Charles A., gift, 256 

Liszt, Franz: letters, 37; manuscript score, 22 

Locke, John Goodwin, gift, 256 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, letters, 245 

Loeffler, Charles Martin Tornov, score, 43 

Lomax collection, photographs, 146 


Lomax, John and Alan, folklore collection, 146 

London, Jack, letters, 245 

Loos, George W., Jr., gift, 266 

Lopatnikoff,. Nikolai: gift, 37; manuscript scores, 31 

Lorenzan:. y Butrén, Francisco Antonio, papers on 
microfilm, 269 

Louis IX, King of France, portrait, 155 

Lowndes, William, papers, 139, 268 

Luce, Clare Boothe, papers, 260 

Luce, Stephen B., papers, 260 

Lugt, Frits, quoted, 13, 14 

Luther, Martin, 156; Antwortt teutsch Mart. Luthers 
auff Konig Henrichs von Engelland buch, 157; 
Contra Henricum Regem Angliae Martinus Luther, 
157 

Lyell, James P. R., 157 


‘Lyle, John T., Jr., gift, 256 


Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M., papers, 266 


Ma, Ching-hsien, 95 
McCook, family, papers, 260 
McCormick, Ruth Hanna, letters, 142 
McDonough, John: “Lincoln, Welles, and the Public 
Service,” 213-215; “Manuscript Resources for the 
Study of Negro Life and History,” 126-148; report 
on acquisitions, Manuscript Division, 234-269 
MacDowell, Edward Alexander, manuscript score, 22, 
23 
McGowan, Samuel, papers, 260 
MacKaye, James M., papers, 140 
Mackenzie, Henry, The Man of Feeling, 165 
McKinley, Whitfield, papers, 136 
McKinley, William, letters, 142 
McKinstry, John, 121 
McLain, Rev. William, portrait, 147 
MacLeish, Archibald: “Cooperative Scholarship,” 6; 
letters, 242; on origin of Quarterly Journal, 1, 2,6 
McNair, Frederick V., papers, 262 
Madison, Dolley, 257 
Madison, James, papers, 257 
Maddox, Jerald C., “Essay on a Tintype,” 48-54 
al-Mala’ikah, Nazik, 112 
Malaysia, national bibliography, 121 
Malipiero, Gian Francesco, scores, 40 
Mandelbaum, Jacob B., 105 
Mann, Mary Tyler Peabody, papers, 140 
Manning, Mrs. Helen Taft, gift, 257 
Manuscript Division: recent acquisitions listed, 256- 
269; report on acquisitions, 234—269 
“Manuscript Resources for the Study of Negro Life 
and History,” 126-148 
Manuscripts: African language collection, 131; 
archives and records, 250, 254; diplomatic, military, 
political, and social history, 236-243 ; facsimile, 168; 
journals, diaries, notebooks, and scrapbooks, 127, 











132, 135, 136, 138, 140, 143, 246; Library of Con- 
gress resources on Negro life and history, 126-149; 
list of Manuscript Division acquisitions, 1968, 256- 
269; literary materials, 132, 142, 145, 168 (facsim- 
ile), 243-248; microfilm, 254, 268; musical scores, 
21-36; Persian-language manuscript about India, 
161; plantation books, 138; on scientific history, 249, 
254; Slave Narrative Collection of the Federal 
Writers Project, 145 

Mao, Tse-tung, 92, 94 

“The Map Publishing Career of Robert Pearsall 
Smith,” by Walter W. Ristow, 170-196 

Maps: county maps, 170-172, 185, 195; Pacific Rail- 
road of Missouri, 166, 167; printed by Robert Pear- 
sall Smith, 172-196; techniques of printing, 175- 
185 

Marshall, Thomas M., 231 

Marshall, Thurgood, letters, 129 

Martin, E. S., letters, 245 | 

Martin, Mrs. Richard R., gift, 259 

Martin, Samuel E., 97 

Martini, Jean Paul Egide, score, 40 

Marwick, Lawrence, report on Hebraica, 104-111 

Mason, Alexander M., papers, 132 

Mason, John Brown, 122 

Mason, Julian: “Owen Wister, Boy Librarian,” 200- 
212; report on acquisitions, Manuscript Division, 
234-269 

Mauldin, Bill, papers, 266 

Maxwell, William Stirling, 159 

Mayer, Leo Ary, 107 

Mazari’i, Zahra, 114 

Mazzei, Filippo, 57 

Mearns, David C., quoted, 213 

Mearns Fund; see David C. Mearns Fund 

Medtner, Nikolai Karlovich, manuscript score, 23 

Meigs, Josiah, printed work, 165 

Meigs, Return Jonathan, papers, 258 

Melhado, Mrs. Vernon K., gift, 258 

Mellon, Paul, 250 

Mennin, Peter, manuscript scores and sketches, 31 

Mercator, Gerardus, portrait, 152 

Merrill, A. Stanton, papers, 262 

Merrill, Robert, manuscript score and papers, 32 

Mertins, Mrs. Esther N., gift, 256 

Meshorer, Ya‘akov, 109 

Mexican documents, in Harkness Collection, 63 

Mexico: documents in Harkness Collection, 63; man- 
uscript in Bibliothéque Nationale, on microfilm, 169; 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, correspondence 
on microfilm, 269; see also “Hernando Cortés and 
the Aztec Indians in Spain” 

Michaux, Francois Andre, 195 

Michelangelo Buonarroti, portrait, 158 

Michener, James A., papers, 266 
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Middleton, Mrs. George, gift, 260 

Millar, Eric George, 168 

Milligan, Samuel, 257 

Mills, Judge Joseph T., interview with Lincoln, 164 

Milton, George Fort, papers, 143 

Miner, Myrtilla, papers, 139 

Miner Normal School (Miner Teachers’ College), 139 

Missale secundum ordinem Carthusiensium, 157 

Mitchell, Dr. Charles, 52 

Mitchell, Langdon, 211 

Mitchell, S. Weir, 209; letters, 246 

Mitusov, Stepan, libretto, 35 

Moldenhauer, Hans, letter, 37 

Monroe, James, papers, 257 

Montcalm, Marquis de, 236 

Moody, Dwight L., papers, 266 

Moore, Douglas Stuart, manuscript scores, 32 

Morocco, bibliography, 112 

Morrisson, Mrs. James W., gift, 259 

Mosher, Thomas B., letters, 245 

Moss, Arnold, papers, 266 

Motion Picture Producers Association of Korea, gift, 98 

Motion pictures: Korean, 98; Negro materials, 146 

Mound City Blue Blowers, recording, 46 

Mowrer, Edgar Ansel, papers, 235, 243, 262 

Murphy, Edgar Gardaner, letters, 130 

Murphy, Robert, 243 

Murray Collection, Negro materials, 146 

Mushar, Khanbaba, 114 

Music: early imprints, 37-39, 40, 41; folk songs, 44; 
instruction manuals, 41, 42; letters related to, 26, 
27, 32, 36, 41; manuscript scores, 21-36, 246; 
musico-dramatic productions, 28, 29, 35, 39-40, 42, 
43; materials related to the Negro, 146; psalmbooks, 
40 ; recordings, 44—47 

Music Division: material related to the Negro, 146; 
report on acquisitions, 21—47 

Musorgskii, Modest Petrovich, manuscript score, 24 


Nagao, Philip M., report on Japan, 98-104 

Narkiss, Mordecai, 108 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, records, 127-129; photograph collection, 146 

National Association of Colored Women, 142 

National Consumers’ League, records, 268 

National Freedmen’s Relief Association, 141 

National Negro Business League, 130 

National Trust for Historic Preservation, gift, 256 

National Urban League, papers, 129 

Naval Historical Foundation, deposits, 259, 260, 262 

Near East: 111-117; national bibliographies, 111, 
114-117; Neo-Hittite monuments, 109; Philistine 
culture, 109; poetry, 112-114, 116 

Negroes: bibliography on, 125; Library of Congress 
materials related to, 126-148, 254 
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Nepal, national bibliography, 118 

Nepoeu (bookseller), printed work, 161 

Neroni, Bartolommeo, 8, 9, 15, 18 

New Spain, ecclesiastical and civil records of, on micro- 
film, 269; see also “The Coat of Arms of Hernando 
Cortés” and “Hernando Cortés and the Aztec Indians 
in Spain” 

Newberry Library, gift, 256 

Newman, Ralph G., gift, 256 

Newspapers and periodicals: Lincolniana, 162, 164 

Nguyén Thé-Anh, 122 

Nichols, Red, and His Five Pennies, recording, 46 

Nicholson, Lt. Comdr. James W. A., 214, 215 

Nicolaus Laurentii, printed work, 150 

Nicolay, Mrs. James A., gift, 256 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, papers, 143 

Nikisch, Artur, autographed photograph, 44 

Norris, George W., papers, 262 

Nott, Josiah Clark, letters, 139 


O’Connell, Col. Edward M., deposit, 259 
“Of Gregory, Gold, and Greeley,” 226-233 
Ogden, Robert C.: papers, 142, 143; photograph, 131 
Oguzcan, Umit Yasar, 116 

Oliver, John W., pamphlet, 165, 166 
Olmstead, Samuel R., pamphlet, 165, 166 
Olmsted, Frederick Law, papers, 259 
Olmsted, Mrs. Julian, deposit, 259 

Olson, Willard, letters, 254 

O’Neill, Mrs. Edward G., gift, 256 
Oppenheimer, J. Robert, tape recording, 47 
Oppi, Bernardino, printed work, 159 

Oratio Dominica in CLV. Linguas, 168 
Orientalia Division, report on acquisitions, 91-123 
Original Dixieland Jass Band, recording, 46 
Orrego-Salas, Juan, letter, 37 

Oster, Harry, folklore collection, 146 

Otis, Bass, 182 

Ovid, Fastorum libri, 155 

Ovington, Mary White, letters, 129 

Owen, Robert Dale, 140 

“Owen Wister, Boy Librarian,” 200-212 


Pacific Railroad of Missouri: map, 166-167; pam- 
phlet, 165 

Pacini, Piero, printed work, 153 

Padilla, Juan de, 157 

Il Padre San Benedetto con l’espositione d’el R. Padre 
Rogiero di Barletta, 159 

“Paean to a Year of Plenty: Recent Acquisitions of 
the Music Division,” 21-47 

Paganini, Nicol6, manuscript score, 23 

Page, Walter Hines, letters, 130 

Paige, Herman D., papers, 259 

Pakistan, national bibliographies, 118, 119 





Pala, Hiiseyin, 116 

Panzer, Mrs. Irving R. M., gift, 258 

Papas, Sophocles, gift, 266 

Papermaking: Art and Craft, award, 125 

Paris Peace Conference, 242 

Parish, H. Carroll, 122 

Park, Young Ja, 97 

Parker, Robert Allerton, 174 

Parker, Theodore, lectures, 136 

Parmigianino, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 

Par-'s, Robert, manuscript scores, 32 

Pa:savanti, Jacopo, Specchio di vera Penitentia, 153 

Pat, Jacob, 108 

Patterson, Maureen, 118 

Patterson, Robert P., papers, 145, 262 

Patterson, Mrs. Robert P., gift, 262 

Paul VI, Pope, address, 169 

Peabody, George Foster: letters, 130; papers, 142 

Pegnitzer, Johann, printed work, 157 

“The ‘Pembroke’ Album of Chiaroscuro Woodcuts,” 
8-20 

Pendleton, William and John, lithographic maps, 182 

Penn, William, 178, 180 

Pennell (Joseph and Elizabeth R.) Collection of 
Whistleriana, 266 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 53 

Pennsylvania, maps, 181, 182, 183, 185, 187, 191, 192 

Pergolesi, Giambatista, 35 

Perkins, Maxwell, letters, 244, 247 

Perle, George: correspondence, 41; manuscript scores, 
32 

Perrins, Dyson, 158 

Persichetti, Vincent, manuscript scores, 33 

Peruvian documents, in Harkness Collection, 63 

Peruzzi, Balthasar, 18 

Petrassi, Geoffredo, letter, 37 

Phelps, William Lyon, letters, 245 

Philadelphia and vicinity, maps, 181, 182, 183, 185, 
187, 191, 192 

Philadelphia Inquirer, supplement, 162 

Philadelphia Salon of Photography, 50-54 

Philip H. and A. S. W. Rosenbach Foundation, 168 

Philippines, national bibliography, 121 

Philips, C. H., 118 

Phillips, Philip Lee, annual report, 170 

Phillips, Richard H., papers, 262 

Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 49, 50, 52 

Photo-Secession, 53, 54 

Picasso, Pablo, book designs, 161 

Pickens, Francis Wilkinson, papers, 139 

Pier, Arthur Stanwood, quoted, 207 

Pierce, Franklin, papers, 257 

Pierrepont, Edwards, papers, 259 

Pigouchet, Philippe, printed work, 150 

Pillow, Gen. Gideon, 252-253 





Pincus, Gregory, papers, 267 

Pincus, John, gift, 267 

Piston, Walter, manuscript scores, 33 

Pittaluga, Mary, 16 

Platoff, Marc, libretto, 34 

Plautus, Comoediae, 153 

Pobedonostsev, Konstantin Petrovich, correspondence 
on microfilm, 269 

Poetry: Arabic, 112; Armenian, 117; Marxist, 113; 
Persian, 113; Pushto, 114; Sudanese, 113; Turkish, 
116 

Pope, Lucretia, gift, 256 

Porter, Dorothy B., bibliography, 148 

Potter, Pitman, letters, 242 

Poulenc, Francis, manuscript score, 24 

Pourhadi, Ibrahim, report on Near East, 113-115 

Pousseur, Henri, manuscript score, 33 

Prevost, N., printed work, 157 

Primrose, William, letters, 27 

Printing: anastatic, 175-180, 182, 183; chiaroscuro 
woodblock prints, 8—20; lithography, 182, 183 

Prints and photographs: chiaroscuro woodcuts, 8-20; 
creative photography, 48-54; photographs in Manu- 
script Division, 132, 145, 146; photographs in Music 
Division, 43, 44 

Prints and Photographs Division: creative photog- 
raphy, 48-54; motion picture collection, 146; Negro 
materials in, 146; “Pembroke” album of chiaroscuro 
woodcuts, 8—20 . 

Prokofiev, Sergei Sergeevich, manuscript scores, 24 

Prudhon, Pierre-Paul, engravings, 161 

Pruett, Dewey, gift, 257 

Publishers’ Weekly, papers, 266 

Puteano, E., 161 

Putnam, Herbert, quoted on the Harkness Collection, 
63 

Pynson, Richard, printed work, 156 


Qabbani, Nizar, 113 

Quarterly Fournal of the Library of Congress: an- 
nouncement of first issue, 6; award, 125; change in 
name, 2; 25th anniversary, 1—5 

Quiett, Glenn Chesney, quoted, 232 

Quinn, John, edition of letters, 168 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei, recording, 45 

Rainey, Ma (Gertrude M. N. Pridgett), recording, 46 

Raksin, David, manuscript scores, 33 

Ramelli, Agostino, 
Kiinste, 159, 167 

Randall, A. W., interview with Lincoln, 164 

Randolph, T. J., 258 

Raphael de Reggio, 17, 18 

Raphael Sanzio, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20 


Schatzkammer mechanischer 
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Rare books: facsimile editions, 168; fine bindings and 
printings, 150-162, 167, 168; incunabula, 150-152; 
limited editions, 168; Picasso volumes, 161; 16th- 
century works, 152-159, 165; 17th-century works, 
159-161; 18th-century works, 161, 165, 167 

Rare Books Division: materials related to the Negro, 
145; report on acquisitions, 149-169 

RaSHI, 110 

Ravel, Maurice, 24 

Read, Gardner, manuscript scores, 33 

“Recent Acquisitions of the Manuscript Division,” 
234-270 

Recordings, collections of, 44—47 

Redfield, Robert S., 50, 52 

Redlich, Hans, letters, 41 

Reich, Willi, letter, 42 

Reid, Alistair, lyrics, 31 

Reid, Whitelaw, papers, 259 

Remington, Frederic, letters, 245 

Reni, Guido, 15, 18, 19 

Resnik, Muriel, papers, 266 

Revels, Hiram R., papers, 135 

Reverdy, Pierre, Sable Mouvant, 161 

Rhodes, Mrs. Mae H., gifts, 43, 45 

Ricci, Franco Maria, facsimile volume, 169 

Riley, Edward, manual, 41 

Riley, William E., papers, 262 

Rilke, Rainer Maria, poem set to music, 27 

Ristow, Walter W., “The Map Publishing Career of 
Robert Pearsall Smith,” 170-196 

Roberts, Ivor S., gift, 256 

Roberts, Jonathan, papers, 139 

Roberts, Joseph Jenkins, portrait, 146 

Roberts Settlement, 139 

Robertson, John P., gift, 262 

Robinson, Lydia, collection, 262 

Rockefeller, John D., letters, 130 

Rockefeller, John D., III, letters, 242 

Rode, Jacques Pierre Joseph, manuscript score, 24 

Rodgers, Richard, manuscript scores, 34 

Romano, Giulio, 18 

Romberg, Sigmund: papers, 43 ; recordings, 45 

Rome, Harold, manuscript scores and papers, 34 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., letters, 242; quoted, 242 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 143; letters, 130, 142, 245; 
papers, 257 

Root, Elihu, letters, 142 

Roscoe, William, correspondence on microfilm, 269 

Rosenbach, A. S. W.: assembly of Harkness Collection, 
63; gift, 55 

Rosenbach, Philip H. and A.S.W., Foundation, 168 

Rosenwald, Julius, letters, 130 

Rosenwald, Lessing J.: additions to collection, 149- 
162; catalog, 2 

Row, Soon Myung, 97 

Roxburghe Club, publication of, 168 
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Royal African Company, 132 

Rude, Mrs. Gilbert B., gift, 262 

Russell, Bertrand, 174 

Russell, Charles E.; letters, 129; papers, 142, 143 
Russell, William Green, 228, 232; portrait, 229 
Rutledge, John, papers on microfilm, 268 


Sa‘adi, 114 

Sabah, national bibliography, 121 

Sahagin, Fray Bernardino de, 88 

Sa‘id, Ali Ahmad, 112 

Salviati, Francesco, 18 

Salviati, Giuseppe, 18 

Sandburg, Carl: papers, 266; quoted, 164 

Sanford, Fillmore, letters, 254 

Sanger, Margaret, papers, 145 

Santa Cruz, Domingo, letter, 37 

Sarmadi, ‘Abbas, 114 

Sas, Andrés, letter, 37 

Sauguet, Henri, manuscript score, 34 

al-Sayyab, Badr Shakir, 112 

Schanck, Peter C., “Of Gregory, Gold, and Greeley,” 
226-233 

Schappert, Linda G., 120 

Schoeffer, John, printed work, 157 

Schoenberg, Arnold, papers, 43 

Schoenberg, Mrs. Arnold, letter, 41 

Scialoja, Vittorio, 241 

Science and Technology: in Israel, 105; Japanese 
scientific directories, 103; manuscripts on scientific 
history, 249, 254 

Scribner, Charles, Jr., letters, 245 

Selden-Goth, Mrs. Gisella, gift, 23 

Seneca, Proverbios de Seneca, 157 

Senefelder, Alois, 176, 182 

Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation, Inc., 30 

Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the Library 
of Congress, 26, 28, 29, 30, 33, 36 

Serling, Rod, manuscript of lecture at LC, 266 

Sewell, William W., 257 

Shafroth, John F., papers, 262 

Shakespeare, William: Kemble volume, 201; quoted, 
165 

Shapiro, Hayyim Nahman, 110 

Shapiro, Karl, papers, 266 

Shaw, Artie, recording, 47 

Sheldon, Mary French, papers, 132 

Shelton, Mr. & Mrs. Hal, gift, 258 

Shepley, Henry Richardson, papers, 266 

Shepley, Hugh, gift, 266 

Sherman, William Tecumseh, papers on microfilm, 268 

Shifrin, Seymour J., manuscript score, 35 

Shiner, Michael, diary, 139 

Shohetman, Baruch, 108 

Shufeldt, Mason, papers, 132 

Shufeldt, Robert W., papers, 132 





Shunami, Shlomo, 108 

Sibelius, Jean, ietter, 37 

Sidney, J. C., maps of Philadelphia, 181, 185, 187-189 

Siemens, Charles William, 177 

Siemens, Ernest Werner, 177 

Sifton, Paul, report on acquisitions, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, 234-269 

Sights, Mrs. Jane Roller, gift, 256 

Sigmund Freud Archives, 250, 251, 254, 267 

Sikkim, national bibliography, 119 

Simpson, Matthew, papers, 138 

Sinclair, Upton: letters, 245; Oil!, 168 

Singapore, national bibliography, 122 

Singles, Mrs. Gordon, gift, 256 

Sitt, Hans, autographed photograph, 44 

Skinner, Lt. Col. James, illustrated manuscript, 160, 
161 

Slave Narrative Collection of the Federal Writers 
Project, 145, 146 

Slave Papers, 135, 136 

Slonimsky, Nicolas, letter, 37 

Smart, James R., report on recordings, 44-47 

Smiley, Jerome, quoted, 228 

Smith, Alys, 174 

Smith, Bessie, recording, 46 

Smith, Clara, recording, 47 

Smith, David R., edition of Conrad manuscripts, 168 

Smith, Hannah Whitall, 172, 174, 194 

Smith, John Jay: 172, 175-178, 180, 182-184, 187, 
189, 194; portrait, 174 

Smith, Lloyd Pearsall, 172, 175, 178, 184, 194 

Smith, Logan Pearsall, 174, 184 

Smith, Mamie, and Her Jazz Hounds, recording, 47 

Smith, Mary, 174 

Smith, Mrs. Rebekah Barrett, gift, 259 

Smith, Robert Pearsall: 174-176, 178, 181, 183, 184— 
187, 189, 190, 191, 194, 195; portrait, 172 

Smith, Trixie, recording, 47 

Smith, William E., gift, 239, 258 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, papers, 145 

Solano, Solita, papers, 263 

Sophocles, 35 

South Asia, national bibliographies, 117-120 

Southeast Asia, national bibliographies, 120-123 

Southern Commission on the Study of Lynching, 143 

Sowerby, Leo, manuscript score, 24 

Spaak, Paul Henri, 243 

Spaatz, Carl, papers, 145 

Spain: administrative records on microfilm, 169, 268, 
269; see also Cortés, Hernando 

Spingarn, Arthur, 127; papers, 128, 129, 262 

Spingarn, Joel E., letters, 142 

Spivak, Lawrence E., papers, 266 





Squier, Ephraim George, papers, 139 

Stanley, Henry Morton, letters, 132 

Stanton, Edwin M., letters, 136; papers, 140 

Starer, Robert, manuscript score, 35 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 96 

Stephens, Alexander H., letters, 140 

Stephenson, Nathaniel Wright, papers, 143 

Stephenson, Richard W., map checklist, 170, 171 

Stern Collection; see the Alfred Whital Stern Collec- 
tion of Lincolniana 

Stern, Norton B., 107 

Stevens, Halsey, letter, 37 

Stevens, Thaddeus, papers, 140 

Stevenson, Adlai, 243 

Stieglitz, Alfred, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54 

Stokes, Mrs. Walter, gift, 267 

Storey, Moorfield: letters, 129; papers, 142, 143 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, letters, 142 

Straight, Willard, letters, 242 

Stravinsky, Igor: letters, 26, 41; manuscript scores, 
26, 35 

“The Structure and Functions of the North Korean 
Court System,” 216-225 

Styne, Jule, holograph music, 32 

Styron, William, papers, 144, 145, 266 

Sudan, poetry, 113 

Sutton, Clarence E., papers, 262 

Swan, Capt. Samuel, memoranda, 131 

Sweetser, Arthur, papers, 235, 240-243, 262 

Szent-Gyorgyi, Albert, gift, 256 


Taft, Robert A., papers, 145 

Taft, William -Howard: letters, 130; papers, 257; 
photograph, 131 

Tagore, Sir Rabindranath, poem set to music, 34 

Tailleferre, Germaine, manuscript scores, 36 

Tandy, Jessica, papers, 263 

Tanner, Benjamin Tucker, papers, 135 

Tappan, Arthur, letters, 136 

Tappan, Benjamin, papers, 136 

Tappan, Lewis, papers, 136 

Tasso, Torquato, Aminta, favola boschereccia, 161 

Tate, Allen, 2, 7 

Taylor, Deems, recording, 45 

Taylor, Zachary, papers, 258 

Terence, Comoediae, 153 

Terrell, Mary Church, papers, 142 

Terrell, Robert H., papers, 142 

Thailand, national bibliography, 122 

Thant, U, signed facsimile, 168, 169 

Thayer, William Roscoe, 211 

Thomas 4 Kempis, Della imitatione di Giesu Christo, 
153 

Thomas, Ambroise, score, 40 

Thomas, Charles M., papers, 262 
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Thomas, Jesse O., papers, 130 

Thompson, Ambrose W., papers, 140 

Thompson, John J., gift, 23 

Thompson, Pishey, Catalogue of English, Classical and 
Foreign Books on Sale at His Store . . ., 168 

Thorndike, Edward Lee, papers, 267 

Thornton, William, manuscripts, 132—134 

Tibet, national bibliography, 120 

Tierney, Harry Austin, manuscript scores, 25 

Tierney, Mrs. Harry Austin, gift, 25 

Tilton, Theodore, letters, 142 

Titian, 19 

Toland, John, papers, 266 

Tomlinson, Bishop H. A., gift, 256 

Toro, Alfonso, 88 7 

Torquemada, Juan de, 75 

Tosar, Héctor, letter, 37 

Townshend, Charles, papers on microfilm, 269 

Trakl, Georg, poems set to music, 25 

Traubel, Gertrude, gift, 266 

Traubel, Horace, papers, 266 

Tridino, Joannes, Tacuinus de, printed work, 155 

Trimble, Lester, manuscript score, 36 

Trithemius, Johannes, Liber octo quaestionum ad 
Maximilianum Cesarem, 153 

Troth, Henry: 49, 50; photograph, 48 

Truman, Harry, letters, 242 

Trumbull, Lyman, papers on microfilm, 268 

Tseng, Ying-ching, 94 

Tunisia, accessions list, 112 

TJiqan, Fadwa, 113 

Turkey: anticommunist publications, 116; national 
bibliographies, 115; poetry, 116; public libraries, 116 

Tuskegee Association, 130 

Tuskegee Institute, 130, 131 

Tuthill, Burnet C., gift, 43 

Tyler, John, papers, 258 

Tzara, Tristan, La Rose et le chien, 161 


Ugo da Carpi, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20 

Ulmann collection, photographs, 146 

UNESCO, national commissions for bibliography, 91 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: influence in 
Korea, 216, 218-219, 221, 223-224; Japanese works 
on, 104; Tajikistan poets, 114; works on Japan, 104 

United Arab Republic, national bibliographies, 111; 
see also Arabic materials 

United Nations, 242 

United World Federalist organization, 243 

Universal-Edition, letters, 41 

University of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
gift, 256 

Untermeyer, Jean S., poem set to music, 34 

Untermeyer, Louis, gift, 256 

Updike, John, 249; papers, 266 
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Urban League, 130 

U.S. Morristown National Historical Park, papers on 
microfilm, 268 

Ussishkin, David, 109 


Van Buren, Martin, papers, 258 

Van Gieson, Ransford E., papers, 259 

Vanni, Francois, 18 

Van Vechten, Carl, photographs, 146 

Varela, Juan, printed work, 157 

Varro, Mrs. Margit, gift, 37 

Vecellio, Cesare, 150 

Vento, Mattia, score, 40 

Verdi, Fortunio Giuseppe Francesco, score, 40 

Verne, Jules, 209 

Vestine, E. H., papers, 235, 249, 267 

Vestine, Mrs. Ernest H., gift, 267 

Vicentino, Nicola, prints, 16, 17, 18 

Victoria, Queen of England, letter, 164 

Vieru, Anatol, manuscript scores, 36 

Vietnam, Democratic Republic of: Japanese handbook 
on, 103; national bibliography, 122 

Vignola, Giacomo Barozzio, Regola delli cinque ordini 
architettura, 158, 159 

Villard, Henry, quoted, 232 

Villard, Oswald Garrison, letters, 129, 130 

Vingle, Jean de, printed work, 153 

Virgil, folio edition of works, 161 

Vivaldus, J. L., Opus regale, 152, 153, 155 

Von Braun, Wernher; papers, 267; tape recording, 47 


Wade, Benjamin, papers, 140, 269 

Waller, Thomas “Fats,” recording, 47 

Walling, Henry Francis, map publishing, 172, 189 

Walling, William English, letters, 129 

Walpole, Horace, quoted, 13 

Walsh, Thomas J., gift, 260 

Walsh, Ulysses, gift, 45 

Walters, Frank, letters, 242 

Walton, Sir William, manuscript score, 36 

Wang, Chi, report on China, 92-96 

Wang, Hsien-ch’ien, 96 

Ward, Artemas, papers on microfilm, 269 

Warren, Charles, papers, 262 

Warren, Robert Penn, 2 

Washington, Booker T., 143; letters, 142; papers, 130; 
photograph, 131 

Washington, George, letters, 257; papers, 258; reply 
to broadside, 164 

Washington World Affairs Center, 242 

Waterman, Alan T., papers, 267 

Watermarks Collection, 258 

Waters, Edward N., “Paean to a Year of Plenty: Re- 
cent Acquisitions of the Music Division,” 21-47 

Waters, Ethel, recording, 47 





Watson, Eva Laurence, 52, 53 

Webster, Daniel, 143; letter, 257; papers, 258 

Weiditz, Christoph; Aztec drawings, 72-78; Cortés 
portraits, 70, 80; self-portrait, 79 

Weill, Kurt, letters, 37 

Weinstein, Myron M., report on Hebraica, 104-111 

Weiss, Harry Bischoff, papers, 262 

Weld, Angela Grimke, papers, 136 

Weld, Theodore, papers, 136 

Welles, Gideon, letter from Lincoln, 213-215 

Welles, Sumner, 243; letters, 242 

Wells, Lester G., biography, 139 

Wendell, Barrett, letters, 245 

Westwood, Howard C., gift, 259 

Wheelock, John Hall, 247; papers, 267 

White, Clarence H., 49, 50, 51, 52; photograph, 48 

White, Walter, letters, 128, 129, 142 

Whiteman, Paul, recording, 47 

Whitman, Walt, letter, 125 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, letters, 136 

Whittlesey, Elisha, letters, 136 

Wiener, Theodore, 105 

Wiley, Anna Kelton, papers, 262 

Wiley, John, gift, 262 

Wilkins, Roy, letters, 129 

Williams, Charles E., papers, 262 

Williams, William C., report on Hebraica, 104-111 

Wilson, Woodrow, letters, 142 

Wiltberger, Christian, diary, 132 

Wise, Gov. Henry A., 139 

Wistar, Isaac Jones, 186, 189, 190; portrait, 187 

Wister, Owen: alumnus of St. Paul’s School, 209-211; 
papers, 203, 243, 244-246, 267; portrait, 200; school 
librarian, 201-209 

Wister, Sarah, 244 

Wolfle, Dael, letters, 254 

Wolman, Abel, papers, 267 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, records, 268 

Wong, Fook-luen, 95 

Wong, Sybil, 94 

Wood, Hugh Bernard, 119 

Woodbury, Levi, papers, 238-240, 258 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 242 

Woods, Joseph, anastatic printing, 176 

Woodson, Carter G., papers, 135 

Woollcott, Alexander, recording, 45 

Work Projects Administration, folklore manuscripts, 
146 

World Magnetic Survey, 235, 250 

Wright, Elizur, papers, 136 

Wu, Eugene, 92, 93 

Wu, K. T., report on China, 92-96 


Yale Clinic of Child Development, 145 


Yang, K. P., report on Korea, 96-98 

Yen, Shih-ku, 96 

Yerkes, Robert M., letters, 254 

Yetkiner, Ayhan, 117 

Yi, Chae-to, 220 

Yi, Pong-gdl, 222 

Yizhar, Michael, 107 

Yoshizawa, Kenkichi, 241 

Young, Mrs. Gordon Russell, deposit/gift, 262 
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Young, John Russell, family, papers, 262 
Yuan, Frank K. S., 95 
Yuan, K’un-hsiang, 95 


Zenatello, Giovanni, recording, 45 
Zenk, Ludwig, manuscript scores, 25 
Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, 247 
Zorach, Tessim, gift, 267 

Zorach, William, papers, 267 














Some Recent Publications of 


the Library of Congress’ 


Louisa May Alcott: An Annotated, Selected Bibliogra- 


phy. Compiled by Judith C. Ullom. 1969. 91 p. 55 
cents. This bibliography, which lists 171 items by 
and about Miss Alcott, was published to commem- 
orate the centennial of the publication of Little 
Women on October 3, 1868. Annotated entries for 
the entire Little Women series, as well as for early 
and minor works, are accompanied by descriptions 
of bio-critical studies and by numerous illustrations 
showing various interpretations of the author’s 
literary creations. 


Carl Sandburg, by Mark Van Doren. A Lecture Pre- 


sented under the Auspices of the Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund, with a Bib- 
liography of Sandburg Materials in the Collections 
of the Library of Congress. 1969. 83 p. 50 cents. 
In his memorial lecture, given at the Library in 


* Priced publications are for sale by the Superintend- 


ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. 


January 1968, Mr. Van Doren relates Sandburg’s 38 
“Tentative Definitions of Poetry” to his accomplish- 
ments in the art. The bibliography, compiled by the 
Reference Department, includes the poet’s pub- 
lished works and manuscripts, as well as recordings, 
motion pictures, and interviews in the Library’s col- 
lections. Also appearing in the volume is the poem 
“Where a Poet’s From,” by Archibald MacLeish. 
The cover photograph of the poet is by Edward 
Steichen, the well-known photographer, who is 
Sandburg’s brother-in-law. 


Conversion of Retrospective Catalog Records to 


Machine-Readable Form. 1969. 230 p. $2.25. This 
report, prepared by the recon Working Task Force 
and funded by the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., examines the problems involved in centralized 
conversion of retrospective catalog records to 
machine-readable form, explores possible solutions 
to those problems, and offers recommendations for 
action. Several appendixes give supporting studies 
and documentation. 


U.S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1969 O - 356-693 


























A la Carte: Selected Papers About Early Maps and 
Atlases, 58 

Academia Sinica, gift, 48 

Accessions lists, overseas operations, 142; Eastern 
Africa, 12; Indonesia, 15; Pakistan, 16 

Accounting Officer, vii 

Acquisition of materials, 1; African program, 47; 
by copyright deposit, 97, 98; Law Library, 66, 
106; nonpurchase, 19; Processing Department, 
11-19; purchases, 17, 120; Reference Depart- 
ment, 39, 42-48, 106; statistics, 103-106; see also 
Accessions lists; Gift and trust funds; Gifts; 
National Program for Acquisitions and Catalog- 
ing; Public Law 480 Program 

Acquisitions and Overseas Operations, Assistant 
Director, ix, 14; Office of the, ix, 12-19 

Adam, Adolphe, Giselle manuscript, 51 

Adams, Ansel, gift, 19 

Adams, Henry E., x, 56 

Administrative Department: employment statistics, 
134; management services, 72-74; officers, vii; 
personnel management, 75; preservation and care 
of the collections, 76; reorganization, 70, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 76, 77; report, 70-78; space management, 
70-72 

Administrative Terminal System, 36, 77 

Adult Education Opportunities for Handicapped 
Persons, 60 

Aeronautics: bibliography, funds, 126; chair, funds, 
122; consultant, xii 

Aeronautics Section (Sci) : exhibit, 58, 137; head, x 

Aerospace Medicine and Biology: A Continuing 
Bibliography, 58 

Aerospace Medicine and Biology Bibliography Sec- 
tion, 58 

Aerospace Technology Division, acquisition statis- 
tics, 104 

Africa: cooperation with School of African and 
Oriental Studies, 12; Npac activities in East 
Africa, 12; P.L. 480 program activities in Cairo, 
12 

African Section (Gras): acquisition activities, 47; 
assistant head, 47; bibliographies, 55; funds, 126; 
head, x; reference services, 54 

Aguilera, Francisco, x 


Aiken, Conrad, xii 

Air Force Scientific Research Bibliography, 58 

Air Pollution Publications: A Selected Bibliography 
With Abstracts, 1966-1968, 58 

Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana, gift 
and trust fund, 124 

Allaway, Mrs. Jean, xi 

Allen, Julius W., viii, 32 

Allen, Robert V., 56 

American Association of Law Libraries, 62; LC 
Liaison Committee, 63 ° 

American Bar Association, Standing Committee on 
the Facilities of the Law Library of Congress, 
63, 64 

American-British Law Division, 66; chief, 64; offi- 
cers, viii 

American Colonization Society, records, 51 

American Council of Learned Societies, 39; gift 
fund, 124 

American Film Institute: cooperative program, 9, 
43 ; gift fund, 104, 124 

American Historical Association, gift fund, 124 

American history: chair, 102, 122; consultants, xii; 
gift funds, 122, 124, 126, 128; maps, 45; preser- 
vation of source materials, 124; reproduction of 
manuscripts in foreign depositories, 124, 126, 128; 
seminar on Americana collections, 40; see also 
Presidents of the United States, papers 

American Law Division (Lrs), 32, 37; officers, viii 

American letters, consultants, xii 

American Library Association: concurrence on cata- 
loging rules, 21; gift funds, 104, 124; marc insti- 
tutes, 4; MARC publication, 3; National Union 
Catalog publication project, 5, 28, 124 

Ata Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, 30 

American Paper Institute, gift funds, 6, 126 

American Printing House for the Blind, 59 

American Revolution Bicentennial: Commission, 5; 
LC Office, 5; Programs, Coordinator, vii; study of 
foreign sources, 55 

American Security Council, gift fund, 126 

American Society of International Law, 62 

American Thought and Culture, joint doctoral 
program, LC and George Washington University, 
40; funds, 128 
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Americana collections, seminar on, 40 

Amos and Andy, 44 

Anagnost, Catherine, 64 

Angell, Richard S.., ix 

Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, 21 

Anglo-American Law Reading Room, 65, 66, 67 

Antarctic Bibliography, 58 

Applebaum, Edmond L., ix, 14 

Appropriations, 1, 8, 73, 118, 120; purchase statis- 
tics, 104 

Architect of the Capitol: appropriations, 1, 74, 118; 
budget requests, 8; buildings maintenance, 74 

Archive of Folk Song: automation, 53; head, x; 
preservation project, 50; purchases, 45; reader 
and reference services, 57 

Archives of the American Psychological Association, 
gift fund, 126 

Arendt, Hannah, gift, 19 

Ariadne Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 126 

Arkansas Rehabilitation Center, 60 

Armenian collection, 48 ; funds for, 128 

Arms Control and Disarmament Bibliography Sec- 
tion (Gras); head, x; reference services, 54 

Arner, Frederick B., viii, 33 

Arno Publishing, Inc., gift fund, 126 

Asher, A., and Company, gift, 47 

Aspects of Intellectual Ferment and Dissent in the 
Soviet Union, 56 

Assistant Librarian of Congress, vii, 5; at Interna- 
tional Congress on Archives, 13; at meetings in 
Europe on shared cataloging, 13; see also Hamer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth E. 

Association of Research Libraries, gift fund, 126 

Atiyeh, George N., x 

Australia: archives and manuscripts, 55; NPAc pro- 
gram, 13; party to Universal Copyright Con- 
vention, 94; survey of literature in LC, 47 

Austria, NPAC program, 13, 14 

Automation: book purchasing activities, 11, 17; 
catalog cards, 4, 11, 23-26, 78; cooperation with 
other libraries, 3, 29, 40; Exchange and Gift 
Division activities, 18; Geography and Map Divi- 
sion, 4, 40, 52; in control of serials, 29; in per- 
sonnel records, 76; in printing, 26, 74; Reference 
Department activities, 52; use by trs, 36-38; see 
also Data Processing Office; Information Systems 
Office; Marc; and Technical Processes Research 
Office 

Automation in Federal Map Libraries, Conference 
on, 4, 40, 52 

Avram, Henriette D., 3 

Awards, 76; Distinguished Service, 61; for publica- 
tions, 6 





INDEX 


Babine, Alexis V., bequest, 104, 122 

Baker, William O., xiii 

Ball, Dudley B., x 

Barcus, Thomas R., ix 

Barker, Ernest C., vii 

Barrett, Representative William A., 84 

Basler, Roy P., x, 42 

Bayh, Senator Birch, 84 

Bead, Charles C., ix 

Beal, Edwin G., Jr., x 

Beckmann, Mrs. Max, gift, 44 

Beethoven Association, 124 

Belgium, NPAC program, 13 

Belgrade, nNPpAc center, 14 

Benjamin, William Evarts, gift fund, 104, 122 

Berg, Alban, 41 

Berne Copyright Convention, 92, 96 

Berry, Paul L., ix, 42, 70 

Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, 26 

Bibliographies: consultants, xii; Ghana, 74; Ref- 
erence Department, 53-58; statistics, 114; 
U.S.S.R., 48; Yugoslavia, gift fund, 124 

Bibliography and Reference Correspondence Section 
(Gras), head, x 

Bibliography on Snow, Ice, and Frozen Ground, 
53 

Binding and repair of materials, 76; statistics, 117 

Binding Office, 76; Officer, vii 

Birpt, 93, 94 

Bitting Collection of Gastronomy, 51 

Blaine, James G., papers, 44 

Blancheri, Howard A., vii 

Blind and physically handicapped, services to, 
59-61 ; appropriations, 118, 120; employment sta- 
tistics, 134; gift and trust funds, 102, 122, 128, 
130; statistics, 1, 116; see also Books for the 
blind; and Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped 

Bollingen Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 126 

Book Preparation Section (Preserv) , 76 

Books and pamphlets: acquisition appropriations, 
118, 120; acquisition statistics, 1, 104; copyright 
cases, 88, 90, 91; copyright registrations, deposits, 
and transfers, 81, 82, 97, 98; growth of book col- 
lection, 42; LC’s collections, additions and total, 
103; microfilms and microfilming, 104, 117; pres- 
ervation and care, 117 

Books for Junior College Libraries, funds, 124 

Books for the blind: LC collections, additions and 
total, 1, 9, 103, 104, 105, 116; see also Blind 
and physically handicapped, services to 

Borgeson, Earl C., 63 

Bowker (R. R.) Company, gift funds, 122, 126 





INDEX 


Bowman, James R., ix 

Bowman, Wallace D., viii 

Boyd, Julian P., xiii 

Brademas, Representative John, vi 

Bradshaw, Mrs. Lillian, xiii 

Bray, Robert S., ix, 61 

Brazil, NPAC operations in, 15 

Breitenbach, Edgar, x, xi 

Bridge, Peter H., ix 

Brittle Books Project; see Preservation Microfilming 
Office 

Broderick, John C., x 

Bryant, Douglas, xiii 

Budget Officer, vii 

Buildings and Grounds Division, departmental re- 
organization, 74 

Buildings Management Office, 72; officers, vii, 74 

Buildings of the Library: appropriations, 8, 118; 
maintenance, 74; space acquisitions, 71; space 
occupied (table), 71 

Bulgaria, NPAC program, 12, 13, 21, 43 

Burkhardt, Frederick H., xiii 

Butterfield, Lyman H., xiii 


Cable antenna television systems (cATv), 80, 81, 84, 
91 

Cagle, Fred R., xiii 

Caldwell, George H., x 

Canada, NPAC program, 13 

Canadian Defence Research Board, gift fund, 126 

Cannon, Senator Howard W., vi 

Capote, Truman, gift, 18 

Card Automated Reproduction and Distribution 
System, 11, 23, 25 

Card Division: automation, 23-26; officers, ix; 
training, 75; see also Catalog cards 

Carps, 11, 23, 25 

Carl Sandburg, bibliography, 54 

Carlton, Robert G., 56 

Carneal, Robert B., x 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, gift fund, 104, 
122, 126 

Carpenter, Richard A., viii 

Carroll, James D., 33 

Cartography, consultant, xii 

Cary, George D., vii 

Catalog cards, 4, 11, 12; appropriations, 118, 120; 
automation, 11, 23; distribution, 23-26, 83, 110, 
111, 118, 120; filming, 78; for children’s litera- 
ture, li, 22; for serials, 28; preassignment of 
numbers, 26; printing and reprinting, 24, 112; 
proofsheet service, 26; sales statistics, 25, 26; ‘‘7 
series,” 4, 24; see also Card Division; Catalogs, 
card; and Marc 
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Catalog Maintenance and Catalog Publication Divi- 
sion, 27; officers, ix; see also Catalogs, card; and 
National Union Catalog 

Catalog of Copyright Entries, 83 

Cataloging: 11, 20-30; authority records, 29; co- 
operative, 21; instruction, 11, 23, 75; maps, 40, 
52; proofsheet service, 26; Rare Book Division, 
51; serials, 28; statistics, 107, 108; see also Cata- 
log cards; Marc; National Program for Acquisi- 
tions and Cataloging; and National Union Cata- 
log 

Cataloging, Assistant Director, ix; Office of the, 
ix, 20-23 

Cataloging Division (Cop) 84; officers, viii 

Cataloging Instruction Office, 23, 75 

Cataloging Service, 21 

Catalogs, book, 27; cassette-book titles, 59; map, 
52; science reference collection, 52; see also Na- 
tional Union Catalog 

Catalogs, card, 27, 29, 83; statistics, 27, 108; see 
also Cataloging; and National Union Catalog 

Catton, Bruce, xii 

Center for Research Libraries, P.L. 480 program, 
15, 16 

Center for the Coordination of Foreign Manuscript 
Copying, 55, 126; head, x 

Central Services Division, 73, 74; officers, vii 

Ceylon, P.L. 480 program and acquisitions, 15, 16, 
50, 77 

Chapin, Katherine Garrison, xii 

Charpentier, Arthur A., 64 

Chief Internal Auditor, vii 

Children’s Book Section, 47; head, x, 55; publica- 
tions, 55; reader and reference services, 54 

Children’s books: acquisitions through npac, 47; 
subject headings to, 22 

Children’s Books—1968, 55 

Childs, James B., xii, 55 

Chinese and Korean Section (Orien): acquisition 
activities, 48 ; head, x, 48 

Chinese materials: acquisitions, 14, 40, 47; anni- 
versary of collection, 10; organization, 130; 
Taiwan national bibliography, 48; see also Orien- 
talia Division 

Christiansen, Hugo W., ix 

Clagett, Mrs. Helen L., viii, 62 

Clapp (Verner W.) Publication Fund, 132 

Clarke, Gertrude, 41 

Classification: fiction in English, 11, 22; law and 
legal materials, 22, 63, 67, 68; statistics, 107, 
109; see also Dewey Decimal Classification 

Classification schedules: evaluation by Technical 
Processes Research Office, 29; law and legal 
materials, 22, 63, 67, 68 
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Clay, Henry, acquisitions concerning, 17 

Cleveland, Grover, papers on microfilm, 78 

Clift, David H., xiii 

Cline, Howard F., x, 56 

Coffin, Lewis C., viii, 62; see also Law Librarian 

Cohelan, Representative Jeffery, 84 

Cold Regions Bibliography Section (Sci), 58; head, 
x 

Cold Regions Research and Engineering Labora- 
tory, 53 

Cole, Fred C., xiii 

Colfax papers, microfilms, 78 

Collections Maintenance Office, 77; Officer, vii 

Collections of the Library, 42-52; statistics, 1, 42, 
45, 59, 68, 103, 109 

Columbia University, P.L. 480 program, 15 

Committees: American Bar Association’s Standing 
Committee on the Facilities of the Law Library 
of Congress, 63, 64; Federal Library, 40, 72, 
74, 126, 128; LC Liaison Committee of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 62, 63; 
Librarian’s Liaison, xiii; Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Devise, xi; To Select Prints for Purchase Under 
the Pennell Fund, xi, 44; see also Congress, com- 
mittees 

Compagnie d’Entreprises et de Gestion, film deposit, 


Computer programs, copyright case, 86 

Concerts, 41; funds, 102, 122, 128, 130; list, 139 

Conference of Regional Librarians, for the blind, 60 

Conference on Automation in Federal Map Li- 
braries, 4, 40, 52 

Conference on Latin American history, funds, 124 

Congress (U.S.) bills microfilmed, 78; see also 
Legislation relating to the Library 

Congress, House Committees: Banking and Cur- 
rency, 38; Education and Labor, 2; Foreign 
Affairs, 33; House Administration, 38; Science 
and Astronautics, 34 

Congress, Joint Committee on the Library, vi 

Congress, Senate Committees: Foreign Relations, 
33; Interior and Insular Affairs, 34; Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights, 80; Labor and Public Welfare, 2, 33, 
34; Select Committee on Small Business, 34 

Congress, services to: Law Library, 64; Legislative 
Reference Service, 31-38; Reference Depart- 
ment, 56 

Congressional Reference Division (Ltrs), 32, 34; 
chief, viii 

A Congressional White Paper on National Policy for 
the Environment, 34 





INDEX 


Consultants: funds, 102, 122, 124, 130; honorary, 
xii; poetry in English, xii, 102; Spanish and 
Portuguese literature (gift fund), 122 

Contemporary Prints Fund, 104 

Contracting and Procurement Office (Adm), 73; 
Officer, vii 

Coolidge, Calvin, papers on microfilm, 78 

Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, gift fund, 122, 126; 
see also Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 

Coolidge Auditorium: concerts, readings, lectures, 
and dramatic programs, 41, 139-141 

Cooper, Senator John Sherman, vi 

Coordinator of American Revolution Bicentennial 
Programs, vii 

Coordinator of Information Systems, vii 

Copyright: cable antenna television systems (CATV), 
80, 81, 84; court cases, 85-92; deposits, 83, 97, 
105; fees, 81, 98, 99; international developments, 
92-94; registrations, 81-83, 96, 97; renewals, 
81, 82; transfers, 19, 44, 83, 98 

Copyright for Musical Compositions, 83 

Copyright laws: bills pending and passed, 84; ex- 
tension, 80; revision of U.S. copyright law, 80 

Copyright Office: acquisition statistics, 104, 105; 
appropriations, 118, 119, 120; employment statis- 
tics, 134; officers, vii; official publications, 83; 
preservation program, 78; reference search 
activity, 83; relocation, 72, 77, 79; report, 79-99 

Cornell University, P.L. 480 program, 15 

Council on Library Resources, grants, 4, 16, 27, 40, 
77, 104, 126, 132 

Cragun, John W., 64 

Crawford, John C., ix 

Croneberger, Robert B., Jr., ix 

Crouch, William H., viii, 64 

Custer, Benjamin A., ix 

Czechoslovakia: acquisitions from, 48; 50th an- 
niversary exhibit, 56; Npac program, 12, 13, 21, 
43 


Daiker, Virginia, x 

Damrosch, Walter, papers, 44 

Dario, Rubén, first edition, 46 

Data Processing Office, 70, 72, 77; officers, vii 

Day and Dream, 44 

Decimal classification, 11, 23; statistics, 107 

Decimal Classification Division, chief, 23 ; officers, ix 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee, 
23 

Defense Research Division: acquisition statistics, 
104; officers, ix 

De Garmo, Mary Turner, 59 

De Kooning, Willem, 43 

Delougaz, Mrs. Nathalie, ix 
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Denmark, NPAc program, 13 

Deputy Librarian of Congress, vii; at meetings in 
Frankfurt and Tokyo, 13 

Derenberg, Walter J., 93 

Descriptive Cataloging Division, 11, 20, 22; officers, 
ix 

Detroit and Vicinity Before 1900, 58 

Detroit Institute of Arts, exhibit, 7 

Dewey Decimal Classification, 11, 23; in MARC 
program, 23 

Dewey Decimal Classification: editor, ix; funds, 
128; 17th and 18th editions, 23; 10th abridged 
edition, 23 

Dewton, Johannes L., ix 

Dickey, James, xii 

Digest of Public General Bills and Resolutions, 36 

Dingell, Representative John D., 84 

Directory of Information Resources in the United 
States: General Toxicology, 58 

Directory of Library Sources for the Blind and Phys- 
ically Handicapped, 60 

Dirksen, Senator Everett M., 84, 85 

Disbursing Officer, vii 

Dissertation Abstracts, index to, 22, 130 

Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 
59-61; chief, 61; officers, ix; see also Blind and 
physically handicapped, services to; and Books for 
the blind 

Dspu News, 61 

Dix, William S., xiii 

Doctoral program; see American Thought and Cul- 
ture 

Documents Expediting Project, 18; gift fund, 126 

Dodge, William R., ix 

Doolittle papers, microfilm, 78 

Dows, Olin, gift, 101 

Dramatic compositions: copyright registrations, de- 
posits, and transfers, 82, 97, 98 

Dramatic readings and performances, list, 140 

Dry Goods Economist, microfilming of, 52 

Dunne, Mrs. Elizabeth K., viii 

Dunnebacke, Charlotte C., 64 

Duplicating Unit (Manag Serv), statistics, 74 

Dwyer, Francis X., 69 


Early American Architecture Collection, 78 

East Europe: acquisitions, 48; holdings on, 39; see 
also Slavic and Central European Division; and 
Slavic collections 

The East Indiaman, 59 

East-West Center, P.L. 480 program, 15 

Eberhart, Richard, xii 

Economics Division (Ltrs), 32; officers, viii 

Eddins, Duard M., vii, 70 
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Editing and Publishing Section (Cop), 84 

Edlund, Paul E., ix 

Education and Public Welfare Division (Lrs), 33; 
officers, viii 

Edwards (J. W.) Publishers, Inc., gift fund, 126 

Einhorn, Nathan R., ix 

Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, Inc., 52 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, concerts, 
41, 139, 140; see also Coolidge, Elizabeth 
Sprague, gift fund 

Ellinger, Werner B., 64 

Ellison, Ralph, xii 

Elson (Louis C.) Memorial Fund, 41, 122; lecture, 
141 

Employee Relations Officer, vii 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 
10 

Engelhard, Mrs. Charles William, Jr., vi, 9, 101; 
see also Jane Engelhard Fund 

English bibliography, consultant, xii 

English literature, consultant, xii 

Environmental Policy Division, officers, viii 

European Law Division, 62, 63, 67; officers, viii 

Examining Division (Cop), 83; officers, viii 

Exchange and Gift Division, 17, 50, 83; officers, ix 

Exchange programs, 12, 17, 19; legal and court 
publications, 63; statistics, 105 

Executive Assistant to the Librarian, vii 

Exhibition Service Fund, 126 

Exhibits, 6; Hass, 6; list, 135-138; loans for ex- 
hibits prepared outside of LC, 7, 138; papermak- 
ing, 6; traveling, 6; Walt Whitman, 9 

Exhibits Office, 6; Officer, vii 


Facsimiles of Rare Historical Maps: a List of Re- 
productions for Sale by Various Publishers and 
Distributors, third edition, 58 

Fano, Robert Mario, xiii 

Far Eastern Law Division, 63 ; chief, viii 

Federal Bar Association, 64 

Federal Editors Association, awards from, 6 

Federal Library Committee: funds, 126, 128; 
records, 74; space adjustments, 72; task force on 
automation, 40 

Federal Republic of Germany: agreement on film 
preservation, 50; book deposit law, 12; children’s 
books, 47; NPAc program, 12, 13, 14 

Federal vital records program, 75 

Feinberg (Charles E.) Walt Whitman Collection, 
8, 39, 44; exhibit, 135 

Feinstone, Sol, gift, 44 

Fern, Alan M., x 

Fessenden papers, microfilms, 78 

Fields, Mrs. Gladys O., vii 

Fields, W. C., vaudeville scripts, 44 
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Films ; see Motion pictures 

Finance: budget, 73; copyright fees, 81, 98, 99; 
fees and other receipts returned to the Treasury, 
1; funds transferred, 2, 73, 118, 120; pay raise, 
73; sale of catalog cards and technical publica- 
tions, 110, 111; statistics, 91, 120-134; see also 
Appropriations 

Financial Management Office, 72, 73; officers, vii 

Fine arts: copyright cases, 85, 87, 88, 89, 91; copy- 
right registrations, deposits, and transfers, 81, 82, 
97, 98; funds, 122, 124 

Finland: acquisitions from, 128; NpAc program, 13 

Finlandia Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 128 

Finley, Elliott C., vii 

Finzi, John Charles, ix 

First Japan-U.S. Conference on Libraries and In- 
formation Science in Higher Education, in Tokyo, 
13 

Florence, NPAC center, 14 

Foley, Merton J., vii 

Ford, Representative Gerald R., 84 

Ford Foundation, gift fund, 104, 128 

Fordham, Jefferson B., xi 

Foreign Affairs Division (Lrs), 33; officers, viii 

Forest Press, Inc., gift fund, 128 

France, NPAC program, 13, 14 

Franklin, Benjamin: acquisitions concerning, 17; 
autograph letter, 44 

Freeman, George C., Jr., 64 

Freitag, Ruth S., x 

Fremont, John C., acquisitions concerning, 17 

French Section (Shared Cat), 21 

Friedel, Representative Samuel N., vi, 101 

Friends of Music in the Library of Congress, gift 
funds, 101, 104, 122, 128 

Friends of the Library of Congress, 9 

Frohne, Vincent, 41 

Frost, Robert, acquisitions concerning, 17 

Fulbright, Senator J. W., 85 

Funkhouser, Ray R., xi 


Gallagher, Marian G., 63 

Gallozzi, Charles, ix 

Garfield, James A., papers, 51 

Garvey, Gerald T.., vii 

Gellner, Charles R.., viii, 33 

General Counsel: Copyright, viii; LC, viii, 62 

General Information on Copyright, 83 

General Reference and Bibliography Division: ex- 
hibits, 136; officers, x; reader and reference serv- 
ices, 53, 114 

Geography, chair, 124 
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Geography and Map Division: acquisitions, 46; 
automation activities, 3, 40, 52; microfilming, 51; 
officers, x; organization and maintenance of the 
collections, 51; reader and reference services, 57, 
114; relocation, 51, 72 

George Washington University, joint doctoral pro- 
gram with LC, 40; funds, 128 

German Democratic Republic, Npac program, 13 

Germany; see Federal Republic of Germany; and 
German Democratic Republic 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, 41, 104, 124, 
130, 139; special consultant to, 41 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature 
Fund, 41, 124, 130, 140 

Ghana: A Guide to Official Publications, 1872- 
1968, 55, 74 

Gift and trust funds, 41, 101, 104, 120, 122-133 

Gifts, 18, 44, 45, 47, 48; forms of, vi; statistics, 105 

Ginader, George H., xiii 

Glasgow, Richard E., viii 

Goff, Frederick R., x 

Goldman, Abe A., viii 

Goodling, Representative George A., 84 

Goodrum, Charles A., viii 

Goodwin, Thomas C., Jr., x 

Goudy, Frederick W., collection of typography, 52 

Government agencies: transfers from, 19, 104, 105; 
transfers of funds from, 118, 120 

Government and General Research Division (LRs), 
33, 37; officers, viii 

Government Document Bibliography, 55 

Government document bibliography, consultant, xii 

Government Printing Office: Library Branch, xi; 
Linotron, 26; see also Public Printer 

Government (U.S.) publications, copyright cases, 
86 

Government 
Project, 18 

Graves, Mortimer, P.L. 480 program study, 16 

Griffin, Charles C., 56 

Gross, Robert V., xi 

Grzybowski, Kazimierz, 56 

Guggenheim (Daniel) Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, Inc., 122 

Guide to Bibliographies of Government Publica- 
tions, 55 

Guide to the History of Cartography, 58 

A Guide to the Study of the United States of Amer- 
ica, supplement, 54; funds, 130 

Gulbenkian (Calouste) Foundation, gift fund, 48, 
104, 128 

Gwinn, Thomas E., x 


(U.S.) Publications Bibliographic 
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Haas, Warren J., xiii 

The Hague, npAc center, 14 

Haines, Edmund, 41 

Hall (G. K.) & Co., gift fund, 128 

Hamer, Mrs. Elizabeth E., vii, xi; see also Assistant 
Librarian 

Handbook of Latin American Studies: editor, x; 
No. 30 and No. 31, 56 

Handbook of Middle American Indians, vols. 11, 
12, 56 

Hanks, Nymphus C., bequest, 122 

Harmon Foundation, gift, 44 

Harrison, Benjamin, papers on microfilm, 78 

Hart, Senator Philip A., 84 

Harvey, Representative James, vi 

Haviland, Virginia, x 

Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Department 
of, funds transferred from, 2, 73, 118 

Hebraic Section (Orien), head, x; see also Israel 

Heelen, Hugh M., viii 

Hefty, Georgella C., ix 

Hegeman, Annie-May, 124 

Heineman Foundation, gift fund, 104, 128 

Hemingway, Ernest, copyright case, 86 

Henderson, Ralph L., x 

Henshaw, Francis H., ix 

Herring, Pendleton, xiii 

Hess, Robert W., x 

Hevelius, Johannes, first edition, 47 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Title II-C, 2, 15, 
42, 73, 118; acquisition statistics, 104; see also 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cata- 
loging 

Hilb, Horace F., x 

Hilker, Helen-Anne, vii 

Hispanic Foundation: automation, 53; exhibits, 
136; gift funds, 102, 122, 128; newspapers on 
microfilm, 46; officers, x; publications, 56; Pub- 
lications Fund, 132; reader and reference serv- 
ices, 114 

Hispanic Law Division, 67, 68; chief, viii, 62 

Hispanic Publications, Assistant Director for, x 

Hispanic Society Room, gift funds, 122, 124 

Historic American Buildings Survey, 78; automa- 
tion, 53 ; exhibit, 6, 57, 135; transfer to safety film, 
50 

History, consultants, xii; see also American history 

Hobbs, Cecil C., x 

Holmes, Donald C., xii 

Holmes, Robert R., ix, 63 

Hope, A. D., 47 

Horecky, Paul L., x 

Houghton, Arthur, Jr., vi, xii, 5, 9, 101 
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Housman, A. E., acquisitions concerning, 17 

Howard, Joseph H., ix 

Hoy, 46 

Hsia, Mrs. Gloria, ix 

Hsia, Tao-tai, viii 

Hubbard, Gertrude M., bequest, 101, 104, 120, 122 

Humanities, consultant, xii 

Huntington, Archer M., gift fund, 104, 121, 122, 
124 

Hutchison, Robert W., vii, 70 


Illinois: The Sesquicentennial of Statehood, exhibit, 
7, 135 

Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals, 63 

Index to the James K. Polk Papers, 51 

Indiana University, P.L. 480 program, 15 

India: acquisitions from, 16; P.L. 480 program, 
15, 16, 50, 77, 128 

Indic Cataloging Fund, 104 

Indonesia: acquisitions from 16; P.L. 480 program, 
14, 15, 16, 50, 128 

Information Officer, vii 

Information Resources Information System, 52 

Information Systems Office, 4, 20, 30, 36, 52; Co- 
ordinator, vii; see also Automation; and Marc 

Inter-American Bar Association, 62 

Internal Revenue Service, pBPH cooperation with, 

60 

International Association of Law Libraries, 62 

International Association of Music Libraries, Eighth 
Congress, 41 

International Congress on Archives, in Madrid, 13 

International cooperation: copyright agreements 
and conventions, 92-95; exchanges, 18, 19, 105; 
see also National Program for Acquisitions and 
Cataloging; and Public Law 480 Program 

International Copyright Protection, 83 

International Federation of Library Associations, 
meeting in Frankfurt, 13 

International Music Council, Sixth Congress, 41 

International Organizations Section, head, x 

Interpretive Projects Officer, vii 

Introduction to Braille Music Transcription, 59 

Ir1s, 52 

Islamic Archaeology, consultant, xii 

Israel: acquisitions from, 16; Cataloging Fund, 104; 
P.L. 480 program, 15, 16, 50, 128 

Italy, NPAC program, 13, 14 


Jabbour, Alan, x 

Jackson, John C., viii 

James, Jerry R., ix 

James Madison Memorial Building, 8, 71 
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Jane Engelhard Fund, 132; see also Engelhard, Mrs. 
Charles William, Jr. 

Jann, Edmund C., viii 

Japan: npac program, 13, 14, 48; U.S. conference, 
13 

Japanese materials, acquisitions, 48 

Japanese Section (Orien), head, x 

Jay, Donald F., 14, 63 

Jayson, Lester S., viii 

Jefferson, Thomas, papers, 51 

Jessee, John T., vii 

Johnston, Warren R., viii 

Joiner, Harvey H., Jr., vii 

Joint Committee on the Library, members, vi 

Jordan, Senator B. Everett, vi 

Joseph, Anna A., vii 

Jospey (Maxwell and Anne) Foundation, gift 
funds, 128 

Just Before the War, exhibit, 135 

Jwaideh, Zuhair E., viii 


Kahler, Mrs. Mary Ellis, ix 

Kahn, Mrs. Joan F., gift, 101 

Kaminstein, Abraham L., vii, 94; see also Register 
of Copyrights 

Kantor, MacKinlay, xii 

Karsner, Loran P., ix 

Kemble, Fanny, journal, 44 

Kennedy, David M., vi, 101 

Kennedy, Robert F., tapes of assassination, 45 

Kent, George O., x 

Kenyon, Carleton W., viii, 69 

Knight, Douglas M., 2 

Knight, John, gift fund, 128 

Knowlton, John D., x 

Knox, Frank, recording of speeches, 50 

Kominski, John J., viii 

Koussevitzky (Serge) Music Foundation, 41, 122, 
128, 139 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, xii 

Kuiper, John B., x 

Kulp, Leslie A., x 

Kuroda, Andrew Y., x 

Kuttner, Stephan George, xii 


Lacap, 15 

LaHood, Charles G., Jr., vii 

Land, Robert H., x 

Lange, Dorothea, 43 

Langston, Julian, vi 

Latin America: acquisitions program, 14, 15; pub- 
lications on, 56; see also Hispanic Foundation 
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Latin America: A Guide to the Historical Litera- 
ture, 56 

Latin American Cooperative Acquisitions Program, 
15 

Latin American Newspapers in United States Li- 
braries: A Union List, 56 

Law, classification schedule, 22, 67, 68 

Law Librarian, viii, 62, 63, 64; Associate, viii, 63, 
69 

Law Librarians’ Society of Washington, D.C., 64 

Law Library: acquisition activities, 63, 66, 106; 
acquisition statistics, 104; appropriations, 67, 118, 
120; Capitol branch, 64, 65, 114; employment 
statistics, 134; officers, viii, 69; organization of 
the collections, 67; processing activities, 63, 67, 
68 ; professional activities, 62-64; reader and ref- 
erence services, 1, 64-66, 114; report, 62-69; 
services to Congress, 64, 114; status of collections, 
68 

Lazerow, Samuel, ix 

Leavitt, Donald L., x 

Lectures: copyright registrations, deposits, and 
transfers, 82, 97, 98; list, 140; literary rights, 89 

LeGear, Clara E., xii 

Legislation relating to the Library: appropriations, 
1, 118; copyright, 80, 84; National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science, 2, 84 

Legislative Liaison Officer, vii 

Legislative Reference Service: acquisition statistics, 
104; appropriations, 118, 120; automation, 30, 
36-38; bibliographic services, 35; employment 
statistics, 134; indexing vocabulary, 30; informa- 
tion kits, 35; inquiries and research, 1, 31; of- 
ficers, viii; reference services, 34; report, 31-38; 
research services, 32-34; services to Congress, 1, 
31-38, 75; space adjustments, 71; task forces on 
future needs, 38 

Legislative Status Report, 37, 38 

Lembo, Mrs. Rose V., viii 

Lethbridge, Mrs. Mary C., vii 

Levine, Arthur J., viii 

Librarian, Office of the: employment statistics, 134; 
officers, vii 

Librarian of Congress, vii; at European NPAC cen- 
ters, 13; at meeting of International Federation 
of Library Associations, Frankfurt, 13; authority 
given by the Higher Education Act, 2; ex officio 
member of the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission, 5; member of proposed National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence, 2; presentation of award, 61; secretary of 
Trust Fund Board, vi, 101 
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Librarian’s Liaison Committees, xiii 

Libraries: bills to establish National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, 2; funds for, 
2; report of National Advisory Commission on, 2 

Libraries at Large: Tradition, Innovation, and the 
National Interest, 2 

Library of Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects: 
funds, 126; sales, 110 

Library Services Division (irs), 32, 35; officers, viii 

Library Station in the Capitol, head, x 

Lichtenwanger, William J., x 

Lincoln, Abraham: acquisition concerning, 17; see 
also Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana 

Lindberg (Otto G.) Foundation, gift fund, 104, 128 

Lindbergh, Charles A., xii 

Linder, Mrs. Dorothy A., viii 

Littell, Mrs. Robert, gift, 44 

Livingston, Helen E., viii 

Loan Division, 26; automation, 53; officers, x; 
reader and reference services, 53, 114 

Loeffler, Elise Fay, bequest, 128 

London, NpPaAc center, 14 

Longworth (Nicholas) Foundation, 122 

Lorenz, John G., vii; see also Deputy Librarian of 
Congress 

Louchheim (Katie and Walter) Fund, 41, 128 

Louisa May Alcott: A Centennial for “Little 
Women,” 55 

Luce, Clare Boothe, gift fund, 128; papers, 128 

Luce, Henry R., gift fund, 128 


McCabe, Charles E., x 

McCannon, Mrs. Marjorie G., viii 

McCarthy, Stephen A., xiii 

McClellan, Delmar W., vii 

McClellan, Senator John L., 80, 84, 85 
McCloskey, Robert G., xi 

MacConomy, Edward N., Jr., x 

McCormick, Adoreen M., vii 

McDonough, John, 54 

McEwan, James G., viii 

McFarland, Marvin W., x 

McGowan, Frank M., ix 

Machine Readable Catalog Project; see Marc 
Maddox, Jerald Curtis, x 

Madison, James, acquisitions concerning, 17 
Magnus, Mrs. Jennifer-M., ix 

Maheux, Roland C., x 

Mail and Shipping Unit (Card Div), 26 
Main Reading Room, automated book catalog, 53 
Malin, Mrs. Laura, ix 

Malone, Dumas, xii 

Malta, party to Universal Copyright Convention, 94 
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Management Services, Assistant Director, vii, 70; 
Office of the, vii, 72-75 

Manpower Utilization Office, Chief, vii 

Mansell Information Publishing, Ltd., Robinson 
award to, 27 

Manuscript Division: chief, 54; exhibits, 136; hold- 
ings, 51; officers, x; preservation activities, 51; 
reader and reference services, 54, 55, 114 

Manuscript Reading Room, 77; reader and refer- 
ence services, 54 

Manuscripts: acquisitions, 44, 130; foreign copying 
program, 55, 124, 126, 128; gift funds, 101, 130; 
LC’s collection, additions and total, 1, 103; organ- 
ization and maintenance of the collections, 
48-52; preservation and repair, 117; training in 
use of, 55; see also National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections; and Presidents of the 
United States 

Maps: acquisitions, 46; automated cataloging, 3, 
52 ; copyright registrations, deposits, and transfers, 
82, 97, 98; gift funds, 126, 128; LC’s collection, 
additions and total, 1, 45, 103; microfilming, 51; 
processing project, 51; restoration and repair, 
7, 117; see also Geography and Map Division 

Marc, 3, 20; conversion of retrospective records, 4; 
Dewey Decimal numbers, 23; Distribution Serv- 
ice, 3, 20; Editorial Office, 20, head, ix; funds for 
publication and sales, 126, 132; Main Reading 
Room book catalog, 53; map cataloging, 3, 52; 
science and technology materials, 52, 53; sort pro- 
gram, 30; see also Automation 

MARC Manuals Used by the Library of Congress, 3 

MARC Pilot Project: Final Report on a Project 
Sponsored by the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc.,3 

Marley, S. Branson, Jr., x 

Martin, Col. Lawrence, 45 

Marwick, Lawrence, x 

Mason, Leroy W., vii 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Sensory Aids 
Evaluation and Development Center, 59 

Matsumoto, Hisao, ix 

Mayer, Gretel, ix 

Mearns, David C., xii; gift fund, 104, 130 

Meet the Press, recordings, 45, 50 

Melish, John, maps, 17, 45 

Mellon, Paul, gift fund, 104, 130 

Metz, Mrs. Jean B., ix 

Michener, James, gift, 18 

Microfilm Reading Room: additions to collection, 
46; reader and reference services, 55; supervisor, 
xi 

Microfilming Clearing House Bulletin, 27 
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Microfilms and microfilming: catalog cards, 78; 
Congressional bills, 78; copyright applications, 
78, 84; deteriorating books, 78; foreign manu- 
script copying, 55, 124-129; government publi- 
cations, 78; in preserving LC collections, 48-52; 
LC records, 74; LC’s collections, additions and 
total, 1, 49, 103; manuscript collections, 51, 78; 
maps, 51; music, 50; newspapers and serials, 16, 
46, 48, 49, 52, 77, 78, 103; preservation statistics, 
117; Preservation Microfilming Office, 77; Presi- 
dential papers, 51, 77, 118, 119, 120; register of 
microform masters, 78; see also Center for the 
Coordination of Foreign Manuscript Copying 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent, acquisitions concerning, 
17 

Miller, Dayton C., bequest, 104, 122 

Miller, Nancy E., 63 

Monroe, James, papers, 51 

Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publications, 
18 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications, 18 

Monthly Index of Russian Accessions, 6 

Moore, Alvin, Jr., ix 

Moore, Ann Leslie, gift fund, 130 

Moore, Marianne, xii 

Moore, Merrill, papers, 130 

Moore, Waldo H., viii 

Morrisey, Mrs. Marlene D., vm 

Motion Picture Section (pap): acquisitions, 43; 
head, x; reference services, 57 

Motion pictures: about LC, 10; acquisitions, 39, 43, 
104; agreement with Friedrich Wilhelm Murnau 
Foundation, 50; American Film Institute agree- 
ment, gift fund, 9, 43, 124; copyright cases, 85, 
88, 89, 90, 92; copyright registrations, deposits, 
and transfers, 9, 43, 81, 82, 97, 98; George Mar- 
shall Collection, 43; LC’s collections, additions 
and total, 1, 103; nitrate film, 49, 50, 117, 132; 
organization of the collections, 50; preservation, 
43, 49, 72, 104, 117; reference services, 57; 
screenings, 140; storage and preservation, 50 

Motion Pictures and Filmstrips, cumulation, 28 

Mumford, L. Quincy, vi, vii, xi; see also Librarian 
of Congress 

Mumford, Lewis, xii 

Murnau (Friedrich Wilhelm) Foundation, agree- 
ment on film preservation, 50 

Murphy, Charles S., 64 

Murphy, William D., 63 

Music: acquisitions, 45; automation, 53; braille 
music publication, 59; chair, 102; copyright cases, 
90, 92; copyright registrations, deposits, and 
transfers, 81, 82, 97, 98; gift funds, 101, 102, 122, 
124, 126, 128, 130; LC’s collection, additions and 
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total, 1, 45, 50, 103; lecture, 41, 141; organiza- 
tion and maintenance of the collections, 50; 
preservation, 50; see also Concerts; and Record- 
ings 

Music and Phonorecords, cumulation, 28 

Music Division, automation, 53; exhibits, 137; gift 
and trust funds, 41; officers, x; preservation ac- 
tivities, 50; reader and reference services, 56, 114; 
services for Congress, 56 

Myers, William C., vii 


Nsc Radio, gift of tapes, 45 

Nairobi, acquisitions center, 13, 14 

National Advisory Commission on Libraries, report, 
2 

National Agricultural Library: cooperative auto- 
mation programs, 3; P.L. 480 program, 15, 16; 
reference services, 58; shared cataloging, 21 

National Air Pollution Control Administration, 58 

National Archives, 55 

National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, 2, 84 

National Directory of Latin Americanists, 53, 56 

National Educational Television, 43 

National Endowment for the Humanities, confer- 
ence, 54 

National Federation of Music Clubs, addition to 
Folk Music Archive, 45 

National Guides to Law Libraries in Western 
Europe, 62 

National libraries: cooperation on automation pro- 
grams, 3; P.L. 480 program, 15, 16; see also Na- 
tional Agricultural Library and National Library 
of Medicine 

National Libraries Task Force on Automation and 
Other Cooperative Services, 3 

National Library for the Blind, gift fund, 122 

National Library of Medicine: P.L. 480 program, 
15, 16; publication, 58; shared cataloging, 21 

National Press Club, gift of tapes, 45 

National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging, 
11, 12-15, 21, 43; center in Tokyo, 48; chil- 
dren’s books, 47; funds, 2, 118; participating 
countries, 13; statistics, 14 

National Referral Center for Science and Tech- 
nology, 52, 58 

National Register of Microform Masters, 26, 78 

National Science Foundation, Office of Antarctic 
Programs, 58 

National Science Research Data Processing and In- 
formation Retrieval System, 84 

National Serials Data Program, funds, 130 

National Union Catalog, 26; statistics, 108 
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National Union Catalog, 27; gift funds, 104, 124, 
126; quinquennial cumulation of, 12, 28; sales, 
110 

National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections: 
gift funds, 126; statistics, 108 

National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections: 
sales, 110; sixth volume, 27 , 

National Union Catalog Publications Project, 28 

National Urban League, Southern Regional Office, 
collection, 51 

Natural Resources Division (trs), 34; officers, viii 

Naval Historical Foundation, gift fund, 130 

Near East: archives, 55; P.L. 480 acquisitions, 16, 17 

Near East Section (Orien) , head, x 

Near Eastern and African Law Division, 63, 67; 
chief, viii 

Near Eastern Bibliography, consultant, xii 

Near Eastern history, consultant, xii 

The Negro in the United States, 54 

Nelson Associates, Inc., report on handicapped 
reader preferences, 60 

Nemerov, Howard, xii 

Nepal, P.L. 480 program, 15, 16, 50, 77 

Netherlands, npAc program, 13, 14 

New Serial Titles, 29; gift fund, 126; sales, 110 

New York Public Library: cooperative microfilm- 
ing program, 52; P.L. 480 program, 15 

New Zealand: materials in Great Britain, 55; NpAc 
program, 13 

News From the Center, 55 

Newspapers: acquisitions, 46, 48; Chinese, 130; 
foreign newspaper storage, 49, 77; LC’s collec- 
tion, additions and total, 1, 103; microfilm and 
microfilming, 16, 46, 48, 49, 50, 77, 103, 117 

Newspapers Currently Received and Permanently 
Retained in the Library of Congress, 55 

Newspapers on Microfilm, seventh edition, 26 

Nichols, Roy F., xii 

Nimmer, Melville, 93 

Niver, Kemp, 41 

Nolan, John L., xii, 42 

Northern Illinois University, P.L. 480 program, 15 

Norway, NPAC program, 13 

Nourse, E. Shepley, 2 

Npac; see National Program for Acquisitions and 
Cataloging 


Obear, Legare H. B.,x . 

Oberlaender Trust, 130 

Ogden, Robert F., xii 

Old Dominion Foundation, gift fund, 130 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, Permanent Com- 
mittee, xi 

Order Division, 16; officers, ix 
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Organization chart, xiv 

Orientalia: acquisitions, 47; in Law Library, 67; 
organization of the collections, 49 

Orientalia Division: acquisitions, 47; chief, 14; 
exhibits, 137; officers, x; reader and reference 
services, 56, 114; services to Congress, 56 

Oslo, NPpAc center, 14 

Osteen, Mrs. Cicily P., viii 

Oswald, J. Gregory, 56 

Overseas Operations Division, 12-15, 17; chief, 14, 
63; officers, ix 


Pakistan: acquisitions from, 16; newspapers on 
microfilm, 50, 77; P.L. 480 program, 16, 128 

Papermaking: Art and Craft: award to, 6; exhibit, 6 

Paperwork Management Section, 75 

Paramount Pictures Corporation, motion pictures 
rights case, 88 

Paris, NPAC center, 14, 21 

Pariseau, Earl J., x 

Patent Cooperation Treaty, 85 

Pell, Senator Claiborne, vi 

Pennell (Joseph) Fund, bequest, 104, 124; pur- 
chases, 44 

Periodicals: copyright case, 89; copyright registra- 
tions, deposits, and transfers, 81, 82, 97, 98; see 
also Serial Division ; and Serials 

Perle, George, 41 

Perreault, George R.., vii 

Perry, George E., x 

Personnel: awards, 16, 61, 76; inservice training, 
75; officers of the Library, viii-xi; reduction in 
force, 10, 75; retirements, 69; statistics, 75, 134 

Personnel Management, Assistant Director, vii, 70; 
Office of the, vii, 75 

Personnel Operations Officer, vii 

Pesticides Documentation Section 
head, x 

Peterdi, Gabor, xi 

Phelps, Merwin C., viii 

Photoduplication, consultant, xii 

Photoduplication Service, 50, 70, 77; officers, vii; 
revolving fund, 104, 132; statistics, 77, 84, 113; 
see also Microfilms and microfilming 

Photographs; see Prints and photographs 

Pierce, Norman A., viii, 35 

Pittsburgh, University of, gift fund, 130 

Placement Officer (Pers), vii 

Poetry: consultants, 102, 122; gift and trust funds, 
102, 122, 126, 130; readings, lectures, and dis- 
cussions, 41, 140 

Poland, acquisitions, 48 

Poland in the Collections of the Library of Con- 
gress, 56 


(Sci), 58; 
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Polk, James K., acquisitions concerning, 17; papers. 
51 

Poole, Frazer G., vii, 70 

Porter, Dorothy B., 54 

Porter, Katherine Anne, xii 

Porter (Henry Kirke) Memorial Fund, 124 

Position Classification Officer, vii 

Post Office, pBPH cooperation with, 60 

Powell, Eugene C., Jr., vii 

Pozzatti, Rudy O., xi 

Preparation Section (Mss), 49; head, x 

Preservation, Assistant Director, vii, 70; Office of 
the, vii, 76 

Preservation and care of the collections, 7, 48-52, 
76; manuscripts, 51; music, 50; National Preser- 
vation Program for Research Library Materials, 
126; newspapers and serials, 49; nitrate film, 72, 
78; recordings, 50; statistics, 117; see also Motion 
pictures 

Preservation Microfilming Office, 8, 76; Officer, vii 

Preservation Research Laboratory, 72, 77 

Preservation Through Documentation, 57; exhibit, 
6, 135 

Presidential Papers Section, head, x 

Presidents of the United States, papers: acquisi- 
tions, 17; appropriations, 118, 119, 120; organiz- 
ing, indexing, and microfilming, 51, 77; see also 
names of Presidents 

Prints and photographs: acquisitions, 44, 122; auto- 
mation, 53; conversion of nitrate photographs, 
78; copyright case, 92; copyright registrations, 
deposits, and transfers, 81, 82, 97, 98; exhibits, 
7, 57, 135, 137; gift and trust funds, 101, 102, 
122, 128, 130; LC’s collection, additions and 
total, 1, 52, 103; organization and maintenance 
of collections, 52; preservation and repair, 78, 
117; Twenty-first National Exhibition of Prints, 
135 

Prints and Photographs Division: automation study, 
53; exhibits, 137; lectures, 41; officers, x; reader 
and reference services, 52, 54, 57, 114 

Processing and Curatorial Section (pep), head, x 

Processing Department: acquisition activities, 11- 
19, 43; automation, 11, 23-25, 36; employment 
statistics, 134; officers, viii; position classification 
surveys, 76; reader and reference services, 1, 114; 
report, 11-30; space adjustments, 72; see also 
Catalog cards; Cataloging; Classification; Na- 
tional Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging ; 
and Public Law 480 Program 

Processing Section, Law Library, 68 

Processing Services, Assistant Director, ix; Office 
of the, ix, 23-29 
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Public Law 480 Program, 11, 12, 15, 42, 63; acqui- 
sition statistics, 16, 104; employment statistics, 
134; funds, 118, 119, 120, 128; microfilms and 
microfilming, 16, 49, 77; study on use of publi- 
cations, 16 

Public Printer: deposits of Government publications, 
19, 105; see also Government Printing Office 

Public Reference Section (Gras), head, x 

Publications of the Library, 5; gift funds, 126, 130, 
132; list, 142-146; sales, 110, 132; see also 
Bibliographies 

Publications Officer, vii 

Pucinski, Representative Roman C., 84 

Purcell, Representative Graham, 85 


Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, xv, 
46, 47, 54,57; awards, 6 


Rxo Film Library, 9, 39, 43 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei, letters, 44 

Ransom, Harry H., xi 

Rare Book Division: acquisitions, 46; cataloging 
projects, 51; chief, x; exhibits, 137; reader and 
reference services, 55, 114 

Rare books, 46; cataloging, 51; preservation and 
repair, 117 

Rauschenberg, Robert, 43 

Reader and reference services: Law Library, 1, 64— 
66; Legislative Reference Service, 1, 31-38; 
Processing Department, 1, 27; Reference Depart- 
ment, 40, 53-58; statistics, 1, 53, 54, 114 

Reader Service Section (Mss), head, x 

Readings and lectures, 41; gift funds, 122; list, 140 

Recorded Sound Section (Mus) : head, x; preserva- 
tion activities, 50 

Recording Laboratory: chief engineer, x; revolving 
fund, 132 

Recordings: acquistions, 45; folk music, 45; LC’s 
collection, additions and total, 1, 103; organiza- 
tion and maintenance of collection, 50; preserva- 
tion, 50, 117; production and sales (folklore), 
126; proposed copyright legislation, 81; tapes of 
concerts, readings, and lectures, 128; see also 
Talking books 

Reference Department: acquisition activities, 39, 
42-48, 106; automation activities, 52; employ- 
ment statistics, 134; literary, dramatic, musical 
programs, 41 ; officers, ix; organization and main- 
tenance of the collections, 48-52; reader and 
reference services, 1, 40, 53-58, 114; report, 
39-61 ; services to Congress, 56 

Reference Division (Cop), officers, viii 

Reference Section (Mus), head, x 

Reference Section (P&P), head, x 
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Register of Additional Locations, cumulation, 28 

Register of Copyrights, vii; action against, 85; As- 
sistant, viii; Deputy, vii; head of U.S. delega- 
ton, 93; report, 79-99 

Reid, Whitelaw, papers, 51 

Reimers, Paul R., vii 

Religious Reading for the Handicapped, 60 

Renstrom, Arthur G., x 

Rental of space, 7, 8, 70, 79; appropriations, 119, 
120 

Resistance and Control of Submerged Bodies; An 
Annotated Bibliography, 58 

Restoration; see Preservation and care of the col- 
lections 

Restoration Office, 76 

Ricking, Myr], vii 

Ridley, Elizabeth W., vii 

Ringer, Barbara A., viii, 93 

Rinzler, Ralph, 45 

Rio de Janeiro, acquisitions center, 13, 14 

Ristow, Walter W., x 

Roads, Christopher, 42 

Roberts, Margaret A., bequest, 124 

Rockefeller, Martha Baird, Fund for Music, Inc., 
50, 130 

Rohlf, Robert H., 70 

Roland, Barbara J., ix 

Roosevelt, Theodore, papers, 51, 78 

Rosenthal, Frederick J., 36 

Rosenwald (Lessing J.) Collection, gift fund, 18, 
47, 104, 130 

Rossiter, William W., vii 

Roth, Philip, gift, 18 

Rumania, NPAC negotiations, 15 

Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, archives, 
120 

Rutland, Robert A., vii 


St. Onge, Representative William L., 84 

Sanborn, Herbert J., vii 

Sandburg, Carl, bibliography, 54 

Sandman, Representative Charles W., Jr., 84 

Sarle, Rodney G., ix, 16 

Scala (Norman P.) Memorial Fund, 124 

Schaaf, Robert W., x 

Schanck, Peter C., viii 

Schatz, Albert, libretto collection, 51 

Schild, Marion, ix 

School of Oriental and African Studies, provisional 
arrangement with, 12 

Schwegmann, George A., Jr., ix 

Schwengel, Representative Fred, vi 


Science and Technology Automated Research Task, 
52 
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Science and Technology Division: acquisition ac- 
tivities, 47; automation, 30, 52; exhibits, 137; 
National Referral Center, 52, 58; officers, x; 
reader and reference services, 58, 114 

Science Policy Research Division (Lrs), 34; officers, 
viii 

Scott, Edith, ix 

Scott, Frederick L., viii 

Scott, Senator Hugh, 85 

Sears, Barnabas F., 64 

Secretary of the Library, Office of the, see Central 
Services Division 

Security Officer, Deputy Personnel, vii 

Seidner, Leon W., vii 

Seitz, Frederick, xiii 

Selection Office, ix 

Senior Specialists Division (trs), 34; chief, viii 

Serial Division: acquisitions, 46; newspapers and 
serials on microfilm, 41, 46, 49, 52; officers, x; 
reader and reference services, 41, 55, 114 

Serial Record Division, 12, 22, 28; chief, 29; offi- 
cers, ix; reference service, 28 

Serials: automation, 29; cataloging, 28; microfilms 
and microfilming, 52, 117; statistics, 107; under- 
ground and protest periodicals, 46 

Serials Data Program, National, funds, 130 

Service Division (Cop) , 83; officers, viii 

Severn, James A., Jr., vii 

Shared Cataloging Division, 21; automation, 20; 
officers, ix; see also National Program for Acqui- 
sitions and Cataloging 

Sharp, Freeman W., viii 

Sheldon, Charles S. II, viii, 34 

Shelflist and shelflisting, 22; law and legal ma- 
terials, 68 

Shirley, Robert V., viii 

Sinclair, Upton, first edition, 47 

Sipkov, Ivan, viii, 62 

Sxep, 30 

Slavic and Central European Division: acquisition 
activities, 43, 48; officers, x; reader and reference 
services, 56, 114 

Slavic collections: acquisitions, 43, 48, 102, 122; 
survey of, 39 

Slavic Room, head, x 

Slavic Section (Shared Gat), 21 

Smith, Judge Arthur M., 86 

Smith, Myron B., xii 

Smith, Russell M., x 

Smith, William Jay, xii 

Smithsonian Institution: Perry exhibition, 58 ; Trav- 
eling Exhibit Service, 138 

Snyder, Dr. James, 76 

Sobiloff, Hyman J., gift fund, 104, 130 
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Social Science Research Council, gift fund, 130 

Sonneck, Oscar G., bequest, 130 

Sonneck Memorial Fund, 124 

Sophar, Gerald J., 93 

Sort-key edit program, 30 

South Africa, NPAC program, 13 

South Asia Section (Orien), head, x 

Southeast Asia, archives, libraries, 55 

Southeast Asia Subject Catalog, 128 

Soviet Image of Contemporary Latin America: A 
Documentary History, 1960-1968, 56 

Spaatz, Carl, papers, 51 

Space Management Office, 70—72; officers, vii 

Spain, NPAC negotiations, 13, 15 

Spalding, C. Sumner, ix 

Special Assistant to the Librarian, vii 

Special Bibliographies Section (Sci): head, x; pub- 
lications, 58 

Special Reserve Fund, 17 

Spender, Stephen, xii 

Spiller, Robert E., xii 

Spivacke, Harold, x 

Spivak, Lawrence, gift, 45 

Stack and Reader Division: officers, x; reader and 
reference services, 114 

Start, 52 

State, U.S. Department of, cooperation with LC, 17 

State publications, 19, 105 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 48 

Status of Bibliography in Pakistan, 1968, 16 

Steichen, Captain, gift, 44 

Steichen, Edward, 44 

Stein, Harry N., viii, 32 

Stern, Alfred Whital, gift fund, 104, 124; see also 
Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana 

Stern, William B., 63 

Stevens, James L., ix 

Stevens, S. K., 57 

Stevenson, Robert, 41 

Stewart, Lena J., ix 

Stokes, Mrs. Walter, gift, 44 

Stovall, Floyd, xii 

Stradivari String Instruments Collection, gift fund, 
124 

Stratton, Representative Samuel S., 84 

Stravinsky, Igor, 18 

Stringer, George E., vii 

Stritman, Harry R.., ix 

Subak, John T., 64 

Subject Cataloging Division: 22; application of 
Class K, 63; chief, 63 ; officers, ix 

Sub-Saharan Africa: A Guide to Serials, 55 

Sullivan, Robert C., vii 
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Supreme Court, U.S.: decisions, analysis of, 32; 
taped for the handicapped, 60; records and briefs, 
67 

Surplus Books Disposal Project, gift fund, 130 

Swanson, Don R., xiii 

Sweden, npac program, 13, 14 

Swing, Raymond Gram, recording of newscasts, 50 

Switzerland, npac program, 13 

Symbols of American Libraries, 26 

Symbols Used in the National Union Catalog of 
the Library of Congress, 10th edition, 26 


Tacheron, Donald G., viii, 33 

Taft, William Howard, acquisitions concerning, 17; 
papers, 51, 78 

Talking books, 59; see also Books for the blind 

Talking Books and Cerebral Palsy, 60 

Taylor, Zachary, acquisitions concerning, 17 ; papers, 
78 

Tchaikovsky, Pétr Ilich, autograph letters, 45 

Technical Processes Research Office, 29; chief, ix 

Teclaff, Ludwik A., 63 

Thailand, acquisitions program, 14 

Thaxter, John H., x 

Thompson, Representative Frank, Jr., vi 

Thurmond, Senator Strom, vi 

Thuronyi, Geza T., x 

Time, Inc.: copyright case, 85, 90; gift fund, 130 

Tokyo, npac center, 14, 48 

Toomey, Mrs. Alice F., ix 

Training Officer, vii 

Trainor, Emmett G., vii 

Treasury, U.S., fees and other receipts returned to, 
1 

Trumbull papers, microfilms, 78 

Trust Fund Board, vi; members, vi, 101; report, 101 

Tsuneishi, Warren M., x, 14 

Tunisia, party to Universal Copyright Convention, 
94 

Turbeville, Hibei nia, 63 

Twenty-First National Exhibition of Prints, 7, 57, 
135 

Tworkow, Jack, 43 

Tyler, John, papers on microfilm, 78 


UFO’s and Related Subjects: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography, 58 

Ux/makrc Pilot Project, 3 

UnEsco, 93 

Union Catalog Division, officers, ix, 26 

Union catalogs, 26, 54; statistics, 108; see also Na- 
tional Union Catalog; and National Union Cata- 
log of Manuscript Collections 
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Union List of Serials, Inc., Joint Committee on the, 
gift fund, 130 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: children’s 
books, 47; Handbook of the USSR Writers’ Un- 
ion, microprint, 48; national bibliographies, 48; 
NPAC program, 13; studies relating to, 56 

United Arab Republic: acquisitions from, 16; news- 
papers on microfilm, 50; P.L. 480 program, 12, 
16, 17, 128 

United Kingdom: children’s books, 47 ; Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification Subcommittee, 23; NPAC pro- 
gram, 13, 14; ux/Marc Pilot Project, 3 

U.S. Circuit Courts of Appeals, records and briefs, 
67 

U.S. Government publications, copyright cases, 86 

U.S. Government Publications Bibliographic Proj- 
ect, 18 

U.S. National Libraries Task Force on Automation 
and Other Cooperative Services, 3, 29 

Universal Copyright Convention, 94 

University Microfilms, Inc., gift fund, 130 

University of California at Berkeley, P.L. 480 pro- 
gram, 15 

University of Michigan, P.L. 480 program, 15 

University of North Carolina, exhibit, 7 

Usmani, M. Adil, 16 


Van Deerlin, Representative Lionel, 84 
Van Doren, Carl, 54 

Van Syoc, Edna E., ix 

Vassallo, Paul, viii, 35 

Viel Traiime, 41 

Vienna, NPAc center, 14 

Vining, George Joseph, 64 

Von Braun, Wernher, gift, 18 


Wade papers, microfilms, 78 

Walker, Burnis, viii 

Wallace, Sarah L., vii 

Wallach, Kate, 63 

Walsh, Ulysses “Jim,” gift, 45 

Walsh, William T., ix 

Warren, Robert Penn, xii 

Washington, George, acquisitions concerning, 17; 
letter, 44 
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Washington Cathedral Rare Book Library, exhibit, 
7 

Washington Foreign Law Society, 62 

Waters, Edward N., x 

Wechsler, Herbert, xi 

Welsh, William J., viii 

Westby, Barbara M., ix 

Weston, Edward, 43 

Wheelock, John Hall, xii 

White, Herbert S., xiii 

White House News Photographers’ Association 26th 
Annual Exhibition, 135 

Whitehill, Walter Muir, xiii 

Whitman, Walt, acquisition of Charles E. Fein- 
berg collection, 8, 44, 104, 130; exhibit, 9, 135 

Whittall, Gertrude Clarke, gift fund, 104, 130; see 
also entries beginning Gertrude Clarke Whittall 

Whittemore, Reed, xii 

Wiesbaden, NpPaAc center, 14 

Wilbur, James B., gift funds, 104, 124 

Wilder, Tom V., 34 

Williams, Senator Harrison A., Jr., 81 

Wilson, Mrs. Ida F., vii 

Wilson, Representative Bob, 84 

Wilson, Woodrow, papers, 51, 78 

Wintle, Mary Jack, x 

Wisdom, Donald F., x 

Wister, Owen, papers, 44 

Witherell, Julian W., x 

Wolkonsky, Mrs. Irina, gift, 44, 45 

Wolter, John A., x 

Working funds, purchase statistics, 104 

World List of Future International Meetings, 6 

Wright, Louis B., xiii 

Wu, K. T., x, 48 


Yabroff, Arthur, vii, 70 

Yakobson, Sergius, x, 56 

Yale University, P.L. 480 program, 15 

Yugoslavia: acquisitions from, 16; NPAC program, 
13, 14 


Zoghby, Samir, 47 
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Joint Committee on the Library, 91st Congress, 1st Session 


Representative Samuel N. Friedel, Chairman 
Senator B. Everett Jordan, Vice Chairman 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: Senators Claiborne Pell, Howard W. Cannon, John Sherman Cooper, 
and Strom Thurmond; Representatives Frank Thompson, Jr., John Brademas, James Harvey, and Fred 
Schwengel. Chief Clerk: Julian Langston. 


Library of Congress Trust Fund Board 


An act of Congress, approved March 3, 1925, as amended, created the Library of Congress Trust 
Fund Board, a quasi-corporation with perpetual succession and all the usual powers of a trustee, including 
the power to “invest, reinvest, or retain investments” and, specifically, the authority “to accept, receive, 
hold, and administer such gifts, bequests, or devises of property for the benefit of, or in connection with, 
the Library, its collections, or its services, as may be approved by the Board and by the Joint Committee 
on the Library.” (U.S.C. 2: 154-163) 

A notable provision of the act (Section 2, last paragraph) permits endowment funds, up to a total 
limit of $10,000,000, to be treated as a perpetual loan to the United States Treasury, at an assured interest 
of four percent per annum. 

MEMBERS OF THE BoarD on June 30, 1969: David M. Kennedy, Secretary of the Treasury, Chairman; 
Representative Samuel N. Friedel, Chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library; L. Quincy Mumford, 
Librarian of Congress, Secretary; Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. (term expires March 18, 1973); and 
Mrs. Charles William Engelhard, Jr. (term expires March 8, 1970). 


Forms of Gifts or Bequests to the Library of Congress 


Or MATERIAL 


“To the United States of America, to be placed in the Library of Congress and administered therein 
by the authorities thereof.” 


Or MoNeEY FoR IMMEDIATE APPLICATION 


General Gift: “To the United States of America, to be deposited with the Treasurer of the United 

States to the credit of the Library of Congress, subject to disbursement by the Librarian of Congress.” 

Specific Gift: “To the United States of America, to be deposited with the Treasurer of the United 

States to the credit of the Library of Congress, subject to disbursement by the Librarian of Congress in 

furtherance of [describe purpose which may be any specific purpose consistent with the general program 
of the Library of Congress].” 

Example: Gift or bequest to the Library facsimile program—‘“To the United States of America, 

to be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of the Library of Congress, sub- 

ject to disbursement by the Librarian of Congress in furtherance of the Library facsimile program. 


Or ENDOWMENTS OF MoNEy, SECURITIES, OR OTHER PROPERTY 


“To the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, to be administered for the benefit of, or in connnection 
with the Library of Congress, its collections, or its service.” 


Note.—Subject to Federal statutes and regulations, gifts, bequests, or devises to the United States 
for the benefit of the Library of Congress, including those to the Trust Fund Board, and any income 
therefrom, generally are exempt from Federal and District of Columbia taxes. 
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OFFICERS OF THE LIBRARY 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


The President of the Senate: 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


Sir: 

As required by law, I have the honor to submit a report on the 
Library of Congress, including the Copyright Office, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969. Four issues of the supplement, published 
for the convenience of the public as the Quarterly Journal of the 
Library of Congress, and a copy of the annual report of the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board accompany the report. 


L. Quincy Mumrorp 
Librarian of Congress 


Tue Lisprary oF CONGRESS 
Washington, D.C. 
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The designs for the cover, title 
page, and pres headings are adapted from 
the medallions in the vaulted ceilings of the second- 
story pavilions at the four corners of the Library of Congress 
Main Building. They were painted in 1896, the year before the 
building opened, * On the title-page spread the medallion in the 
upper left is from the northwest Pavilion of Art and Science, now oc- 
cupied by the Legislative Reference Service. The artist, William de 
Leftwich Dodge, has depicted Ambition as the mad struggle of the crowd 
toward the Unattainable Ideal. « The medallion in the upper right, 
painted by George W. Maynard, is from the southwest Pavilion of 
the Discoverers, also occupied by the Legislative Reference 
Service. The four figures, Courage, Valor, Fortitude, 
and Achievement, represent qualities appro- 


priate to the four stages of the 


country’s development. * Lower 
left is the medallion from the southeast 
Pavilion of the Elements, Reading Room of the Prints 
and Photographs Division. In the center Apollo drives his 
hariot across the sun; four female figures represent the elements 
Earth, Water, Fire, and Air; and the border features the signs of 
the Zodiac. This painting was done by Elmer E. Garnsey and Robert L. 
Dodge. * Lower right is the medallion from the northeast Pavilion of the 
Seals, now occupied by the Law Library. The work of Elmer E. Garnsey, 
it depicts the Great Seal, rinyed by 48 stars for the States and 
Territories. Around the seal are the Four Winds, each blowing a 
gale, and various objects representing Fine Arts, Agriculture, 
Learning and Education, and Maritime Commerce. Around 


the whole is a quotation from Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address 























In some families a mark on the wall, higher each year, measures the child’s 
annual growth. The appendixes of this report are the marks on the wall that 
show, in a figurative sense, the growth of the Library of Congress collections 
and many of its operations. Looking at them, we see that the collections now 
number close to 59,891,000 items. Only 14,846,000 of these are books and 
pamphlets, popularly thought of as the conventional format for libraries. The 
other 45 million pieces appear in an astonishing number of sizes and shapes and 
are formed of many materials. Among them are: 


29,572,000 manuscript pieces 97,000 reels of motion pictures 
3,278,000 maps 267,000 recordings on discs, 
418,000 microfiche and micro- tapes, and wires 
opaques 176,000 prints and drawings 
330,000 microfilm reels and 3,070,000 photographic negatives, 
strips prints, and slides 
197,000 reels of microfilmed 40,000 posters 
newspapers 1,153,000 volumes in raised 
130,000 volumes of bound characters 
newspapers 2,001,000 containers of talking 
3,317,000 volumes and pieces of books 
music 14,000 books on tape 


Library users, in person, by telephone, and by mail, presented the Reference 
Department with 750,000 questions, the Law Library at the Main Building and 
in the Capitol with 150,000, and the Processing Department with 152,000, mak- 
ing a total of 1,052,000, an increase of 7.9 percent over fiscal 1968. In addition, 
the Legislative Reference Service answered 140,000 inquiries for Members and 
committees of Congress. Readers used 2,487,000 volumes in the Library. Another 
257,000 were lent for use outside the Library by Congress, Government agencies, 
libraries outside the Washington area, and other authorized borrowers. 

The number of active users of books on discs and magnetic tape or in braille 
increased to over 165,000, who borrowed 5,729,000 items from regional libraries 
across the Nation. Innovations in the program were many. Refinements in the 
talking-book machine made it easier for the blind and physically handicapped to 
operate. During the year the 814 rpm speed, economical because it permits up 
to twice as much reading time per record, was adopted for the recording of all 
magazines. A pilot study to test commercially available tape cassettes and tape 
cassette players brought an enthusiastic response from participating readers. And 
finally, the Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped cosponsored, with 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Sensory Aids Evaluation and Develop- 
ment Center and the American Printing House for the Blind, an experimental 
publishing project using “computerized braille.” 

From sales of cards and technical publications, applied copyright fees, and 
other sources, the Library deposited $7,895,942 in the miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. This sum amounted to almost 19 percent of the direct appropria- 
tions to the Library for fiscal 1969—$41,712,900. In addition, Congress provided 
$1,013,000 for structural and mechanical care of Library buildings and $350,000 
for furniture and furnishings in the appropriations to the Architect of the Capitol. 

When this report went to press, final action on appropriations for fiscal 1970 
had not yet been taken. 
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Public Law 90-557, making appropriations for the Departments of Labor and 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1969, included $5,500,000 to be 
transferred by the Commissioner of Education to the Librarian of Congress for 
administration of the National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging. Public 
Law 90-575 extended Title II, Part C, of the Higher Education Act, which covers 
the program, for fiscal year 1969 and the next two succeeding fiscal years. It 
authorized an appropriation of $6 million for fiscal year 1969 and $11.1 million 
for the next two years. This section of the act was amended to give the Librarian 
of Congress authority to: 

Purchase additional copies of a single title of a book acquired through the Title II-C 
program. 

Provide, in addition to cataloging information about currently acquired materials, other 
aids such as bibliographies, indexes, guides, and union lists, describing not only current books 
but other important materials essential to research. 

Pay administrative costs of cooperative arrangements for acquiring for institutions of 
higher education, or combinations thereof, library materials published outside the United 
States and not readily obtainable outside the country of origin. 


Figures such as these, like the marks that measure a child’s height, show growth 
in but one direction and do not even hint at intellectual and spiritual enrichment, 
at expanding vision and resources, at broadened experience and deepened 
wisdom. 

The report of the National Advisory Commission on Libraries, “Library Serv- 
ices for the Nation’s Needs—Toward Fulfillment of a National Policy,” was 
presented to the President on October 3, 1968, by the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Libraries, Wilbur J. Cohen, then Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Members of the Commission joined 
in a formal presentation at the White House on October 15. Seven months later, 
on May 14, 1969, H.R. 10666, a bill to establish a National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science as an independent agency within the executive 
branch, was reported by the House Committee on Education and Labor. The 
Senate bill, S. 1519, reported by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare on May 22 and passed by the Senate on May 23, differed from the 
House bill in some respects. The Commission would be established as an inde- 
pendent body within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
would have the authority to accept grants, gifts, or bequests to carry out its 
purposes. The Senate bill also specified that one of the Commission’s 15 members 
would be the Librarian of Congress. 

One outcome of the Commission’s activity was the book Libraries at Large: 
Tradition, Innovation, and the National Interest, edited by Douglas M. Knight, 
Chairman of the Commission, and E. Shepley Nourse, and published by the R. R. 
Bowker Company in the fall of 1969. A 664-page resource book based on the 
materials of the National Advisory Commission on Libraries, it contains a chap- 
ter on “The Library of Congress as the National Library.” In May 1967 Dr. 
Knight had asked for a statement looking to the future and giving the Library’s 
view of itself as the national library of the United States. The resulting chapter, 
prepared by the LC staff that same year, suggests advances, innovations, and 
expansion of existing areas that would build and strengthen the national library 
and information network of the future; it should be considered as a concept, not 
necessarily a prediction. Throughout, however, it is a statement of commitment 
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to the central role of the Library of Congress in the development of a national 
library and information network. 

When directors of the three national libraries—the Library of Congress, the 
National Library of Medicine, and the National Agricultural Library—agreed in 
June 1967 to adopt common goals in developing their automation programs, they 
gave formal recognition to the importance of coordinated efforts in this area. To 
identify problems and to recommend cooperative programs, they created a U.S. 
National Libraries Task Force on Automation and Other Cooperative Services. 
This task force has concentrated its attention on standard bibliographic codes, 
automated controls over serial publications, and acquisitions. Near the close of 
fiscal 1969 the directors of the three libraries adopted standards for a calendar 
date code, a character set for roman alphabets and romanized nonroman alpha- 
bets, and a language code. Use of these codes will aid rapid transmission and use 
of machine-readable bibliographic data. Acquisitions policies of the three libraries 
are also under study to avoid unnecessary duplication, and a national pilot project 
to develop a union list of the currently published scientific and technical serials in 
the three libraries is planned. Systems studies of acquisitions have been launched 
that will build links between mechanized processes in searching and ordering 
procedures and eliminate duplication of these steps. 

An important step for the future of library automation was the inauguration 
of the marc Distribution Service on March 27, 1969, when the first computer 
tapes containing LC cataloging data were mailed to subscribers. By the close of 
the fiscal year nearly 60 subscribers were receiving cataloging data on tape for all 
monographs published in the United States in English and cataloged by the 
Library of Congress. 

The marc 11 format has been adopted by the British National Bibliography 
for use in the ongoing uK/MaRc Pilot Project. Its basic structure is being 
considered as a national standard by the United States of America Standards 
Institute and has been adopted by the Committee on Scientific and Technical 
Information (cosatt), the Federal Library Committee, the Special Libraries 
Association, the National Libraries Task Force on Automation and Other 
Cooperative Services, and the American Library Association. Through Marc, 
libraries can exchange bibliographic information and reduce input costs. 

Published in March 1969, the MARC Pilot Project: Final Report on a Project 
Sponsored by the Council on Library Resources, Inc., prepared by Henriette D. 
Avram, contains a detailed description of the Marc pilot system, including the 
tape format, character sets, bibliographic codes, and input procedures, an analysis 
of the cost of production during the pilot period, as well as brief summaries of 
the computer programs used, and a description of the new Marc system, 
evolved from work carried out in the project, that is used for the Marc Distri- 
bution Service. An appendix gives reports and analyses of the project contributed 
by the participating libraries. The Marc 1 format was published in 1968. Late 
in March 1969, the axa, in cooperation with the Library of Congress, published 
MARC Manuals Used by the Library of Congress for librarians and programmers 
using the MARC 1 format. 

Originally defined for monographs, Marc 11 has now been extended to special 
types of materials such as single-sheet maps and serials. Its extension to audio- 
visual materials will follow. All of these formats will also be published. Near the 
end of fiscal 1968, the Council on Library Resources, Inc., granted funds to the 
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Library for the development of automated procedures in recording cataloging 
information for single-sheet maps. Under the sponsorship of the Library, repre- 
sentatives from nine Federal map libraries that have combined holdings of more 
than 12 million maps and charts met on November 15 to discuss the status of 
automation in their libraries and possible areas for cooperative action and 
exchange of information. By the end of fiscal 1969, the Geography and Map 
Division, working in cooperation with the Information Systems Office and using 
the marc 1 format, had developed a fully automated system of cataloging 
thematic maps and was able to produce book catalogs in author, subject, and 
shelflist order. 

To facilitate the use of MARC as a communications format, the Library has 
offered training programs in automation to its own staff and, as part of its respon- 
sibility to the Library community, sent members of the tso staff to participate in 
11 marc institutes funded by the American Library Association and intended to 
orient librarians in the creation and use of Marc records. 

In the fall of 1968, the Council on Library Resources, Inc., made a grant of 
$25,000 to the Library of Congress to support a three-month project to determine 
the feasibility of converting LC’s retrospective cataloging records to machine- 
readable form. According to the report published in June 1969, the study showed 
that “there is widespread interest in conversion, an appreciable amount of on- 
going activity (in both actual conversion and in the development of techniques 
directly applicable to the task), and evidence that many libraries would be 
willing to follow common standards (such as MARC I format and uniform cata- 
loging practices). To insure the success of a conversion effort, there must be not 
only general acceptance of these and other standards but also a willingness on 
the part of libraries and the professional associations in the field to give a high 
priority to the search for funds adequate to insure a product of value in the 
foreseeable future. It is vital to realize that any coordinated effort to convert 
retrospective bibliographical inforrnation must elicit strong support from the 
library community.” 

The basic program underlying the automation activities of the Library began 
in 1963 with the publication of Automation and the Library of Congress, a 
report of a two-year survey by a team of experts headed by Gilbert King. This 
has been the general guide, but not a blueprint, for the automation of the Central 
Bibliographic System. The first phases of the program—analysis of information 
previously gathered by the library staff and a survey of the existing manual 
system, a statement of systems requirements projected into the 1970-80 period, 
and a functional description of a recommended system—have been completed. 
The next step, determination of systems specifications, was underway at the 
close of fiscal 1969. 

Although it is not the purpose of this introduction to repeat what is told in 
greater detail in the chapters that follow, it might be well to call attention here 
to several developments in the card distribution program, a program that affects 
libraries both in this country and abroad. 

Benefits of the implementation of the first phase of carps, Card Automated 
Reproduction and Distribution System, are described in the chapter on the 
Processing Department. On December 1, 1968, a new series of numbers for LC 
printed catalog cards was initiated, distinguished by the initial digit 7. The new 
number incorporates a check digit for automatic detection of errors. An alterna- 
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tive class number for fiction was also introduced during the fiscal year, printed on 
the lower left hand corner of the card below the PZ3 or PZ4 call number used by 
the Library of Congress. This move answers a demand by research libraries that 
wish to classify fiction in appropriate literature classes. Shortly after the close of 
fiscal 1969, new prices for LC printed cards were scheduled to become effective. 
The changes simplify the present price structure, distribute costs more accurately, 
and reflect economies produced by automation. 

In May 1969 the Library received formal approval from the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Printing to proceed with acquisition of the equipment 
needed to implement Phase II of the system. Implementation of Phase IT will 
allow automatic reproduction of cards on demand from marc records. 

That the scholarly or library communities may benefit, many projects and pro- 
grams carried on at the Library include publications in their activities or 
produce publications as a byproduct. Their titles cover a wide range of subjects 
as witness some selected at random: Carl Sandburg, by Mark Van Doren, and 
Metaphor as Pure Adventure, by James Dickey, both stemming from literary 
programs; Detroit and Vicinity Before 1900: An Annotated List of Maps, and 
Facsimiles of Rare Historical Maps; Louisa May Alcott: A Centennial for “Little 
Women,” and Poland in the Collections of the Library of Congress: An Over- 
view; Nuclear Sctence in Mainland China: A Selected Bibliography, and News- 
papers Currently Received and Permanently Retained in the Library of Congress. 
Various publications associated with automation activities have already been 
mentioned, and a complete list of publications issued during fiscal 1969 appears 
as appendix 14. 

With a reproduction of Paul Revere’s engraving “The Bloody Massacre Per- 
petrated in King Street, Boston, March 5, 1770,” The American Revolution; a 
Selected Reading List is the first of several bibliographies planned in connection 
with the forthcoming Bicentennial of the American Revolution. By the close of 
the fiscal year, the Library had completed the recruitment of a staff of profes- 
sional historians for the American Revolution Bicentennial Office, established 
under the direction of the Assistant Librarian. The new office will compile pub- 
lications and plan and coordinate special events and other activities to exploit 
the Library’s resources for the dissemination throughout the Nation of knowledge 
of the American Revolution. 

Ten new public members and seven former members, among them Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., who also serves on the Library’s Trust Fund Board, were ap- 
pointed to the national American Revolution Bicentennial Commission on July 4, 
1969. In addition to the Presidential appointees, the Commission has eight 
Congressional and nine ex officio members, one of whom is the Librarian of 
Congress. 

“*O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay!’ The National Union Catalog, pre-1956 
imprints, volumes 1 to 5, A to Ainswort, has been published,” exulted the 
Canadian Library Journal’s reviewer over the first five volumes of this major 
catalog compiled by the Library of Congress and published under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Library Association, which reached subscribers at the open- 
ing of calendar year 1969. Other reviewers in various countries employed 
superlatives, hailing the Catalog as “the largest constellation in the Gutenberg 
galaxy,” “the greatest single instrument of bibliographical control in existence,” 
“the bibliographical wonder of the world,” and an “unprecedented gigantic 
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bibliographical enterprise.’ Twenty volumes had been published and edited 
cards for 41 additional volumes had been forwarded to the publisher by the close 
of fiscal 1969. When this report went to press, volume 60 had come off the press 
and 40 volumes had been distributed to subscribers. Mansell Information Pub- 
lishing, Ltd., publishers of the Catalog, were given the first Robinson Award in 
May 1969 by the (British) Library Association for the development of a unique 
system for conversion of copy on more than 12 million cards to 610-plus volumes. 

Applauding another union catalog, one reviewer wrote: “Think back 10 years 
and imagine a need to know where manuscript letters to and from Elias Boudinot 
were; or the correspondence of Zebulon Pike, Amy Lowell, or Ambrose Bierce; 
or the papers of British Loyalists, Southern secessionists, fur traders, or com- 
posers. Or which manuscripts were among the holdings of the Klickitat County 
Historical Society, the Park Trammell Public Library of Lakeland, Fla., or the 
Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society of Honolulu. How, 10 years ago, would one 
have gone about getting such information?” He answered his own question by 
citing the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, which observed its 
10th anniversary on April 29, 1969. The 1967 volume, issued in December 1968, 
brings the number of collections described thus far to 20,661, representing hold- 
ings in 660 repositories. 

Because projected reductions in the appropriations to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare made funds unavailable for the continued sup- 
port of the Monthly Index of Russian Accessions, the Library was forced to 
discontinue, with the May 1969 issue, a publication launched in 1948. At the 
close of the fiscal year, the Library invited bids from commercial publishers to 
publish the World List of Future International Meetings because, as in the case 
of the Monthly Index, other Federal agencies had not offered sufficient support- 
ing funds for its continuation as a Library publication. These efforts proved 
unavailing, however, and the September-October 1969 issue marked the end of 
a history that began with the first number in June 1959. 

Three awards were made to Library of Congress publications by the Federal 
Editors Association in the sixth annual Government publications contest. The 
Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress won honorable mention in the 
magazine category, and Papermaking: Art and Craft took both first place in 
publications over 50 pages and the “Best of Show” award. Papermaking was also 
chosen by the American Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the Fifty Books of 
the Year, given a certificate of merit in the p1a (Printing Industries of America) 
Graphic Arts Award Competition, and selected for the 20th Annual Exhibition 
of the Art Directors Club of Metropolitan Washington. Papermaking: Art and 
Craft was published to accompany the major exhibition of the same name, an 
example of the close alliance between exhibits and publications. 

A gift from the American Paper Institute established in the Library of Con- 
gress an Exhibition Service Fund to enable the Library to prepare its own 
traveling exhibits. Hitherto, booking arrangements have been made by the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s Traveling Exhibitions Service. The Exhibits Office imme- 
diately began preparation of a traveling exhibit on papermaking to be circulated 
through the new service. Another popular exhibition, Preservation Through 
Documentation, portrayed the work of the Historic American Buildings Survey. 
A preprint of a special feature of the October 1968 Quarterly Journal, reproduc- 
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ing photographs and drawings from the exhibition and using the same title, 
served as a catalog. Preservation Through Documentation will also circulate as 
a traveling exhibition. 

The Library paid tribute to Illinois on the sesquicentennial of its statehood in a 
major exhibition that opened on December 3, 1968, the anniversary of its entry 
into the Union. The materials shown were drawn primarily from the Library’s 
collections and many were reproduced in an illustrated catalog, the 23d in the 
series on the States. The 21st National Exhibition of Prints displayed 65 works 
executed in diverse technical processes and selected by a jury from 1,168 prints 
submitted by artists in 40 States. A small catalog was published for this exhibit 
also. 

On 52 occasions during the year museums, libraries, and other public institu- 
tions asked to borrow items from the Library for inclusion in exhibitions, resulting 
in the loan of 587 pieces. Several scholarly catalogs were published in connection 
with these exhibitions, among them the one for the Rolf Nesch print exhibition at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, the one for the Presidential Inaugural Bible exhibit 
at the Washington Cathedral Rare Book Library, and the one for the Arts of 
the Young Republic: The Age of Dunlap, 1784—1834, at the University of North 
Carolina’s William Hayes Ackland Memorial Art Center. 

Loan of items for exhibitions is only one of many ways in which the LC collec- 
tions are used by the Nation. Preservation of those collections for present and 
future use is a demanding task, often associated by the layman with the restora- 
tion of rare books ravaged by time, the repair of manuscripts, or the cleaning of 
old prints. Broadly conceived, however, preservation means prevention of de- 
terioration as well as restoration after damage has occurred. In addition, a sound 
preservation program requires that materials which have reached the “point of no 
return” be preserved by some method other than restoring the original. 

In preservation of library materials, as in other areas of human activity, an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. It is less expensive to prevent 
deterioration than to restore damaged materials. Nor should it be forgotten that 
no book or document, once damaged, can ever be restored to its original condition. 
During fiscal 1969 the Preservation Office placed major emphasis on consoli- 
dating and strengthening its specialized units, established the previous year, thus 
clearing the way for major attention in fiscal 1970 to prevention of deterioration. 

On July 1, 1969, control of the restoration shops, which had previously func- 
tioned under the Government Printing Office, was assumed by the Library of 
Congress. The dearth of trained conservators and restoration personnel is one 
of the Library’s most serious problems. In an effort to build the necessary exper- 
tise, a staff member learned specialized techniques in the restoration of prints 
at the Museum of Modern Art and a variety of laboratory procedures for testing 
paper at the Barrow Laboratory. 

Planning a map restoration shop in the rented building on Pickett Street, 
Alexandria, was one of the important tasks of the year. The additional space 
available there allows the development of a major map restoration program. 
Technical difficulties involved in map deacidification had prevented any efforts 
in this direction before 1968. During fiscal 1969, however, it was possible to begin 
a small-scale map deacidification program. More than 4,000 sheets were treated 
during the year. 
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It is estimated that there are over two million volumes in the Library collec- 
tions in various stages of deterioration. Not until one realizes that each of these 
volumes must be microfilmed if it is to be preserved does the magnitude of the 
job facing the Preservation Microfilming Office, formerly the Brittle Books Proj- 
ect Office, strike home. At any one time, there are approximately 50,000 brittle 
volumes awaiting review and preparation for microfilming. 

Central to the preservation of materials is their housing. The words “deferred 
without prejudice” reflect the action for two successive fiscal years—1968 and 
1969—on the appropriation requests made by the Architect of the Capitol for 
$2.8 million for the preparation of final plans and specifications for the Library 
of Congress James Madison Memorial Building. The Congressional committees 
did not question the need for the third building and seemed fully aware of the 
Library’s continuing growth, escalating costs, and the effect of fragmentation 
of Library operations and collections, but in view of the overall budget situation 
the requests were denied. 

Again in 1970, the sum of $2.8 million for the Madison Building was included 
in the original budget of the Architect of the Capitol. At the request of the 
Congressional Coordinating Committee charged with responsibility for oversee- 
ing the construction of the building, however, this figure was increased to 
$18,410,000. The revised figure would not only allow for final plans and specifica- 
tions but would also enable the Architect of the Capitol to enter into contracts 
for excavation and foundation work and for ordering the masonry for the ex- 
terior of the building. If the revised request is approved, it will permit construc- 
tion in several phases without delays between contracts. Consequently, the 
building would be ready for occupancy an estimated two years earlier than the 
originally planned single-contract construction schedule. During the early stages 
of the fiscal 1970 appropriations hearings, it was recognized that the $75 million 
ceiling authorized for construction of a third building by Public Law 89-260 was 
no longer adequate. Delay in construction coupled with annual escalation of 
building costs indicated that $90 million is a more realistic total. 

Meanwhile, during fiscal 1969, work under the original personal services con- 
tract of June 10, 1966, between the Architect of the Capitol and the associate 
architects DeWitt, Poor and Shelton was continued under a supplemental con- 
tract dated June 24, 1968. The supplementary work will include a refinement of 
the preliminary plans approved in August 1967. 

These refinements were reflected on 1-inch-to-the-foot scale plans, delivered 
to the Architect of the Capitol and to the Library. As this report goes to press, 
the associate architects are transferring the information to 14,-inch plans. The 
next step will depend upon the outcome of the fiscal 1970 appropriations requests. 

In the meantime, the Copyright Office began operations in its new quarters 
in the Crystal Mall, Arlington, Va., on March 31, 1969. Early in fiscal 1970 the 
Geography and Map Division also moved to Virginia, relocating in rented 
quarters in Alexandria. The Library of Congress now occupies space in 15 loca- 
tions, including the Main Building and the Annex. 

Seldom can the Librarian of Congress report acquisitions of such magnitude 
as the Charles Feinberg collection of Walt Whitman materials and the American 
Film Institute deposit of feature films and short subjects. Acquisition of the 
Whitman collection fulfills a hope expressed by the Joint Committee on the 
Library in 1967, when it passed the following resolution : 
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Resotvep, That the Joint Committee of Congress on the Library, being mindful of 
Walt Whitman’s unparalleled contribution to American poetry, his patriotic devotion to 
his Country and the rich legacy of his works already on deposit with the National Library, 
hereby declares its firm belief in the desirability of the acquisition by the Library of 
Congress of the Charles Feinberg Collection of Walt Whitman and expresses its profound 
hope that this worthy objective be fulfilled. 


An exhibition, Walt Whitman: The Man and the Poet, commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the poet’s birth, opened with a preview on May 23, 1969. 
Items in the exhibit, drawn from the collection, included the only known manu- 
script page of the first edition of Leaves of Grass (1855) and the congratulatory 
letter from Ralph Waldo Emerson dated July 21, 1855, in which he tells the 
unknown poet: “I greet you at the beginning of a great career.” A grateful 
Whitman used the phrase on the spine of the second edition of Leaves of Grass, 
published the following year. The original manuscript of “O Captain! My 
Captain!” was also displayed. 

The exhibit will continue for the remainder of the sesquicentennial year. A 
reprint of Walt Whitman: Man, Poet, Philosopher, three lectures presented at 
the Library in 1955, the centennial year of Leaves of Grass, was published in 
connection with the exhibit opening. 

The Feinberg Collection was the largest group of Whitman materials in 
private hands and probably the largest and most important ever assembled. Its 
addition through the generosity of private benefactors to the Library’s existing 
Whitman holdings produces unparalleled resources for the study of the American 
poet. 

Following the opening of the Whitman Exhibition at the Library on May 23, 
a dinner was given by Mrs. Charles W. Engelhard, Jr., and Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr., Presidential appointees to the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, at 
which Mr. Houghton proposed the organization of a group of friends of the 
Library of Congress to be known as Fellows. Although Congress appropriates 
funds to support the operations of the Library, Mr. Houghton pointed out that 
private help is needed if the Library is to acquire the rare books and manuscripts 
that are necessary to maintain its position as a scholarly institution. Within 
another 50 to 100 years, he said, many valuable items will no longer be available. 
To acquire them before they disappear into private collections, the Library must 
have assistance. 

The deposit in the LC collections by Compagnie d’Entreprises et de Gestion 
of 740 feature films and 900 short subjects dating from the 1930’s and 1940's 
was announced on January 10, 1969. The announcement marked a major step 
in the cooperative program of the American Film Institute and the Library of 
Congress, which aims to make the national film collection the principal deposi- 
tory for master copies of American motion pictures. This deposit of 35mm 
preprint materials from the rKo Film Library assures the preservation of 
American screen classics Citizen Kane, The Informer, The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame, Top Hat, Kitty Foyle, and others. 

Under the cooperative agreement concluded by the ari and the Library of 
Congress in September 1968, the art is to provide funds both for acquisition 
and preservation of films and for staff and equipment. It has given the Library 
an initial grant of $125,000 toward acquisition of American film classics not in 
the national film collection, first priority being given to those made between 
1912 and 1942. The Library is to house the films, make preservation copies, and 
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provide its usual reference services for scholars studying motion pictures on the 
premises. 

The Library itself played the title role in a 23-minute 16mm film produced 
by the Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation and released during 
the fiscal year. Both color and black-and-white prints are available. 

Another landmark was the completion of the 100th year of the Library of 
Congress Chinese collection and the beginning of Asian language collections in 
American libraries. In 1869 the Emperor of China, in exchange for American 
publications, sent 10 titles in 933 volumes to this country. These formed the 
nucleus of the collection in the Library that now numbers 370,000 volumes, the 
largest in the Western Hemisphere. The earliest printed item in it dates from 
A.D. 975. 

Near the close of the fiscal year, because of severe cuts in the funds transferred 
from other agencies to support various projects, the Library, confronted with a 
reduction in force of over 200 persons, was compelled to curtail or terminate 
some of these operations. The actions are described elsewhere in this report. Each 
of the affected activities was important and will be missed by special groups 
within the library and scholarly worlds. Each action also necessitated adjust- 
ments within the Library that required understanding and cooperation from the 
personnel. 

Many times in my annual reports over the years I have pointed out that the 
vitality of the Library’s services depends in large measure on the members of the 
staff. Their commitment to the Library’s hopes, plans, and mission has produced 
the busy and fruitful year described in the chapters that follow. 








Chapter 7 
THE PROCESSING DEPARTMENT 





How to do things better and faster in a 
rapidly growing program that concerns it- 
self—among other things—with acquiring 
materials published in Communist China, 
cataloging publications in Bantu and Run- 
yoro-Rutooro, finding the right subject head- 
ing for a child’s book, filling an urgent order 
for catalog cards from a library in a small 
town, developing a machine-indexing vocab- 
ulary to meet Congressional information 
needs, and publishing a 600-volume catalog 
kept heads and hands in the Processing De- 
partment busy during fiscal 1969. But when 
June 30 arrived there were heartening accom- 
plishments to show for their work. Among 
them were: 





¢ Inclusion, for the first time, of publications 
from Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia in the Na- 
tional Program for Acquisitions and 
Cataloging. 


¢ Through the Public Law 480 Program 
acquisition for American libraries of nearly 
1,900,000 publications from Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Israel, Nepal, Pakistan, the United 
Arab Republic, and Yugoslavia. 


¢ Completion of a basic study for mechanized 
control of the Library’s book purchasing 
activities. 


¢ Acquisition through nonpurchase sources of 
over 52 million items. 


¢ Establishment of a new and more effective 
system of cataloging priorities. 


¢ Organization of an office for editing ma- 
chine-readable cataloging copy. 


¢ Attainment of a new high—223,000—in the 
number of titles given descriptive cataloging 
for printed cards. 


¢ Inauguration of a literature class number for 
fiction in English, to meet a long-felt need of 
research libraries. 


¢ Combination of annotated and unannotated 
catalog cards for children’s literature into a 
single series. 

* Classification of approximately 75,000 titles 
by the Dewey Decimal system, a 3.8 percent 
increase over fiscal 1968. 

¢ Addition of courses in filing and _ biblio- 
graphic searching to the Library’s cataloging 
instruction program. 

¢ Successful implementation of the first phase 


of carps (Card Automated Reproduction 
and Distribution System). 


¢ Sale of over 63 million catalog cards. 
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¢ Growth of the Library’s general catalogs by 
over two million new catalog cards. 


* Completion of the editing of the 67-volume 
quinquennial cumulation of the National 
Union Catalog (1963-67). 


* More than twice as many pages of camera 
copy prepared for the catalogs in book form. 


¢ Recording of 14 million serial issues in the 
Library’s Serial Record. 


Acquisitions and Overseas Operations 


To meet the urgent needs of American 
libraries, the Library of Congress, with au- 
thorization from Title II-C of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, in fiscal 1966 initi- 
ated the National Program for Acquisitions 
and Cataloging (Npac). Through this pro- 
gram the Library attempts to acquire and 
catalog immediately all current monographs 
and monographic series of research value pub- 
lished throughout the world and to dis- 
seminate the cataloging data as rapidly as 
possible. To avoid unnecessary duplication of 
effort, the Library has adopted shared cata- 
loging techniques wherever possible, using 
the descriptive cataloging data already pre- 
pared for foreign national bibliographies in 
the countries of origin and speeding the data 
to Washington for completion and prompt 
publication. Countries included in the pro- 
gram at the end of the year are shown in the 
accompanying table, with the date on which 
operations began and the source of the 
bibliographical data. 

In January 1969 an agreement was con- 
cluded with the State Library of the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist tKepublic for an expanded 
exchange program and for a shared catalog- 
ing program covering Czech and Slovak pub- 
lications. Since that date the Library has re- 
ceived materials of research value published 
in Czechoslovakia with bibliographic infor- 
mation prepared for the two national bibliog- 
raphies: Céské knihy and Slovenské knihy. 
A shared cataloging arrangement with Bul- 
garia became effective in the same month, 


the Cyril and Methodius National Library 
supplying the Library of Congress with pub- 
lications issued in that country and entries 
prepared for Bulgarski knigopis, the current 
national bibliography. 

Toward the end of the fiscal year, the 
Field Director of Npac activities in East 
Africa, en route to Washington, stopped in 
London for a discussion with J. D. Pearson, 
Librarian of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies (soas) of the University of 
London, on the possibility of a cooperative 
arrangement. Since soas has one of the 
greatest single concentrations of knowledge 
of the Bantu languages, it could be of invalu- 
able assistance to the Library in cataloging 
publications in vernaculars for which compe- 
tence is not available in the Nairobi office. 
Under a provisional arrangement, soas will 
prepare cataloging data sheets for all titles 
forwarded to it and will return a copy of 
each sheet to Nairobi for inclusion in the 
Accessions List: Eastern Africa. Another 
copy will be sent with the publications to 
Washington where processing will be com- 
pleted. Arabic titles acquired in East Africa 
will be cataloged by the Public Law 480 office 
in Cairo and a copy of the entry forwarded 
to Nairobi. The African accessions list is now 
being distributed to over 530 institutions on 
six continents. A supplement to the Decem- 
ber 1968 issue listed more than 500 serials 
published in Eastern Africa. 

In the West German center revised work 
procedures and a comprehensive training pro- 
gram for all employees produced excellent re- 
sults. The Field Director met with officers of 
the Deutsche Bibliothek in Frankfurt to dis- 
cuss the new German book deposit law and its 
effect on the cooperative arrangement with 
the Library of Congress. The law, passed in 
April 1969, requires all publishers to deposit 
one copy of each new title with the Deutsche 
Bibliothek. This should nearly double the 
number of titles listed in the current national 
bibliography. Though the Wiesbaden center 
continues to process German-language publi- 
cations from Switzerland, responsibility for 
Swiss publications in Italian and Romansh 
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Year 
shared 
Country cataloging Source of bibliographical data 
coverage 
began 
Australia 1966 Australian National Bibliography 
Austria 1966 Oesterreichische Bibliographie 
Belgium 1966 Bibliographie de Belgique 
Bulgaria 1969 Bulgarski knigopis 
Canada 1966 Canadiana 
Czechoslovakia 1969 Céské knihy 
Slovenské knihy 
Denmark 1966 Det danske bogmarked 
Finland 1968 Suomen kirjakauppalehti 
France 1966 Bibliographie de la France 
German Democratic Republic 1966 Deutsche Nationalbibliographie 
Germany, Federal Republic of 1966 Deutsche Bibliographie 
Italy 1967 Bibliografia Nazionale Italiana 
Japan 1968 Nohon Shihé 
Netherlands 1966 Nieuwsblad voor de boekhandel 
Brinkman’ s Cumulatieve Catalogus 
New Zealand 1966 New Zealand National Bibliography 
Norway 1966 Norsk bokhandler tidende 
South Africa 1966 South African National Bibliography 
South African National Library cards 
Sweden 1966 Svensk bokhandel 
Switzerland 1966 Das Schweizer Buch 
USSR 1968 Knizhnaia letopis’ 
Vsesoiuznaia knizhnaia palata cards 
United Kingdom 1966 British National Bibliography 
Yugoslavia 1966 


Bibliografija Jugoslavije 


In addition, a regional acquisitions center in Rio de Janeiro is responsible for Brazilian publications, and 
a center in Nairobi acquires publications from the following areas: Ethiopia, French Territory of Afars and 
Issas, Kenya, Malagasy Republic, Malawi, Mauritius, Réunion, Seychelles, Somali Republic, Tanzania, 


Uganda, and Zambia. 


was transferred to the Florence center. The 
Librarian of Congress and the Deputy Li- 
brarian visited both the Wiesbaden and Bel- 
grade offices in connection with their attend- 
ance at the meeting in August 1968 of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions in Frankfurt. 

The Assistant Librarian of Congress, while 
attending the International Congress on Ar- 
chives in Madrid in the fall of 1968, discussed 
with the Director General of Archives and 
Libraries the possibility of extending the 


shared cataloging program to Spain if funds 
should become available. Similar discussions 
were held in Lisbon with the Inspector Gen- 
eral of Libraries and Archives of Portugal. 
The Assistant Librarian also visited the shared 
cataloging centers in Paris and London. 

The Deputy Librarian of Congress visited 
the expanded quarters of the Tokyo shared 
cataloging office in May 1969 while partici- 
pating in the First Japan-U.S. Conference on 
Libraries and Information Science in Higher 
Education. 
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During the course of a visit to Belgrade, 
Edmond L. Applebaum, the Assistant Direc- 
tor for Acquisitions and Overseas Operations, 
successfully negotiated a new contract with 
the Yugoslav Bibliographic Institute, provid- 
ing additional services of importance to the 
Library of Congress. The Library continued 
to move toward its goal of placing the opera- 
tion of shared cataloging centers entirely in 
the hands of local personnel. During fiscal 
1969 it became possible to recall the field 
directors in France and Scandinavia, bringing 
the number of European shared cataloging 
centers under the direction of the local staff to 
a total of four—London, The Hague, Paris, 
and Oslo. 

In March 1969 Donald F. Jay, then Chief 
of the Overseas Operations Division, and 


Warren M. Tsuneishi, Chief of the Reference 
Department’s Orientalia Division, traveled to 
Tokyo and Hong Kong to explore the avail- 
ability of current and retrospective Chinese 
mainland publications. Discussions with Sinol- 
ogists in Tokyo confirmed their findings that 
no new Chinese imprints were currently avail- 
able in either Hong Kong or Japan. They also 
visited Bangkok to ascertain the feasibility of 
a regional program for acquiring publications 
from Thailand and neighboring countries. 
They concluded that if an office were to be 
established in Bangkok, it should be possible 
to procure publications from South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, and perhaps Burma, as well 
as from Thailand. The Field Director, In- 
donesia, visited Malaysia and Singapore to 
determine the level of publishing in those 


National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 








Shared Cataloging Center Activities, 1969 

















Bibliography Total prelim- 
entries Titles Pieces inary cards 
received sent to LC sent to LC produced 
Belgrade (1) 3, 200 3, 273 176, 055 
Florence 12, 663 8, 486 9, 473 462, 400 
The Hague 28, 533 (1) 5, 049 240, 440 
London 27, 824 11, 177 (1) 1, 110, 730 
Oslo 23, 517 9, 154 9, 987 487, 242 
Paris 16, 502 12, 885 () 679, 625 
Tokyo 25, 426 12, 000 15, 056 803, 787 
Vienna 7, 087 1, 684 2, 604 89, 110 
Wiesbaden 80, 813 21, 761 25, 120 744, 279 
Total 222, 365 80, 347 70, 562 4, 793, 668 
1 Information unavailable 
Regional Acquisitions Center Activities 
Acquisitions, 1969 
Purchase Gift Exchange Total Acquisitions, 
1968 
Rio de Janeiro 2, 816 4,719 10, 803 18, 338 15, 514 
Nairobi 9, 243 686 9, 144 19, 073 12, 732 
Total 12, 059 5, 405 19, 947 37, 411 28, 246 
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countries and reported that, at a later date, 
it may be feasible to include these areas in 
an acquisitions program directed by the office 
in Djakarta, 

As the fiscal year drew to a close, a pro- 
posed reduction in the funds supporting NPAC 
made it necessary to curtail some activities and 
postpone plans for expansion. The shared 
cataloging program in Brazil was terminated, 
and the Rio de Janeiro office reverted to its 
original function as an acquisitions center. 
Assignment of Lacap (Latin American Co- 
operative Acquisitions Program) numbers 
will continue in Brazil and all Lacap selec- 
tions will continue to receive priority treat- 
ment in cataloging. The negotiation of agree- 
ments for programs in Spain and Rumania 
will be deferred, and implementation of the 
Higher Education Act Amendments of 1968 
(Public Law 90-575) will be postponed until 
funding is available. Under the provisions of 
this law, the Library of Congress is authorized 
to “pay administrative costs of cooperative 
arrangements for acquiring library materials 
published outside of the States and not readily 
available outside the country of origin, for 
institutions of higher education or combina- 
tions thereof for library purposes, or for other 
public or private nonprofit research libraries.” 


Public Law 480 Program 


Though the program in Indonesia con- 
tinued to function throughout fiscal 1969 with 
rupiahs carried over from the previous year, 
it became clear in the spring of 1969 that these 
funds would not last beyond June 30. Arrange- 
ments were therefore completed that will per- 
mit operations to continue in Djakarta on the 
basis of joint support. Interested libraries 
were invited to participate and in addition to 
the Library of Congress the following agreed 
to cooperate in financing the new program: 
University of California at Berkeley, Center 
for Research Libraries, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, East-West Center, North- 
ern Illinois University, Indiana University, 
University of Michigan, New York Public 
Library, and Yale University. Each partici- 
pant will be supplied with a uniform set of 
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monographic publications, but serial publica- 
tions will be distributed on a selective basis to 
meet the needs of the individual recipients. 
The Center for Research Libraries will share 
its set, on the basis of subject content, with the 
National Agricultural Library and the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. Publication of the 
Accessions List: Indonesia will be continued. 

In November 1968 the Library learned that 
financial considerations would require a cut- 
back in the program in Israel for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. Accordingly, ac- 
quisition of English-language publications was 
discontinued, subscription renewals were en- 
tered for six rather than 12 months, criteria for 
the selection of monographs were tightened, 
and the supply of newspapers was drastically 
reduced. From April through June the acquisi- 
tion of monographs was restricted to the pur- 
chase of single copies for the Library of Con- 
gress. In the spring of 1969 participants were 
informed that the Israeli program would have 
to be terminated by the close of fiscal 1970. In 
response to a request that they consider with- 
drawing from the program to permit as ex- 
tensive coverage as possible during the final 
year, five institutions—Indiana University, 
Joint University Libraries, the University of 
Michigan, Princeton University, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia—magnanimously with- 
drew, leaving a total of 20 participants. To aid 
libraries in making an orderly transition to 
other procurement channels during the course 
of the year, the Field Director, Israel, has 
provided participants with information about 
dealers. As this report goes to press, it has 
been learned that funds might be made avail- 
able to carry the reduced program into fiscal 
1971. 

The Library’s office in New Delhi continued 
to acquire and give preliminary cataloging 
treatment to publications from Ceylon and 
Nepal, as well as from India. Receipt of Cey- 
lonese monographs more than doubled as a 
result of the appointment last year, on a con- 
tract basis, of an efficient local agent. As an 
additional service, in November 1968, the 
New Delhi office began inserting preliminary 
catalog cards in both the vernacular and 
English-language monographs sent to the re- 
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cipient libraries. A second camera was added 
to the microfilming laboratory in January 
1969, substantially increasing its capacity. At 
the close of the fiscal year, the office was film- 
ing 83 Indian, 17 Pakistani, five Ceylonese, 
and four Nepali serials, chiefly newspapers, in 
addition to 26 official gazettes. A list is avail- 
able from the Library’s Photoduplication 
Service. 

Despite a period of restrictions, curfews, 
labor strikes, and martial law in Pakistan, the 
year ended with work on a current basis and 
with cperations at approximately the same 
level as in fiscal 1968. The staff in Karachi 
and Dacca offset the effect of the unrest on 
publishing and expanded the program’s cov- 
erage of Pakistani publications. The acquisi- 
tion of non-Pakistani materials was limited to 
a relatively few Iranian publications sold in 
Karachi. Twelve Iranian serials and four 
newspapers were supplied to participating 
libraries. The Accessions List: Pakistan was 
distributed to 747 institutions and individuals. 
M. Adil Usmani in his Status of Bibliography 
in Pakistan, 1968, summarized the usefulness 
of the list to bibliographers as follows: “The 
selection of materials is quite comprehensive 
and includes publications of all the languages 
originating from Pakistan. ... In the absence 
of a current national bibliography of Pakistan, 
this is the best source at present for Pakistani 
publications.” 


Public Law 480 Acquisitions 


1969 


Under abnormal conditions and without a 
full-time field director, the Cairo office con- 
tinued to operate, albeit at a reduced level, 
and the 25 libraries participating in the pro- 
gram were provided with publications that 
would otherwise have been difficult to pro- 
cure. Acquisitions were restricted to Middle 
Eastern publications available in the United 
Arab Republic and 84 percent of the materials 
obtained were Egyptian imprints. Lebanese 
imprints accounted for 15 percent of the total 
and the remainder came from Iraq, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Tunisia. Rodney G. 
Sarle, Field Director of the program in Paki- 
stan, continued his monthly visits to Cairo 
and in January 1969 was presented with a 
Meritorious Service Award in recognition of 
the unusual contribution he has made since 
December 1967 in assuming responsibility for 
both the Pakistan and the UAR programs. 
One additional set of current publications 
from India, Pakistan, Nepal, Ceylon, and 
Yugoslavia was distributed according to sub- 
ject by the overseas offices to the Center for 
Research Libraries, the National Library of 
Medicine, and the National Agricultural 
Library. 

A study by Mortimer Graves, executive sec- 
retary emeritus of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, on the use of Public Law 
480 publications was completed under a grant 




















Commercial and institutional Government Total 
publications publications January 

—s : Total 1962 

Country Newspapers Serials Monographs Serials | Monographs fiscal 1969 to 1969 
Ceylon h; 527 5.279 9, 823 10, 998 1, 690 29, 313 54, 654 
India 169, 961 296, 360 148, 599 141, 359 16, 502 772, 781 5, 032, 562 
Indonesia 120, 047 17, 603 6, 489 39, 452 7, 119 190, 710 992, 336 
Israel 82, 318 102, 039 44, 665 32, 684 6, 844 268, 550 1, 448, 734 
Nepal 8, 247 30, 898 2. 056 2. 004 580 43, 785 119, 380 
Pakistan 56, 445 113, 556 15, 990 12, 794 2, 653 201, 438 1, 284, 212 
United Arab 

Republic 94, 764 32, 766 29, 199 11, 632 1,019 169, 380 1, 853, 655 
Yugoslavia 63,015 108, 173 50, 676 (1) (1) 221, 864 486, 499 
Total 596, 324 706, 670 307, 497 250, 932 36, 407 1,897,821 11, 272, 032 





1 Included in figures for commercial and institutional publications. 
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from the Council on Library Resources. Some 
of Mr. Graves’ preliminary findings were made 


available in articles in the January 1969 issue 


of the acts Newsletter and the March 1969 
issue of Language. One recommendation re- 
garding stamping the materials provided 
through the program has already been im- 
plemented. In a related effort to determine 
the program’s effectiveness for distribution of 
selected English-language publications, the 
Overseas Operations Division sent question- 
naires to the 290 institutions participating in 
that program as well as to 24 libraries receiv- 
ing English-language publications through 
their participation in one of the area pro- 
grams. Replies from 287 institutions indicated 
general satisfaction with the materials re- 
ceived. The information gathered will assist 
the Library in further tailoring the program 
to meet the needs of its users. 

The Department of State, through its over- 
seas facilities and publications procurement 
channels, helped to establish purchase ar- 
rangements, forwarded information regarding 
new publications, stimulated direct exchanges 
between the Library and foreign institutions, 
and acquired publications for the Library in 
regions where other means of procurement are 
virtually nonexistent. This aid is invaluable 
to the Library’s program for the acquisition 
of materials published overseas. 


Purchases 


Completion of the basic study for mech- 
anized control of the Library’s acquisitions 
by purchase was the year’s most significant 
development in the Order Division. Imple- 
mentation of its recommendations will bring 
machine assistance to the preparation of 
purchase requisitions, payment documents, 
followups with dealers, and reports to recom- 
mending officers and others who require spe- 
cific information concerning titles on order. 
Under the projected system, a master record of 
each order will be maintained in a machine 
file, continually monitored, and updated. The 
computer program will reproduce and rear- 
range the records as needed, eliminating the 
need for copying and filing, and thereby reduc- 
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ing opportunities for error. The program will 
automatically monitor each requisition and 
weed files, resulting in an effective and well- 
controlled ordering process. Other divisions of 
the Library will receive timely information, in 
convenient form, about materials in process. 
The system is designed for evolutionary devel- 
opment. Phase I will introduce off-line order- 
ing of individual titles, Phase II will add 
blanket orders and continuations. The system 
will finally develop into an on-line system that 
will make available up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on all titles ordered and in process in the 
Order Division. 

The Special Reserve Fund, a continuing 
fund established by Congress for the pur- 
chase of materials of unusual value, was used 
to acquire some 1,350 items. Among them 
were autograph letters and other manu- 
scripts of Henry Clay, Benjamin Franklin, 
John C. Fremont, Robert Frost, A. E. Hous- 
man, Abraham Lincoln, James Madison, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, James K. Polk, 
William Howard Taft, Zachary Taylor, and 
George Washington and five maps by John 
Melish, one of the foremost commercial 
map publishers of the early 19th century. 


Exchanges 


Stocktaking, planning, and review of ac- 
tivities and procedures occupied the Ex- 
change and Gift Division throughout fiscal 
1969 to a greater extent than usual. The 
preparation of a set of operational pro- 
cedures that can be used throughout the di- 
vision both to promote standardization and 
to point up practices peculiar to a given sec- 
tion was nearing completion at the end of 
the fiscal year. The detailing of assistant sec- 
tion heads to areas suffering critical work- 
loads or manpower shortages proved so 
successful that plans are being made for a 
systematic rotation of all the assistant heads 
and, to a more limited extent, the section 
heads. 

The division also gave serious considera- 
tion to preparing for its participation in the 
planned automation of the Library’s central 
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bibliographic system. In July 1968 each sec- 
tion began to keep records of the receipt of 
materials by country of origin and by the 
broad categories of monographs, serials, and 
“others.” These records, when completed, 
will enable the division to answer requests 
for the number of items in each category 
received from a given country. The division 
has also begun preparing summary sheets for 
each active exchange, bringing together per- 
tinent information on the basic terms of the 
agreement, subsequent modifications, and a 
list of periodicals sent and received. New ex- 
change arrangements concluded with foreign 
organizations and institutions were dis- 
tributed geographically as follows: African, 
116; Asian, 70; British Commonwealth, 69; 
European, 48; Hispanic, 66; and interna- 
tional organizations, 57. 

Under consideration is a proposal to cen- 
tralize the acquisition and distribution of 
U.S. Government publications, activities 
now carried on by the individual sections 
with considerable duplication of effort. Cen- 
tralization would eliminate many of the 
present complexities and effect important 
economies in time and manpower. Attention 
continued to be given to the possibility of 
preparing a checklist for those non-GPpo im- 
prints that are not listed in the Monthly 
Catalog of U.S. Government Publications. 
Although it appeared at first that the 
Monthly Catalog would not include many of 
the titles submitted regularly by the US. 
Government Publications Bibliographic Proj- 
ect, the situation has changed. In recent 
months virtually all of the titles forwarded 
by the project have been promptly accepted, 
and the quality of the rejected items makes 
the need for another checklist of Federal 
publications doubtful. The Monthly Checklist 
of State Publications reached a circulation of 
3,980 copies and the first 10 volumes (1910- 
19), long out of print, were reproduced on 
microcards by a commercial firm. 

Procedures for the disposition of surplus 
materials, one of the key functions of the 
division, were regularized and clarified to as- 
sure equitable distribution to all interested 
and qualified parties. The materials them- 


selves were divided into priority groups. The 
collection of duplicate Federal documents 
was weeded and by the end of the year, 90 
percent of the items retained had been rear- 
ranged and card indexed. Members of Con- 
gress and other persons acting on behalf 
of educational institutions selected over 
461,000 duplicates for their libraries. Total 
pieces received from nonpurchase sources 
amounted to over 5! million pieces. 


Documents Expediting Project 


Through this cooperative centralized serv- 
ice, subscribing libraries, since 1946, have 
acquired nondepository U.S. Government 
publications that are otherwise difficult to ob- 
tain. The project is administered by the Li- 
brary of Congress as a section of the Exchange 
and Gift Division. During the fiscal year 139 
subscribers in 44 States were supplied with 
over 282,000 documents, among them these 
11 new members: University of California at 
Santa Cruz, Drake University, Hunter Col- 
lege, University of Illinois (Chicago Circle 
campus), New York University Law Library, 
Occidental College, University of Pittsburgh, 
North Texas State University, University of 
Texas (Austin), University of Texas at Ar- 
lington, and Wesleyan University. 


Gifts 


The complete list of donors to the Library of 
Congress would read like a Who’s Who. 
Names such as Ansel Adams, Hannah Arendt, 
Wernher von Braun, Truman Capote, James 
Michener, Philip Roth, Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
and Igor Stravinsky give some idea of the 
range of notable persons whose gifts during 
the year have enriched the national collec- 
tions. From these and other generous donors 
came personal papers, literary and musical 
manuscripts, rare books, photographs, and 
special collections totaling more than 900,000 
individual items. Some of these gifts are de- 
scribed in detail in issues of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Library of Congress and others 
are mentioned in chapter 3. 
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_ Source of Nonpurchase Acquisitions, 1969 
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Cataloging 


In February 1969 the Library inaugurated 
a new order of cataloging priorities. Catalog- 
ing has been governed by a 20-year-old system 
of four priorities: the first, rush; the second, 
hasten; the third, standard routine; and the 
fourth, discontinued in 1963, not so much a 
priority as a kind of interim cataloging that 
did not result in printed cards. With the rapid 
expansion of acquisitions and cataloging pro- 
grams in recent years, the kinds and numbers 
of titles assigned to rush cataloging reached 
such proportions that priority one overbal- 
anced other priorities. Moreover, first priority 
was asked for a mass of materials without 
proper differentiation relative to the mission 
and needs of the Library as a national insti- 
tution. The overhaul has resulted in a new 
schedule of seven priorities in which the Li- 
brary’s responsibilities to the Congress, to the 
Federal Government, to the research libraries, 
and to the general library community have 
been balanced as carefully as possible. The 
most noticeable change is the higher priority 
accorded to current American trade 
books and Federal and State Government 
publications. 

The Library is making a concerted effort to 
speed up its processing of these high-priority 
materials. As a result in part of the break- 
down of the former system, the time required 
in recent years for cataloging and printing 
cards for much high priority material has be- 
come altogether too long. In any system in 
which processing operations are necessarily 
split up by function, the result is multiple han- 
dling of the materials and many possibilities 
for delays. These delays can reach an alarm- 
ing total. A campaign has been launched to 
imbue all participants in the processing cycle 
with a sense of mission to see that materials 
keep on the move, to provide the necessary 
physical facilities for their transport from sta- 
tion to station, and to ensure continuous mon- 
itoring of all operations. Early results have 
been encouraging and promise dramatic im- 
provements. 


Machine-Readable Cataloging Copy 


Designed, created, and nurtured by the 
Information Systems Office, the Marc Pro- 
duction Group in mid-March 1969 became 
an office responsible for the weekly distribu- 
tion of bibliographic data on magnetic tapes 
to 34 subscribers. This transition was formal- 
ized in April when mpc was transferred from 
1so to the Processing Department and became 
the marc Editorial Office. Though pestered 
by the gadflies of the computer age, machine 
failures and human oversights, the office has 
made several notable advances since its incep- 
tion. It became obvious toward the end of 
March that the office could handle more than 
its original commitment to input to the MARC 
data base all English-language monographs 
published in the United States. The scope was 
gradually broadened with designated members 
of the English Language Section of the Shared 
Cataloging Division and all members of the 
English Language Section of the Descriptive 
Cataloging Division sending their manuscript 
cards to the marc Editorial Office. The 
increase, finally representing about 400 rec- 
ords per week, was gradually incorporated 
into the workload and by the end of the fiscal 
year, it was apparent that the commitment of 
the office could soon be formally extended to 
include imprints of all monographs published 
in the English language and cataloged by the 
Library of Congress. Although the marc Dis- 
tribution Service had been in operation only 
three and a half months when the fiscal year 
closed, in that time the number of subscribers 
rose from 34 to 58. 


Descriptive Cataloging 


Ateso, Bemba, Hausa, Kamba, Kikuyu, 
Lango, Lozi, Luganda, Luo, Lusoga, Nyanja, 
Nyiha, Runyankore-Rukiga, Runyoro-Ruto- 
oro, Swahili, Tonga, Tumbuka, Yoruba, and 
Zulu—these are the names, most of them un- 


familiar to Western ears, of African languages 
in which, during the fiscal year, the Descrip- 
tive Cataloging Division cataloged publica- 
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tions for the first time. Another first was the 
cataloging of Armenian publications. Still 
another was the printing of cards for books 
in Old Church Slavic, cataloged many years 
ago. Since the Government Printing Office 
did not have type fonts for the required non- 
Russian characters, however, cards were not 
printed. A special project to add the non- 
Russian characters by hand made production 
of the cards possible. Progress on romanization 
tables for several languages was evident: the 
Sinhalese table will appear during fiscal 1970 
in Cataloging Service ; the Tibetan table, after 
approval by the Library’s Orientalia Process- 
ing Committee, has been submitted to the 
American Library Association’s Descriptive 
Cataloging Committee for concurrence; and 
suggestions from scholars are being embodied 
in the final draft of the table for Amharic. 
More than 25 additions and changes to the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules were devel- 
oped by the division and approved by both the 
Library of Congress and ALA. 

The 1963 annual report explained the rea- 
sons for the decline in the amount of copy re- 
ceived under the cooperative cataloging pro- 
gram and specified the categories of material 
for which copy was still being requested. The 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cata- 
loging has expanded the Library’s capabilities 
and fiscal 1969 saw the formal conclusion of 
the cooperative cataloging program, except for 
the Chinese, Japanese, and Korean copy sent 
by one university library. Termination of the 
program was effected in two phases. First, co- 
operative copy was not requested when the 
Library of Congress had the book or expected 
to receive it. Second, working closely with 
cooperating libraries in identifying the mono- 
graphic series for which they were automati- 
cally supplying copy, the Descriptive Catalog- 
ing Division ensured the future cataloging of 
these series by the Library of Congress. 

Despite a reduction in force at the close of 
fiscal 1969, the division processed 149,500 
titles, of which 117,900 were cataloged for 
printed cards. 
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Shared Cataloging 


Despite a continuing turnover in personnel 
and a cutback in staff toward the end of the 
year, the Shared Cataloging Division, in its 
third year, cataloged almost 101,000 new titles, 
an increase of 39,000 or 63 percent over fiscal 
1968. The French Section was moved to new 
quarters to alleviate crowded conditions, and 
the Slavic Section was expanded to handle the 
publications of two additional countries, 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. Under the pro- 
gram, cooperating libraries receive depository 
sets of Library of Congress printed catalog 
cards and report their orders for titles pub- 
lished in shared cataloging countries for which 
they find no LC cataloging information. Of 
175,610 such reports for post-1965 titles, 77 
percent were already covered by printed cards, 
were in the process of being cataloged, or had 
already been ordered. After consultation with 
the Shared Cataloging Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries, the Library dis- 
continued searching its cataloging arrearage 
for 1956-65 imprints. The number of reports 
received for pre-NPAC imprints had dropped 
considerably in recent months, indicating that 
most of the cooperating libraries had com- 
pleted reporting titles in their own cataloging 
arrearages. A brief questionnaire on the alpha- 
betization, grouping, and frequency of ship- 
ment of the depository sets of cards brought 
responses from 84 of the participating libraries. 
The majority favored the prevailing practice 
of alphabetization by main entry, separate 
grouping of Oriental imprints, and daily 
shipments. 

Since early 1967 the shared cataloging cen- 
ter in Paris has been processing French agri- 
cultural publications and sending them to 
Washington for cataloging by the Library 
of Congress and subsequent forwarding to the 
National Agricultural Library. This coopera- 
tive arrangement was expanded during fiscal 
1969 to agricultural publications from Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Scandinavia. The 
program for printing National Library of 
Medicine subject headings and classification 
numbers on LC catalog cards for Dutch, Eng- 
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lish, German, French, and Italian medical 
publications was extended to Belgian, Scandi- 
navian, and Swiss materials. 

The Descriptive Cataloging, Shared Cata- 
loging, and Serial Record Divisions together 
cataloged 223,000 titles for printed cards, an 
increase of 26,000. 


Subject Cataloging 


In response to a demand from research li- 
braries that wish to classify English-language 
fiction in the appropriate literature classes 
rather than follow LC practice, the Library, 
since October 1968, has provided a literature 
class number for all titles that the Library of 
Congress classifies in PZ 1, PZ 3, and PZ 4. 

Annotated catalog cards for children’s 
literature—the AC series—and the un- 
annotated cards issued for the same titles were 
combined into a single series in January 1969. 
The new cards, still designated AC, include 
annotations and contain subject headings and 
added entries suitable for use both in catalogs 
representing general library collections and in 
separate catalogs for children’s collections. 
These cards also appear in the National Union 
Catalog, in the Library of Congress Catalog— 
Books: Subjects, and in the proofsheet service. 
The new cards represent books intended for 
the preschool, or very youngest, readers up to 
those in high school, or 14 years of age, and all 
books issued by juvenile publishing depart- 
ments for young adults, 14 years old and 
above. They cover most US. imprints, foreign 
imprints for which there is an American dis- 
tributor, and imprints included on the list of 
best children’s books prepared annually by the 
Package Library of Foreign Books. The pro- 
gram of preparing annotated cards for pre- 
1956 imprints in the Library of Congress 
juvenile collections continues for titles appear- 
ing in current lists of children’s books in print. 
Since the inception of the combined card pro- 
gram, 1,450 currently acquired titles have been 
processed; during the first half of the fiscal 
year 2,984 annotated cards were prepared un- 


der the two-card program. The Executive 
Committee of the aLa Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation Section has approved the “Library of 
Congress cataloging of children’s literature as 
the national, uniform standard.” 

Children’s and school librarians expressed a 
growing interest in the authority lists used by 
LC catalogers and the philosophy and policy 
they follow in applying subject headings to 
children’s books. Accordingly, the Library 
published in September 1969 an auxiliary list 
of subject headings that appear only on the 
annotated cards, together with a statement of 
the principles underlying application of sub- 
ject headings to children’s literature. 

Subclass KF (Law of the United States) ap- 
peared in a preliminary edition in August 1969. 
It was applied during the fiscal year to 6,490 
titles in 18,997 volumes in the Law Library’s 
collections. The final draft of Subclass KE 
(British Law) is in preparation. Application 
of this schedule to the currently cataloged 
and retrospective holdings of the Law Library 
should commence during fiscal 1970. In addi- 
tion, preparatory work on the general part of 
Class K, the Law classification, is in progress. 

Because of limited manpower and funds, 
the Library, with the assent of the ARL 
Microfilming Dissertations Committee and of 
University Microfilms, discontinued its com- 
pilation of a subject index to Dissertation Ab- 
stracts. The longstanding, cooperative ar- 
rangement ceased with the June 1969 issue, 
which completed volume 29. Beginning with 
the July issue, subject access was provided by 
the publication’s staff in the form of a Kwoc 
(Key Word Out of Context) automated in- 
dex. In the final year of the program about 
42,600 headings were assigned to 19,500 
abstracts. 

Subject cataloging of all types of materials 
to be represented by printed cards reached a 
new high of 200,400, a figure that includes 
the work of the Music Section of the Descrip- 
tive Cataloging Division. Volumes shelflisted 
during fiscal 1969 totaled close to 245,200, an 
increase of 20 percent. 
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Cataloging Instruction 


Courses in filing and in_ bibliographic 
searching were given by the Cataloging In- 
struction Office in 1968-69 in addition to sub- 
jects previously offered. In the first, the filing 
rules were systematically taught and the 
proper use of the rule book in solving special 
problems was explained. Nineteen filers in the 
Catalog Maintenance and Catalog Publica- 
tion Division attended the two sessions of this 
course. Eighteen searchers in the Serial Rec- 
ord, Order, and Descriptive Cataloging Divi- 
sions were instructed in application of the 
cataloging rules to searching with the book in 
hand. A followup course is planned on search- 
ing information supplied orally or on written 
slips. 

The brief introduction to cataloging was 
given to 20 shelflisters in the Subject Catalog- 
ing Division, to an equal number of staff 
members from the Information Systems Of- 
fice, and to 14 persons from five divisions of 
the Reference Department. Thus, the pro- 
gram originally conceived as a method of 
meeting the critical need for catalogers by 
supplying intensive instruction in theoretical 
and practical cataloging for cataloger-trainees 
is also supplying valuable training to others on 
the staff who need background in various 
aspects of the cataloging process. The three 
intensive, full-time classes in descriptive cata- 
loging supplied 50 percent of the catalogers 
appointed during the year in the Descriptive 
Cataloging Division and 65 percent of those 
appointed in the Shared Cataloging Division. 
A total of 151 staff members successfully com- 
pleted the courses offered by the Cataloging 
Instruction Office. 


Dewey Decimal Classification 


The Decimal Classification Division classi- 
fied 74,400 titles, an increase of 4 percent over 
the record set in fiscal 1968. Except for some 
juvenile works, coverage included all current 
titles in English cataloged by the Library plus 
a limited number of titles, chiefly in the fields 
of the natural, physical, applied, and social 
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sciences, in French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. Dewey Decimal numbers were 
provided for all titles in the MARC program 
except juvenile fiction. In midyear the divi- 
sion began assigning class numbers to adult fic- 
tion in English, thus providing an added serv- 
ice to those libraries, chiefly in colleges and 
universities, that classify fiction. 

A completely new schedule for law was 
drafted for inclusion in the 18th edition of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification planned for 
publication in 1971. Other schedules and 
auxiliary tables that the Decimal Classifica- 
tion Editorial Policy Committee had not al- 
ready reviewed were discussed and approved 
with minor changes at a meeting in October 
1968. At year’s end, index cards had been 
made for virtually all the sections of the forth- 
coming edition. Still to be completed are a 
final editorial review and final substantive 
updating to cover the latest information and 
most recent concepts. At its meeting in April 
1969 the Editorial Policy Committee consid- 
ered the criteria for the 10th abridged edition. 

With a view to furthering the shared cata- 
loging program, the Chief of the Decimal 
Classification Division, while on a visit to the 
United Kingdom in the spring of 1969, dis- 
cussed matters of mutual concern with the 
staff of the British National Bibliography. 
Since January 1969, they have used the 17th 
edition of the Decimal Classification as the 
basis for assignment of classification numbers. 
While in England he also met with the (Brit- 
ish) Library Association’s Dewey Decimal 
Classification Subcommittee. During the fiscal 
year he again served as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion of the U.S. National Committee for the 
International Federation for Documentation. 


Processing Services 


After months of planning, the first phase of 
the Card Automated Reproduction and Dis- 
tribution System (CARDS) was put into opera- 
tion in October 1968. By June, regular orders 
received on the new forms designed expressly 
for this system were being shipped within 
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seven days, provided the cards were in stock. 
Information generated by the system as to 
the frequency of orders for particular cards 
will help shape the inventory during fiscal 
1970 so that out-of-stock reports can be 
reduced. 

At the close of the fiscal year, the majority 
of subscribers were using the new forms, which 
permit faster and more reliable service. Multi- 
part compatible forms became available from 
commercial suppliers early in calendar 1969, 
with the result that more and more libraries 
have been able to take advantage of the new 
system. 

So far the operations depicted in the flow 
chart for Phase I have been successfully auto- 
mated. Information on the new order slips 
(the subscriber number, a code indicating the 
desired type of handling, and the stock num- 
ber of the catalog cards) is read by an optical 
character reader at a speed of 1,200 documents 
per minute. The reading system was designed 
to recognize 25 common typewriter fonts, in- 
dicated by a statisticial survey to be those 
used by most libraries in preparing orders for 
catalog cards. Experience so far has shown 
that the system will recognize not only these 
but also many other commonly used type- 
writer fonts. Handprinting, in special boxes 
provided on the form, can be recognized but 
with a higher reject rate. 

Once read, the data from the form are con- 
verted to machine-readable fluorescent bars 
automatically sprayed on the back of the order 
slip, enabling four high-speed sorters to ar- 
range the order slips automatically in card 
number sequence. The sorters, like the char- 
acter reader, operate under computer con- 
trol at a constant rate of 1,200 documents 
per minute. The primary purpose of the sort- 
ing operation is to speed the actual drawing 
of cards from stock. Since all orders for the 
same title are now together, they can be filled 
at the same time. 

The mechanical sorting by card number 
produces another improvement in the card 
drawing operation. Under the manual sys- 
tem, about 30 percent of the orders could not 
be filled because of lack of stock. In the new 


system, the order slips, once sorted, are com- 
pared by the computer with a magnetic tape 
listing of the numbers of known out-of-stock 
cards; order slips listing those numbers are 
sorted out by machine and sent directly to the 
reprinting unit to await the arrival of new 
stock, thus bypassing the card drawing unit 
and reducing the workload of that unit by 20 
to 30 percent. 

After the orders have been filled, the third 
principal automated operation takes place. 
Printed catalog cards have been placed behind 
the order slip; the intermixed cards and or- 
der slips are then sorted by machine into sub- 
scriber number sequence, so that all of the 
slips and cards for a particular subscriber are 
brought together, ready for mailing. Addresses 
and invoices for each shipment are also printed 
out by the computer at this point, and the 
completed orders are now ready for manual 
packaging and shipment. 

As the term “Phase I” indicates, the system 
is intended not only to stand alone, but also 
to become the first part of a larger system de- 
signed to automate the entire order-filling and 
card-printing operation, from the incoming 
order to the outgoing shipment. 


Card Distribution 


Midway in the fiscal year the Library initi- 
ated a new series of catalog card numbers, dis- 
tinguished by an initial digit of 7 and called 
the “7 series.” Special alphabetic prefixes and 
suffixes are no longer used as a part of the 
card number. The new numbers, by benefiting 
the operations of the Card Division, improve 
its services to subscribers. In the first place, 
one series for all catalog cards simplifies the 
numbering system and arangement of stock, 
reduces the space that must be left for stock 
expansion, and decreases the machine time 
required in the Card Division’s new auto- 
mated system. Secondly, the new numbers in- 
corporate a check digit, as do most credit card 
account numbers, for automatic detection of 
virtually all errors made by subscribers in 
transcribing numbers on orders for catalog 
cards. 
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CARDS (Card Automated Reproduction and Distribution System) Phase I 
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The LC catalog card number on the verso 
of the title page has become a standard feature 
of almost all books issued by American pub- 
lishers. Each year more and more publishers 
request preassigned numbers and in fiscal 1969 
their number grew to more than 7,500, a 10- 
percent increase over the previous year. Pub- 
lishers gave the Library close to 38,000 
advance copies of their new titles for catalog- 
ing and wholesale distributors lent almost 
6,000 additional titles. 

Sales of printed cards declined almost 20 
percent in fiscal 1969 largely because, in com- 
parison to fiscal 1968, libraries had less Federal 
money to spend on books and hence required 
fewer catalog cards. There were, however, in- 
creases in some individual categories. The sale 
of cards for phonorecords, motion pictures, 
and filmstrips has shown a consistent gain in 
recent years and in fiscal 1969 cards for tapes 
were added to the stock. More than 100,000 
audiovisual items are now covered by Library 
of Congress printed cards. It is not surprising 
that the demand for proofsheets has continued 
to grow, since the proofsheet service provides 
the most economical method of obtaining cata- 
loging information. Over 26 million proof- 
sheets were distributed in fiscal 1969, an in- 
crease of 19 percent over 1968. The special 
customer service to supply cards on given sub- 
jects on standing order is a popular one with 
family names continuing to be the topic of 
greatest interest. 

For the first time women were added to the 
staff of the Mail and Shipping Unit, bringing 
with them notable changes. Production in- 
creased, orderliness improved, and morale was 
higher. 


Union Catalogs 


Several records were broken by the Union 
Catalog Division in fiscal 1969. Over 54,000 
searches were made to locate specific titles, 
nearly 7,500 more than in the previous year 
when disruptions of both academic and urban 
life caused a transient decrease in queries. 
Requests from both institutions and individ- 
uals continued to attest to broad interests. 
Scholars, booksellers, and reprint firms asked 


about items ranging from literary and reli- 
gious tracts, early medicine, and natural his- 
tory to esoteric or currently “in” subjects, 
such as the Hindu sacred writings. 

Well over 1,000 new library symbols, devel- 
oped since publication of the ninth edition of 
Symbols Used in the National Union Catalog 
of the Library of Congress, will appear in the 
forthcoming 10th edition, retitled Symbols of 
American Libraries. Organizational and juris- 
dictional changes, especially in emerging State 
and regional systems, which vary from a for- 
mal structure with central and subordinate 
units to a loosely joined cooperative system, 
accounted for many of the new symbols. In 
New York State, for two county cooperative 
library systems alone, nearly 100 symbols had 
to be established. Composition for the 10th 
edition, which came out in October 1969, was 
done on the Linotron at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Of the 30,000 titles in the 1968 issue of the 
National Register of Microform Masters, dis- 
tributed early in 1969, about 24,000 were 
listed for the first time. Some 6,000 serials and 
monographs not represented by Library of 
Congress printed cards were cumulated from 
earlier issues. 

With the Bibliographical Center for Re- 
search, Rocky Mountain Region, in Denver, 
the Library of Congress began in March 1969 
a one-year experiment to test the use of a 
regional switching center in interlibrary loan. 
Selected academic libraries with doctoral pro- 
grams and certain member libraries of the 
center are participating in the program, which 
also involves LC’s Union Catalog and Loan 
Divisions. 

Orders for copies of cards under given 
authors required editing portions of the 
National Union Catalog. Some of the authors 
had been mercifully modest in their output 
but others, writing over a span of years—nota- 
bly Bertrand Russell—produced multitudi- 
nous works, published in numerous editions 
and translations. 

Work continued on the seventh edition of 
Newspapers on Microfilm, companion publi- 
cation to the National Register of Microform 
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Masters. Approximately 1,300 original letters 
and 1,000 followups, sent to libraries, histori- 
cal societies, and commercial firms in 47 
States, resulted in the receipt of 8,000 reports, 
3,000 of them for holdings not previously rep- 
resented in the division’s Microfilming Clear- 
ing House. Two issues of Microfilming 
Clearing House Bulletin appeared, one in 
April and one in June 1969. 


Other Card Catalogs 


Ever since the present system of general 
card catalogs was begun in the spring of 1898, 
various solutions have been sought to the 
increasingly complex problems of growth and 
maintenance. Division of the catalogs, which 
would reduce the complexity of the files, would 
also have advantages if publication of a sub- 
ject component is undertaken. The division 
of the Official Catalog, mentioned in last 
year’s report, was completed in fiscal 1969. 
The Catalog Maintenance and Catalog Pub- 
lication Division received 3,841,000 cards for 
preparation and distribution to the Library’s 
numerous catalogs and files, a new high. 
Inquiries concerning materials in the process 


New Cards Added to the Main and Official 
Catalogs, 1960-69 
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of being cataloged, answered by the Process 
Information Service, increased 72 percent. 


Catalogs in Book Form 


Ten years after the first generous grant from 
the Council on Library Resources made pub- 
lication of the National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections possible, the sixth 
volume (1967) appeared in November 1968. 
The Council continued to underwrite the pri- 
mary costs through supplemental grants until 
July 1964, when Congress appropriated funds 
to continue the catalog as a part of the 
Library’s publications program. During the 
10 years, 23,150 collections in 734 depositories 
have been cataloged. In the project’s early 
days, it was estimated that there were 30,000 
collections in 1,400 depositories, but since then 
it has been found that collections are being 
formed constantly and that new repositories 
are assiduously collecting material and report- 
ing it. The anniversary was observed in April 
1969 with a meeting of the 12-member Ad- 
visory Committee and a reception in honor of 
some 75 persons who have been closely con- 
nected with the development of the publica- 
tion. Among the problems considered by the 
Advisory Committee were the inclusion in the 
catalog of descriptions of oral history records 
and the frequency of publication of cumula- 
tive indexes. The series is a vade mecum for 
researchers seeking to locate manuscript col- 
lections pertaining to their subject fields, as 
well as for librarians and archivists. There are 
no limitations on the time, place of origin, 
or subject of the collections recorded, and the 
range of materials reflects the great wealth of 
manuscript holdings in the United States. 

In May 1969 Mansell Information Publish- 
ing, Ltd., publishers of the National Union 
Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints, received the first 
Robinson Award from the (British) Library 
Association. The award was presented in 
recognition of Mansell’s development of a 
unique system for converting copy on over 
12 million cards to the 610-plus volumes that 
will form the pre-1956 National Union Cata- 
log. The award-winning system centers on 
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the sequential camera, built to Mansell’s spec- 
ifications by a firm of optical and precision 
engineers and designed to accept standard 
3x5 cards, to photograph from them only that 
matter indicated by sense markings previously 
applied, and to record this in consolidated 
sequences on film in a form suitable for making 
up pages of the printed volumes. The camera 
itself, which intricately combines mechanical, 
electromechanical, optical, and electronic ele- 
ments, is largely automatic in operation, and 
asks only to be loaded with 200-foot spools 
of film and to be constantly supplied with 
stacks of camera-ready cards. By the close of 
the fiscal year, 20 volumes had been published, 
and edited cards for 41 additional volumes 
had been sent to the publisher. Responsibility 
for this work centers in the National Union 
Catalog Publication Project, established with 
funds transferred to the Library of Congress 


Growth of the Annual Issues of the 
National Union Catalog 


No annuals were published in 1962 and 1967 as they 
were included in the five-year cumulations. 
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by the American Library Association. 
Editing of the five-year cumulation of the 
National Union Catalog (1963-67) was com- 
pleted and the volumes published. To produce 
the 49,304 pages of the quinquennial’s 72 
volumes, the Library prepared 1,012 cubic 
feet of mounted copy weighing 10% tons. If 
each of the three columns of text on these 
pages were separated and laid end-to-end, 
the resulting column would extend for more 
than 38 miles. In round numbers, the 59 
volumes of the catalog proper contain 1,321,- 
000 catalog entries for 931,000 titles and give 
1,288,000 locations. An additional 5,221,000 
locations for post-1955 imprints are given in 
the Register of Additional Locations, which 
comprises eight volumes of the quinquennial. 
Two volumes of Motion Pictures and Film- 
strips and three volumes of Music and Phono- 
records make up the rest of the quinquennial. 


Serial Record 


Fiscal 1969 was the third successive year 
that, at its close, found the Serial Record 
Division with no backlog of unaccessioned 
materials. Over 114 million serial issues were 
cleared and forwarded. This is the result of 
concentrated effort at peak periods and con- 
tinued study of ways to accelerate the work- 
flow. A realignment of duties made each 
senior accessioner responsible for a desig- 
nated area of the serial record, for meeting 
quotas, and for training new accessioners, thus 
freeing the supervisors for other tasks. The 
transfer of the serial cataloging staff from the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, reported last 
year, has resulted in a successful melding of 
related functions. Production of catalog cards 
for current serial publications has increased 
and plans are under way for elimination of 
the long-standing arrearage of bound volumes. 
Many English-language serials are now being 
cataloged from the first issue received. This 
practice will be extended to all serials of this 
type as rapidly as staffing will allow and should 
improve service to card subscribers. Heavier 
demands on the division’s reference service 
required installation of another telephone line 
and an additional reference assistant. 
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In its 16 years of existence, New Serial 
Titles has listed 210,000 serials. This sur- 
passes the number contained in the third edi- 
tion of the Union List of Serials in the United 
States and Canada, covering the years 
1665-1949, and its two older companion 
publications, International Congresses and 
Conferences, 1840-1937, and List of the 
Serial Publications of Foreign Governments, 
1815-1931. 

The Chief of the Serial Record Division 
again served as chairman of the U.S. National 
Libraries Task Force on Automation and 
Other Cooperative Services. Since much of 
the task force’s effort has been concerned with 
the problem of automating the control of 
serials, his work as its chairman was closely 
related to his work as division chief. Liaison 
with automation projects underway in other 
research libraries, particularly those of the 
University of Chicago, Columbia University, 
and Stanford University, has a direct correla- 
tion with LC activities as the library com- 
munity moves toward more adequate control 
of serial publications. 


Technical Processes Research 


The three principal areas of responsibility 
assigned to the Technical Processes Research 
Office (TPR) are evaluation and improve- 
ment of the Library’s devices for bibliographi- 
cal control, participation in the development 
of the Library’s automation program, and 
liaison with agencies outside the Library in the 
field of information systems. 

Access to the collections by subject is an 
essential part of the Library’s apparatus for 
bibliographical control. It is of paramount im- 
portance, therefore, to evaluate existing sub- 
ject headings as well as current practices in 
their formulation and to consider the rela- 
tionship of subject headings to the classifica- 
tion schedules. Intensive reexamination of this 
aspect of bibliographic control will produce 
subject headings that can be used to advantage 
not only in conventional card and book cata- 
logs but also in a computer system. 
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To supply background data for this review, 
TPR has undertaken an evaluation of the 
suitability of LC subject headings for machine 
searching. The first phase of the study involves 
analysis of subject headings on 1,000 cards in 
the 1968 series. Their relationship to the LC 
and Dewey class assignments for the same 
titles will be studied on both the sample cards 
and currently issued MARC tapes. 

Several considerations of the future of the 
Library’s public catalogs seem to suggest that 
advantages would accrue from closing off the 
present catalog and starting a new one as of 
an appropriate date. Such a course would 
make possible the complete revision of the 
subject heading list. The steps required to ac- 
complish such a revision have been outlined 
by TPR. 

The authority file of names used in catalog- 
ing is another basic part of the Library’s biblio- 
graphical control apparatus. The statistical 
design of a full-scale study of LC name author- 
ity records (NAR) was completed in fiscal 
1969, and the drawing of a sample from the 
Official Catalog was well under way by the 
end of June. The study will describe the char- 
acteristics and uses of these records and make 
recommendation as to their potential utiliza- 
tion in a computer environment. 

The findings of the study will provide basic 
information for: 


Determination of conversion and storage require- 
ments for a machine-readable Nar file. 

Development of format recognition logic as an 
aid to conversion of cataloging data to machine- 
readable form. 

Investigation of machine search codes and other 
data compression techniques. 

Estimation of the workload of updating and 
maintaining a computerized Nar file. 

Analysis of the compatibility of existing headings 
with the Anglo-American cataloging rules. 

Determination of the requirements for a machine- 
readable NAR in the Library of Congress and in 
other libraries. 

Filing arrangement is not commonly 
regarded as an aspect of bibliographical con- 
trol, but in a large file the display pattern of 
catalog entries has a critical bearing on their 
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use. Since large book catalogs can be produced 
by computer, TPR and 1so have been work- 
ing jointly for some time to develop the com- 
puter’s capability for library filing. Further 
work was done on the sKEp (Sort Key Edit) 
program to give it a generalized capability to 
use indicators and subfield codes in the MARC 
1 format. Even in its present form, SKED has 
been successfully applied to computer- 
produced catalogs and listings for the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service and the Science and 
Technology Division. 

A solution to the problem of arranging 
entries in the machine-readable file of LC 
subject headings is development of a fully 
operational system for its maintenance, up- 
dating, and use. Although tso has primary 
responsibility for this task, TPR has assisted by 
analyzing the filing arrangements in the sub- 
ject heading list and formulating algorithms 
for their identification, by studying the re- 
quirements for editing the list with respect to 
accuracy and to content designation (addition 
of subfield codes and the like), and by de- 
veloping a technique for verification of merg- 
ing accuracy in producing a cumulated file. 

Also in the area of filing, TPR analyzed the 


ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards to identify 
exceptions to alphabetic filing. The results 
show that these rules are not suitable for di- 
rect application to computer filing programs. 

Several studies were conducted in anticipa- 
tion of the need for information as the MARC 
records increase in size and coverage. A de- 
tailed analysis was made of the extent and 
character of changes in LC catalog records 
after their initial publication. The findings 
will be useful in estimating the workload of 
updating the growing file of machine-readable 
records. As an aid to determining require- 
ments for expanding the coverage of MARC, 
the occurrence of nonroman characters on LC 
cards was estimated. A somewhat different, 
more impressionist approach was used in a 
joint Tpr-tso effort to evaluate the utility of 
labeling data elements in the MARc 1 format. 

Tpr played a key advisory role in the de- 
velopment for the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of an indexing vocabulary that will satisfy 
LRS information needs and still maintain close 
compatibility with LC subject headings. 
Achievement of this goal has an important 
bearing on the Library’s ability to create a cen- 
tral bibliographical store. 





Chapter 2 * THE 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 





Richard Jefferies, the 19th-century Eng- 
lish essayist and novelist, once wrote: “It is 
the peculiarity of knowledge that those who 
really thirst for it always get it.” Where the 
Legislative Reference Service is concerned, 
Members and committees of Congress dis- 
played a powerful thirst during fiscal 1969. 
Again, for the fifth consecutive year, Con- 
gressional requests for research and informa- 
tion assistance reached record heights, with the 
Service responding to 140,267 inquiries. 
Although this level of demand exceeded that 
of the previous year by 6.6 percent, it is not 
to be assumed that Congress’ thirst for knowl- 
edge has been quenched, for it is likely that 
LRs will receive and answer an ever-growing 
number of inquiries in each succeeding year. 
Finding and developing the resources to meet 
these demands provides the challenge—and 
excitement—of working in the LRs. 

Why do Members of Congress, their staffs, 
and committee staffs rely so heavily upon the 
Service? The pace of events, both domestic 
and foreign, is oné reason. Knowing what is 
happening in the world and why it is happen- 
ing is a never-ending obligation for Members. 

The month of July witnessed stormclouds 
gathering in Czechoslovakia. In August the 


two major U.S. political parties held their 
quadrennial national conventions. New York 
City schools were prevented from opening in 
September by a teachers’ strike. Apollo 7 and 
its three-man crew were launched in October 
as a final test effort for a lunar probe. In 
December the astronauts of Apollo 8 com- 
pleted a space voyage around the moon and 
members of the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo 
were freed after 11 months of captivity. 
Expanded Vietnam peace talks began in 
Paris in January. In February student disrup- 
ticns continued to plague campuses across this 
country. During March President Nixon 
toured Europe, Soviet and Communist 
Chinese forces clashed on the Manchurian 
border, and as the month closed, Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower died. April brought contro- 
versy over the Administration’s decision to 
deploy the antiballistic missile system, the 
North Koreans downed an unarmed USS. 
reconnaissance plane, and Charles de Gaulle 
resigned as President of France. In May Presi- 
dent Nixon and the National Liberation Front 
exchanged proposals for a peace settlement in 
Vietnam, Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas 
resigned under attack, Apollo 10 astronauts 
flew a lunar landing craft within nine miles 
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of the moon, and Sirhan Sirhan received the 
death sentence for the murder of Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy. The fiscal year closed with the 
naming of a new Chief Justice of the United 
States, Warren E. Burger, and the announce- 
ment of troop withdrawals from Vietnam. 

The research staff of trs followed these 
events through the months as absorbed and 
concerned as any citizen, while producing for 
Congressional use a steady stream of facts and 
figures, analyses and evaluations, touching on 
every one of the events mentioned as well as 
countless others. 

If a Member of Congress were expected 
simply to absorb information on topics of cur- 
rent interest, he might count himself fortunate. 
But there is always the possibility that the 
legacy of the past and the consequences of 
future actions may cause complications. Not 
only does Congress consider, debate, and vote 
on major national and international issues 
that are being given extensive coverage in the 
communications media, but it must also look 
ahead to emergent problems in such areas as 
agricultural policy, tax structure, education, 
civil rights, and international trade. On these 
and other problems Lrs provided significant 
research and information support. 

Research services are supplied in the main 
by senior specialists, specialists, and analysts 
assigned to the eight subject divisions of the 
Service. For the most part reference services 
are supplied by the Congressional Reference 
Division. Supporting each of these activities 
are the librarians and library technicians of 
the Library Services Division. A review of the 
work of the people in these units will tell the 
story of the irs in fiscal 1969. 


Research Services 


The American Law Division, headed by 
Harry N. Stein, responded to 10,328 requests 
and prepared several thousand research 
reports, a number of which appeared as Con- 
gressional publications. The staff of the divi- 
sion spent a considerable portion of the year 
dealing with highly technical legal questions 
relating to courts and judicial reform. The 


nomination of Justice Fortas and his subse- 
quent resignation from the Supreme Court 
heightened Congressional interest in this area. 
Research reports were prepared analyzing new 
proposals for the selection and tenure of 
judges and the power of Congress over the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
One highlight of the year was the issuance of 
a report analyzing those Supreme Court deci- 
sions during the period of the “Warren 
Court,” 1953-68, that modified earlier inter- 
pretations of the Constitution or established 
new constitutional principles. 

Problems relating to crime also occupied 
the time of the research staff. For example, a 
Senate subcommittee asked for a thorough ex- 
amination of bills dealing with organized 
crime. Other research reports were prepared 
on topics such as street demonstrations and 
campus protests, the drug problem, wiretap- 
ping, and gun controls. 

The presidential campaign and election also 
stimulated many requests for research service. 
Particular concern was evidenced over the 
consequences should the election be decided 
in the House of Representatives. This concern 
culminated in renewed interest in changes in 
the presidential electoral procedure, and the 
division answered many requests on this con- 
troversial subject. 

The Economics Division, headed by Julius 
Allen, found that questions on inflation and 
taxes weighed heavily among the 7,870 in- 
quiries answered by the division in fiscal 1969. 
The legislative struggle over the tax surcharge, 
which at fiscal year’s end was still unresolved, 
accounted for much of the Congressional in- 
terest in the broader field of taxation. As tax 
reform measures were introduced and the de- 
bate began on limiting Federal expenditures, 
the division’s economists became increasingly 
involved in developing analytical reports, pro 
and con studies, statements, and other re- 
sponses suited to the individual needs of Mem- 
bers. Not only were numerous reports written 
on these subjects, but division analysts also 
engaged in extensive consultations with Mem- 
bers and their staffs, providing information in 
person on technical aspects of the issues. So 
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intense did these issues become that four 
members of the division spent most of their 
time, particularly in the latter half of the year, 
unearthing and analyzing information on 
avoidance of Federal income taxes by persons 
with high incomes, tax liabilities under various 
tax reform proposals, foundations and other 
tax-exempt organizations, depletion allow- 
ances for minerals, tax incentives and credits, 
and similar topics. 

In addition to the heavy load of queries 
arising from the attention of Congress to infla- 
tion and taxation, staff economists dealt ex- 
tensively with questions on the Federal budget 
and appropriations, foreign trade and foreign 
economic relations, transportation, communi- 
cations and the postal service, labor, housing 
and urban development, industry and busi- 
ness, and consumer protecuon. 

The researchers of the Education and Pub- 
lic Welfare Division, under the leadership of 
Frederick B. Arner, noted that much of their 
work in fiscal 1969 reflected Congressional 
concern with testing and probing the results 
of legislation passed in previous years. Many 
of the 7,750 requests handled by the division 
involved filling informational gaps relating to 
the operation of existing welfare, health, and 
education programs. Exercising their legisla- 
tive oversight and investigative function, vari- 
ous committees of Congress held numerous 
hearings on program developments and p: »b- 
lems. Before as well as during many of these 
hearings, division analysts assisted in the 
preparation of staff studies, held briefing ses- 
sions for Members, helped to develop ques- 
tions for witnesses, and provided general 
assistance to. supplement that of committee 
staffs. 

The division participated in preparing a 
history of the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, which is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary. Describing the committee’s activi- 
ties in the fields of health, education, employ- 
ment manpower, and poverty as well as many 
other topics, the history is now at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and will be ready for 
publication during fiscal 1970 as a committee 
print. 


365-987 O- 70-4 
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In the Foreign Affairs Division, directed by 
Charles R. Gellner, Congress’ desire to expand 
its role in determining foreign affairs and na- 
tional defense policy was apparent in fiscal 
1969. Of the 5,950 inquiries coming to the 
division, a significant number related to the 
facts and assumptions underlying past and 
present Administration policies and actions in 
the international relations and military affairs 
areas. Because of increased Congressional in- 
terest in certain basic premises of U.S. foreign 
policy, division researchers were frequently 
called upon to prepare reports describing vari- 
ous countries and regions throughout the 
world and the relationship of the United States 
to those countries and regions. 

National defense issues received equal at- 
tention. Problems associated with the proposed 
antiballistic missile system, the so-called mili- 
tary-industrial complex, and the costs of 
weapon systems generated numerous requests 
for high-level policy research. To meet the 
breadth and depth of Congressional demand 
for information on foreign policy and national 
defense issues, the division prepared a sub- 
stantial number of multilithed reports, which 
provided background on the political, econ- 
omic, and social conditions of countries 
throughout the world. One such report, for 
example, examined the question of the limits 
and responsibilities of American power. 

The division also provided a considerable 
amount of committee staff assistance, prepar- 
ing research reports for, among others, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and the 
Senate Government Operations Committee. 

The Government and General Research 
Division, during the course of the fiscal year, 
made strides toward channeling its research 
efforts into four major areas. Under the 
guidance of Donald G. Tacheron in the first 
part of the year, before his appointment as 
Deputy Director of the Service in February 
1969, and of James D. Carroll, former As- 
sistant Chief, in the latter part of the year, 
the division was subdivided into the U‘S. 
political institutions and processes group, the 
urban and metropolitan government group, 
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the public administration group, and the his- 
tory and governmental affairs group. 

Topics that required major reports and 
studies—the division responded to 13,260 
inquiries during the year—included presi- 
dential electoral reform, proposals for Con- 
gressional reorganization, problems of student 
unrest, and changes in the postal system. 
Analytical assistance was also provided to 
Members and committees on such subjects as 
political conventions, political violence, and 
civil rights. 

The division, in addition, launched a num- 
ber of new activities and projects during the 
year, including help with the development of 
the Seminar for Freshman Congressmen, a 
program designed to introduce new Repre- 
sentatives to the workings of Congress. 

The staff of the Natural Resources Division 
under Tom V. Wilder dealt with 2,215 re- 
quests during fiscal 1969. Many of these cen- 
tered on traditional resource problems such as 
forestry, agriculture, and water development 
but a number reflected broader Congressional 
concern with questions of environmental 
quality and productivity. 

Division research efforts during the past 
fiscal year indicate that the challenge of 
protecting our natural environment has drawn 
Congress ever closer to the consideration of 
questions related to environmental pollution, 
the enhancement of natural beauty, preven- 
tion of further land, water, and atmospheric 
deterioration, the control of cumulative un- 
desirable side effects of technological de- 
velopments, and the impact of an exploding 
population on both city and rural landscape. 
Highlighting the division’s activity in the en- 
vironmental area was the role of staff members 
in the development of the report entitled A 
Congressional White Paper on National Policy 
for the Environment, issued under the joint 
auspices of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

Congress is given a wide variety of research 
services in the broad field of scientific research 
and development by the Science Policy Re- 
search Division, led by Charles S. Sheldon II. 


The division responded to 2,488 inquiries dur- 
ing the year. A significant proportion of these 
involved personal consultations and confer- 
ences with Members of Congress, their staffs, 
and committee staffs. Division personnel, 
moreover, helped produce a number of major 
reports that were issued as committee prints 
or documents. Among these were an examina- 
tion of the prospect of utilizing computers and 
associated systems in small business operations 
for the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, a study of the work being done in 
Federal scientific laboratories for the Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research, and Develop- 
ment of the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, a forecast of the policy issues 
in science and technology expected to arise 
in the years ahead for the same subcommittee, 
and an analysis of the problems associated 
with the area of chemical and _ biological 
weapons for the Special Subcommittee on the 
National Science Foundation of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Other reports of special significance were 
prepared during the year in the fields of aero- 
nautics and space, biology and health, atomic 
energy and radiation, science organization and 
management, earth sciences, and information 
science. 

Research and consultative services of the 
most expert character are given to Members 
and committees of Congress by the Senior 
Specialists Division. The nationally recog- 
nized professionals in this division, along with 
their senior specialist colleagues in the subject- 
oriented divisions, prepared a number of ex- 
tensive reports, authored documents that ap- 
peared as Congressional publications, assisted 
at various committee hearings, and were avail- 
able for continuing consultations and briefing 
sessions on issues of legislative concern. 


Reference Services 


Although every division of rs handles some 
reference inquiries, the Congressional Refer- 
ence Division provides the bulk of the service 
in this area. Completing its second full year of 
operation as a distinct organizational entity, 
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the division in fiscal 1969 answered 88,473 
requests, 63 percent of the total number of 
inquiries answered by the Service. The bene- 
fits that have accrued to the Service since the 
formation of the division in January 1967 have 
been evident. Subject specialists in other divi- 
sions of the Service have been able to devote 
more sustained attention to complex research 
assignments. The division itself, through the 
employment of professionally trained librar- 
ians and other information specialists, has been 
able to develop more efficient techniques for 
gathering and conveying information. 

The types of requests handled by the 
division—which is composed of two organiza- 
tional segments, the General Reference Sec- 
tion and the Special Reference Section—are 
far-reaching. Does a Member want a copy of 
the latest book on U.S. foreign policy? an 
article from an issue of U.S. News and World 
Report? a copy of yesterday’s column written 
by James Reston for the New York Times? 
the latest Lks multilithed report on rural eco- 
nomic development? a bibliography of news- 
paper and magazine articles on urban vio- 
lence? or a review of editorial opinion in the 
Nation’s newspapers on a particular subject? 

The Member may ask for elusive statistics 
on soybean production or on the Washington 
Monument. He may need the exact wording 
of a quotation by Winston Churchill or bio- 
graphical information on the President of 
France. Or perhaps he wants to use the facil- 
ities of the Congressional Reading Room at 
the Library. 

Assistance to Members who need materials 
with which to respond to information requests 
from their constituents was provided through 
a more efficient system, developed during the 
year. A high school student in Iowa writes 
his Congressman requesting information on 
lunar probes. A housewife in Texas asks about 
the woman suffrage movement. A college stu- 
dent in New York wants to know how gradu- 
ate fellowships may be obtained. Inquiries of 
this kind are sent by the hundreds to Mem- 
bers each day—and in many cases the Con- 
gressional Reference Division is asked to 
supply materials from which the Member can 
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prepare answers. Government publications 
and pamphlets, reports of universities, founda- 
tions, and other private organizations, news- 
paper and magazine clippings, and similar 
printed materials bearing on the subject at 
hand—all were used in responding to some 
47,000 such inquiries handled by the division 
during the year. 

To expedite replies to recurrent constituent 
inquiries, previously handled on an individual 
basis, the division developed a substantial 
number of information kits covering various 
subjects, tailored to specific educational and 
age levels. These kits contain Lrs multilithed 
reports already developed by divisions of the 
Service, printed materials, and annotated ci- 
tations to books and articles suggested as 
further reading. The use of this system aided 
immeasurably in keeping the division’s work- 
load at an even pace during the year. 

By constantly revising procedures and ex- 
perimenting with new methods, Division Chief 
Paul Vassallo and his administrative staff 
found that 73.6 percent of the total inquiries 
assigned during the year were treated in 15 
minutes or less while another 24.5 percent 
took from 15 minutes to an hour to complete. 
At this rate of production, 44 percent of the 
division’s requests were answered on the same 
day they were received and 97 percent within 
one week or less. 


Bibliographic Services 


This was a year of innovation for the 
Library Services Division, which provides 
central bibliographic services to all the re- 
search and reference divisions of the LRS. 
Consideration was given to the possible role 
the division could play in providing new and 
expanded information services to LRs staff 
and to Members and committees of Congress, 
and decisions were implemented to make the 
division the hub of an information network 
that will enable these users in the years ahead 
to have access to information on a scale and 
to a depth unprecedented in the history of 
the LRs. 


Division Chief Norman A. Pierce and his 
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staff developed a number of objectives to be 
reached during the year: closer interaction 
between the research and reference divisions 
and the Library Services Division on biblio- 
graphic needs, expanded coverage of research 
materials in public affairs with a view toward 
acquiring the most pertinent ones in quantity, 
development of up-to-date bibliographic con- 
trols to provide more intensive subject analysis 
of materials, participation in the development 
of systems for retrieval of information stored 
in data banks in the division, cooperation with 
other staff members in developing a selective 
dissemination of information system for LRs 
research staff and, eventually, for Congress, 
and building work operations to utilize com- 
puters and associated equipment to the fullest 
extent. Progress was made during fiscal 1969 
toward all of these objectives. 

Of particular significance was the improve- 
ment of bibliographic control. For many years 
it had been recognized that subject headings 
for indexing public affairs and those for cata- 
loging LRs reports were not compatible. Nor, 
in fact, was either set of terms consistent or 
satisfactory in itself. As the Service gave in- 
creasing thought to automating bibliographic 
and information activities, the need for one 
standard set of indexing terms became 
pressing. 

Frederick J. Rosenthal, who had been head 
of the division’s Subject Specialization Section 
and chief bibliographer, was appointed to the 
newly established position of Specialist in In- 
formation Organization and Control. With a 
task force composed of Library Services Divi- 
sion and Lrs administrative staff members as 
well as complementing groups from the Tech- 
nical Processes Research Office of the Process- 
ing Department and the Information Systems 
Office, he began constructing an Lrs Indexing 
Vocabulary (xiv) designed to function in an 
automated environment. 

After meetings with information specialists 
of government and private organizations who 
had experience with computerized biblio- 
graphic control and after intensive review of 
existing thesauri, indexing vocabularies, and 
subject heading lists, a preliminary draft of 


LIV was completed in June 1969. It consisted 
of some 3,700 items listed on 600 pages tran- 
scribed from cards via the Administrative 
Terminal System (ats) ‘and recalled from 
permanent computer storage into a computer- 
prepared page format. The vocabulary is 
intended to encompass the broad areas of 
public affairs assigned to the rs research divi- 
sions. In selecting indexing terms for the pre- 
liminary draft, the objective was to include 
those that would have value in analyzing cur- 
rent periodical and documentary literature as 
well as Lrs reports and that will facilitate com- 
puter retrieval and computer catalog pro- 
duction of references to this body of literature. 

An equally significant bibliographic activity, 
the creation of an experimental system of se- 
lective dissemination of information (spr) for 
certain LRs research staff, was also undertaken 
by the division. With the technical assistance 
of Information Systems Office analysts respon- 
sible for computer systems design, an spI sys- 
tem was developed to provide a pilot group of 
researchers with bibliographic control over 
English-language books, magazines, govern- 
ment documents, and university and other 
private organization studies that relate to Con- 
gressional issues in their respective subject 
fields. Following identification of subject pro- 
files for each researcher, the bibliographic 
staff of the division examined all appropriate 
material coming into the Library and sent 
annotated bibliographic entries on the mate- 
rial to the computer via ATS equipment. 
Through computer manipulation, the experi- 
mental group began to receive printouts of 
citations to information in their assigned leg- 
islative subjects. In addition to the spr print- 
outs, author and subject catalogs were also 
prepared by the computer from the informa- 
tion analyzed by the bibliographic staff. The 
LRS is planning to make this service available 
to interested Congressional and committee of- 
fices soon. 


Other Automation Activities 


For many years Lrs has published the Digest 
of Public General Bills and Resolutions. Famil- 
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iarly known as the Bill Digest, it contains sum- 
maries of all public bills and resolutions and 
describes changes made in each one during 
its course through the legislative process. 
In addition, the Bill Digest provides informa- 
tion on the status of legislation, lists of public 
laws passed thus far in the session, an index 
of Congressional sponsors, and an index of the 
legislation by subject. 

It is obvious that the faster the Bill Digest 
can be produced and distributed, the more 
current and useful its contents will be. The 
trs has found that use of the computer has 
reduced preparation time substantially and 
permitted much greater flexibility in handling 
the textual material during the editorial stage. 

At present, the Service has six of its on- 
line terminals located in the Bill Digest Sec- 
tion of the American Law Division and 
connected directly to the Library of Congress 
computer. New bill digests and changes in 
previous entries are typed directly into the 
machine when they are completed or when 
new status information is received, without 
regard to sequence or location in the printed 
text. The computer stores the data, replaces 
obsolete text with corrected copy, and adds 
new material. On the command of the ter- 
minal operators, the computer types out the 
completed copy, ready for offset reproduction, 
different portions being composed and pro- 
duced simultaneously on the six terminals. 
Among many advantages of the system is the 
ability to change previous entries, to add new 
text simultaneously, and to produce copy with 
justified margins and appropriate type fonts 
ready for reproduction by the Government 
Printing Office. These improvements, plus the 
acceleration in the preparation of the text 
itself, have appreciably reduced the time be- 
tween the cutoff for addition of new mate- 
rial and distribution of the new issue to 
Congress. 

A new information medium, the Legislative 
Status Report, is also prepared with computer 
support. This report is designed to help Mem- 
bers and staff to track major legislative actions 
of the current Congress. It identifies and pulls 
together the legislation that is receiving atten- 
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tion in both Houses, groups it into 22 subject 
areas, and gives its current status. Each bill is 
briefly described in terms of what it does, as 
contrasted to the more detailed legal sum- 
maries contained in the Bill Digest. The Status 
Report is designed to answer such questions as, 
“‘What is the current session doing in the field 
of civil rights . . . in education . . . for vet- 
erans?” or “Where does the foreign aid bill 
stand at present?” In addition, it provides a 
checklist of the major appropriation items re- 
quested in the President’s budget, showing the 
amounts recommended by the committees and 
the sums finally approved. 

Again, the faster this information can be 
organized and prepared for printing, the more 
helpful the data will be to the Congressiona] 
user. To reduce delay to a minimum, the 
Legislative Status Report is prepared in type- 
script within Ltrs and duplicated in the 
Library of Congress. A single terminal in the 
Government and General Research Division 
feeds the copy for the Status Report into the 
computer, which stores it and makes any nec- 
essary revisions. Through the terminal, mate- 
rial is also retrieved and automatically pre- 
pared for reproduction on the Library’s dupli- 
cation machines. The ability to add material 
without regard to sequence and to change 
outdated material in seconds is particularly 
useful in the case of the Status Report inas- 
much as its copy does not come from a single 
administrative division, as in the case of the 
Bill Digest, but instead is made up of selections 
and descriptions from the various subject spe- 
cialists in all LRs research units. 

The Service prepares over 13,000 reports 
and memoranda each year, and of these, some 
350 are selected as being of such general inter- 
est that they deserve duplication in quantities 
of several hundred copies each. Known as LRS 
Multilithed Reports or “Green Sheet” reports, 
they are kept up to date and in print, with a 
stockpile of some 800 to a thousand titles avail- 
able at any given time. Each month a list of 
new titles, printed on the green sheets that 
gave the reports their nickname, is sent to all 
Congressional offices. The Service received re- 
quests for over 200,000 copies of the reports 
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from Congressional offices during the past 
year, an indication of their increasing use as 
briefing material on legislative issues and as 
background information for replies to specific 
queries in Members’ daily mail. 

To increase their usefulness to the Members, 
the Service has provided a yearend listing 
which describes all Ltrs multilithed reports in 
print and arranges them by subject with a 
detailed index in the back. In past years this 
was done manually, which required the re- 
typing of this 100-page document each time 
new material was inserted in the various sub- 
ject breakdowns. Now, with the use of the on- 
line terminals, this material is added to, 
revised, and updated each week, and the edi- 
tor is able to call out the material as camera- 
ready copy, on demand. It is hoped that this 
added flexibility will allow production of the 
index on a more frequent basis. 


ADP Assistance With Committee Activities 


While irs has been examining its opera- 
tions to see which could be accelerated or 
strengthened in depth by computer proce- 
dures, it has also been responding to queries 
from Congressional offices about applica- 
tions to their own activities. For instance, LRs 
collaborated with the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House in designing a com- 
puter-supported system for the preparation 
and maintenance of its official calendar. An 
operator, typing on a special typewriter ter- 
minal in the committee’s office, can store in 
the Library of Congress computer all the in- 
formation needed to keep its legislative 
calender up to date. At the operator’s com- 
mand, the computer will accept corrections 
or additions or will type copy ready to 
forward directly to the printer. Also, on the 
command of the typist-operator, the ma- 
chine will type out particular portions of the 
stored information as well as information 
from the irs files—data from the Legislative 


Status Report or the Bill Digest, for example. 
The program was so designed that it can be 
used by other committees should Congress 
feel that the extension of the system is 
desirable. 

In another important area, LRs personnel 
joined representatives of the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Office of the Clerk 
of the House in a working group on auto- 
matic data processing for the Congress. To 
date, this group has been preparing selected 
background information for the Subcom- 
mittee on Electrical and Mechanical Office 
Equipment of the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Entering the year’s final quarter, the Serv- 
ice not only looked back on the developments 
of the year that was ending—new areas of 
research in public affairs, new methods of 
answering reference requests, new auto- 
mated techniques for greater bibliographic 
control of resource materials, expanded 
automated information services—but also 
looked to future Congressional needs. To 
meet the research and information needs of 
the Congress in the seventies, a number of 
task forces were established in May 1969 to 
explore and make recommendations con- 
cerning the mission, operations, and future 
of the irs. Composed of research and ad- 
ministrative staff from all units of the Serv- 
ice, the task forces were assigned to examine 
such topics as future Congressional informa- 
tion and research needs, new services for 
Congress, improvements in Lrs work prod- 
ucts, and organization of the Service. At 
year’s end, the task forces were actively work- 
ing on their reports and recommendations. 
Benjamin Franklin said, “An investment in 
knowledge pays the best interest.” Through its 
reappraisal Lrs seeks to ensure that the Con- 
gress and the Nation get the highest possible 
return from the investment in the Legislative 
Reference Service. 
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In many libraries the relationship be- 
tween the staff of the Reference Depart- 
ment and the collections is well developed. 
At the Library of Congress the benefits of 
such a relationship are keenly felt. Here 
reference librarians and subject specialists 
are active in locating materials, in recom- 
mending items for purchase, and in seek- 
ing gifts. They process the many formats 
that come into their custody in addition to 
books—maps, prints, tapes, records, manu- 
scripts, sheet music, films, and photographs, 
for example. And always they are looking 
for ways to bring the wealth of material in 
the collections into the hands of those who 
need it. 

Acquisition by the Library of two major 
bodies of materials, the Charles E. Fein- 
berg Walt Whitman Collection and the 
RKO Film Library, alone would mark the 
past fiscal year as an exceptional one. Differ- 
ing widely in format and content, both are 
of extraordinary value for the cultural his- 
tory of the United States. They typify the 
collections of special materials that involve 
the Reference Department in their acquisi- 
tion, processing, and exploitation. 

An extensive survey of the Library’s 


Slavic collections, undertaken during fiscal 
1969, provided another measure of the 
depth of the collections. In 1966 a commit- 
tee of the American Council of Learned 
Societies decided on a thorough inquiry into 
the present state of studies in the United 
States concerning the countries of Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe. The library 
aspect of the survey was handled by an ad- 
visory committee consisting of scholars and 
librarians. Formed in 1968, it was to deter- 
mine the strengths and weaknesses of East 
European holdings in North American 
libraries and to recommend improvements 
in library resources in this subject area as 
well as better methods of disseminating in- 
formation about them and stimulating their 
nationwide utilization. A detailed 12-page 
questionnaire was circulated to 340 scholars 
and librarians at 137 institutions. Prepara- 
tion of answers to the questionnaire gave the 
Library of Congress an opportunity to re- 
view its massive resources in this field by 
country, subject, period, language, and 
type of material, in both quantitative and 
qualitative terms and on a scale never at- 
tempted before. The findings revealed that 
sustained collecting efforts over six decades 
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have clearly established the Library of Con- 
gress as the leading library center for Slavic 
and Eastern European studies in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In fact, the survey indicated 
that the Library’s collections in this area 
amounted to over 350,000 monographic, 
nearly 12,000 serial, and 660 newspaper titles. 
The vast LC resources relating to the Soviet 
Union were not included. 

As part of the continuing attention given to 
building collections to meet national needs, 
the Reference and Processing Departments 
have combined efforts to ascertain the avail- 
ability through commercial channels of mater- 
ials published in Mainland China. A trip by 
the Chief of the Orientalia Division and the 
Chief of the Overseas Operations Division to 
Japan and Hong Kong in the spring of 1969 
has been described in the first chapter of this 
report. Although the trip revealed that few 
new Chinese publications are available out- 
side the Chinese mainland, it was valuable as 
an up-to-date review and will lead to frequent 
and periodic reassessments. 

Library collections are assembled to be used. 
One of the ways in which the LC collections 
have been used was in the doctoral program 
in American Thought and Culture jointly 
sponsored by the Library of Congress and the 
George Washington University, and an- 
nounced in last year’s report. In September 
1968 the Library began its direct participation 
by offering a 6-credit research orientation 
seminar on Americana collections in the 
Library of Congress, Participating students 
were introduced to the Library’s collections of 
Americana and to opportunities for further 
research under the direction of the specialists 
on the Library staff. Extended presentations 
were given by specialists from the Geography 
and Map, Manuscript, Rare Book, Prints and 
Photographs, and Music Divisions, and shorter 
programs were presented by members of the 
General Reference and Bibliography and the 
Serial Divisions. Topics discussed in the orien- 
tation seminar and illustrated by items in the 
collections were the American cartoon as his- 
torical evidence, American maps and map- 
making in the 19th century, 21 episodes in the 


history of American music, rare Americana 
and the history of American publishing, and 
the use of manuscripts in cultural history. Fol- 
lowing the seminar, several students began 
reading courses under the direction of Library 
staff members. For example, the Chief of the 
Rare Book Division directed a course on the 
history of printing and the book. 

An important byproduct of the Library’s 
efforts toward better control of the collections 
is the interchange with other libraries of the 
benefits of improved methods in this field. 
For example, the pilot project for the com- 
puterized cataloging of single-sheet maps, 
conducted by the Geography and Map Di- 
vision with a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., has demonstrated 
that the distribution of map cataloging data 
on magnetic tape is feasible and would be 
beneficial to map libraries. Another byproduct 
was the Conference on Automation in Fed- 
era) Map Libraries, held at the Library on 
November 15, 1968, under the sponsorship of 
the Geography and Map Division. Repre- 
sentatives of 10 Government map libraries, 
including the Library of Congress, reported on 
the status of automation efforts in their 
respective institutions. An outgrowth of 
the conference was the establishment of a 
Work Group of Map Libraries within the 
Federal Library Committee’s Task Force on 
Automation. 

Contact, consultation, participation, and 
cooperation in projects and programs involv- 
ing other libraries, institutions, and govern- 
ment agencies, both here and abroad, are 
essential activities of a national library. It is 
noteworthy, in fact, that as the role of the 
Library as a national and international bibli- 
ographic center continues to grow, the de- 
mands on the knowledge and skills of Library 
officers and specialists in various disciplines 
have also increased. 

During the year, the newly established Cen- 
ter for Chinese Research Materials of the 
Association of Research Libraries made fre- 
quent use of both the counsel and the collec- 
tions of the Library and borrowed for its 
reproduction project a number of serials, 
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including portions of the important daily, the 
Shen pao. 

To the National Foreign Newspaper Micro- 
film Program the Reference Department fur- 
nished printed or photocopied bibliographies 
and catalogs of newspapers from various 
geographical areas as well as lists of news- 
papers suggested for microfilming and of 
commercial or scholarly establishments inter- 
ested in microfilming and reprinting serials. 
In addition, the Serial Division lent over 2,500 
issues of foreign newspapers to other institu- 
tions for filming. 

Planning for the growth of the collections, 
for the apportionment of space, for the use 
and expansion of the public catalogs, and for 
various automation projects—all essential to 
the future—demanded time from the present. 
Such planning has no respect for boundaries, 
cutting across not only the years but also de- 
partmental lines. 

As in previous years, the literary, dramatic, 
and musical programs offered distinguished 
and noteworthy series of events. To the gift 
and trust funds administered by the Music 
Division a new one, the Katie and Walter 
Louchheim Fund, was added this year. For 
three years Mr. and Mrs. Louchheim sub- 
sidized the rebroadcasts of the Library’s con- 
cert series in cities throughout the United 
States. The results were so gratifying that they 
have established an endowment under the 
terms of the Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board. The purpose of this fund includes not 
only the subsidization of broadcasts but also 
the preparation of both musical and non- 
musical recordings. 

The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion presented seven concerts by various 
ensembles. The programs included world 
premieres of works by Edmund Haines and 
George Perle, the latter the result of a com- 
mission from the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress. The 
first performance in the United States of Viel 
Traiime, by Alban Berg, was given at the 
concert by the Metropolitan Opera Studio on 
March 14, 1969. In its extension work, the 
Coolidge Foundation subsidized 13 concerts 
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at local chamber music societies in five States. 
Faced by rising costs and the foundation’s 
fixed income, the administrative committee, 
after careful consideration, decided to curtail 
this activity. 

Of the 28 concerts presented by the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, 18 
were performed by the Juilliard String 
Quartet on the Stradivari instruments given 
to the Library by the late Mrs. Whittall. 
Originally commissioned by the Koussevitzky 
Foundation, a string quartet by Vincent 
Frohne had its world premiere at the April 
10 concert. Gertrude Clarke of Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., a niece of Mrs. Whittall, was 
appointed Special Consultant to the Whittall 
Foundation. 

After a lapse of several years, a lecture sup- 
ported by the Louis C. Elson Memorial Fund 
was presented. The speaker was Robert 
Stevenson of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, whose subject was “Philosophies 
of American Music History.” The lecture will 
be published by the fund during the coming 
fiscal year. 

Eight musical works commissioned by the 
Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress were received, and seven 
new commissions were issued to composers of 
Yugoslavia, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
United States. The foundation presented a 
concert of commissioned works, under the di- 
rection of Richard Dufallo, on September 13, 
1968, on the occasion of the Eighth Congress 
of the International Association of Music 
Libraries and the Sixth Congress of the In- 
ternational Music Council. 

Ten of the 15 poetry readings, lectures, and 
discussions presented during the 1968-69 sea- 
son were under the auspices of the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund. 
Children’s Book Week was observed in Oc- 
tober 1968 with a dramatic reading from 
Louisa May Alcott’s works, including her 
journal; and a showing of the motion picture 
Little Women, starring Katharine Hepburn. 
The Prints and Photographs Division pre- 
sented two lectures: Kemp Niver spoke on 
early motion pictures and showed examples of 
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the films he had prepared from early paper 
prints, and Christopher Roads illustrated his 
lecture on “Film as Historical Evidence” with 
examples from the motion picture collections 
of the Imperial War Museum in London, of 
which he is assistant director. 

Complete lists of the concerts and other pro- 
grams are given in the appendixes. 

Several changes of administration occurred 
in the Reference Department during the year. 
Roy P. Basler, Director of the Department 
since 1958, was appointed Chief of the Manu- 
script Division, effective October 1, 1968. In 
this position Dr. Basler also occupies the Chair 
of American History. John Lester Nolan, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Department since 1958, 
succeeded Dr. Basler and served as Director 
until his retirement in April 1969. Paul L. 
Berry, Director of the Administrative Depart- 
ment since 1967, succeeded Mr. Nolan as As- 
sociate Director of the Reference Department 
in October and as Director in April. 


Development of the Collections 


For the past few years these annual reports 
have emphasized the importance of foreign 
acquisitions programs under Public Law 480 
and Title II-C of the Higher Education Act 
to the development of the Library’s collections 
on which its reference services and _biblio- 
graphic activities are based. The impact, how- 
ever, of these programs on the role of the 120 
Reference Department officers who are re- 
sponsible for recommending materials for ad- 
dition to the collections has never been fully 
described. Paradoxically, while fundamental 
changes in philosophy and techniques have 
taken place in acquisitions of current ma- 
terials and the approach has shifted from 
selectivity to the greater comprehensiveness 
and the nearly automatic blanket arrange- 
ments demanded by the Library’s centralized 
cataloging responsibilities, the function of the 
recommending officers has assumed added 
importance on two major counts. At the ac- 
quisitions level, it is now their task to identify 
and recommend those elusive but important 
publications that are either difficult to obtain 
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through commercial channels or that have 
been excluded, for a variety of reasons, from 
shipments by the overseas suppliers. Later, 
when the materials are received and added 
to the collections, the recommending officers, 
who as reference librarians are also interpre- 
ters of these collections to the readers, must 
identify those that will give the reader and 
researcher what is most original and funda- 
mental in current thought and developments. 

Within the Department, recommending of- 
ficers are selected because of their knowledge 
of a specified subject field, geographic area, or 
language. Each one is expected, within his 
field, to be familiar with the book trade and 
other current sources of materials, with the 
Library’s collections and their strengths and 
weaknesses, with the information needs of the 
Government, the scholarly public, and the 
general public at large, and, ultimately, with 
the current acquisitions programs of the Li- 
brary. With this not indifferent background, 
recommending officers examine incoming 
publications, recommend specific titles for ac- 
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quisition, and identify areas in which the col- 
lections should be strengthened or in which 
national demand is expected to be heavy. 

Materials received under the various acqui- 
sitions programs are subjected to regular 
screening and scrutiny so that the Processing 
Department can be alerted to unwanted cate- 
gories of materials as well as wanted titles that 
have not been received. Conspicuous among 
the latter category are publications of research 
and academic institutions issued noncommer- 
cially and in small editions. Bibliography rec- 
ords are also examined regularly for items not 
received with a view to initiating follow-up 
action. To keep abreast of the Library’s in- 
creasing resources in their special fields, 
Reference Department staff members review 
preliminary cards representing current acqui- 
sitions. All of these procedures enable the 
recommending officers to gain an informed 
picture of the quality of the entire intake and, 
in liaison with the Processing Department, to 
propose improvements in acquisitions. 

To the formulation and execution of foreign 
procurement programs, the Department’s area 
and subject specialists have brought their 
familiarity with library and publishing con- 
ditions in specific countries and, frequently, 
a personal acquaintance with leading officials 
of cooperating foreign national libraries. 
When the foreign participants are only 
vaguely aware of the Library’s specific require- 
ments, it is essential, in drafting the basic 
agreements, to define categories of wanted 
materials as well as types of publications to 
be excluded as extraneous to the collecting 
needs of research libraries. During the current 
year, for example, Reference Department 
personnel assisted in negotiations for the inclu- 
sion of Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia in the 
National Program for Acquisition and Cata- 
loging (NPAC). The Department’s recom- 
mending officers have participated in the daily 
selection of additional materials from the 
countries in which there are Title II-C pro- 
grams for acquisitions. 

The effectiveness of recommending officers 
or of officers who seek gifts of rare materials 
is fully tested, however, in the acquisition of 
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retrospective and unique items. The impor- 
tance of these noncurrent materials to the 
Library of Congress as the national library 
of the United States cannot be sufficiently 
stressed. In the history of science as well as 
in the humanities and social sciences, the 
continuity and depth and comprehensiveness 
of the Library’s collections form one of the 
Nation’s greatest assets. Awareness of this fact 
has increased rather than diminished in recent 
years, with the widening of U.S. concerns and 
commitments. Far from representing an anti- 
quarian interest, the improvement of the 
existing collections and the filling of serious 
gaps that may still exist has become a fully 
contemporary and vital activity. 

The agreement signed by the Library in 
1968 with the American Film Institute pro- 
vides for the gift, deposit, and loan of films 
deemed significant in the history of the motion 
picture as a communication and art medium 
and for the copying of these films as required 
for preservation. Its implementation bore a 
rich harvest in fiscal 1969—the deposit of 
the largest collection ever received in the 
Motion Picture Section, consisting of more 
than 700 feature films and about 900 short 
subjects and representing almost the entire 
surviving RKO production of the 1930’s and 
1940’s, a period sadly underrepresented in 
the Library collections in the past. Other 
notable motion pictures located by the ar 
and sent to the Library include American 
silent films from the George Marshall Collec- 
tion and selected features from Paramount. 
Among the films chosen for the permanent 
collections from copyright deposits are such 
box office successes as A Man for All Seasons, 
The Taming of the Shrew, Who’s Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf, Un Homme et Une Femme, 
Judith, Alfie, and The Sound of Music, as 
well as a number of documentaries from 
National Educational Television, including 
films on American artists and photographers 
such as Willem de Kooning, Robert Rauschen- 
berg, Jack Tworkow, Dorothea Lange, and 
Edward Weston. An interdepartmental com- 
mittee was established in the spring of 1968 
to advise the Librarian of Congress on the 
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motion picture collections and program. Com- 
posed of Library representatives, the commit- 
tee can, when appropriate, invite other 
specialists to attend its meetings. 

Nine selections, chosen from the work sub- 
mitted to the 2ist National Exhibition of 
Prints by the Committee To Select Prints for 
Purchase Under the Pennell Fund, and 40 
prints by African artists, given by the Harmon 
Foundation, were added to the collections. 
The widow of Max Beckmann completed her 
gift of 15 drawings by her late husband for 
his lithograph series, Day and Dream. The 
lithographs themselves were purchased later 
in the year. Fifteen photographs by Edward 
Steichen, some of them his own early prints, 
were acquired by purchase, and Captain 
Steichen added two other photographs as a 
gift to the Library. 

Psychedelic posters to document the current 
poster craze were ordered from both American 
and European dealers. Early movie posters, 
prize-winning posters from Japan and Swit- 
zerland, and posters produced for the student 
protest movement and for the Mexico City 
Olympics were also significant acquisitions. 

The collection of Walt Whitman materials 
assembled over more than four decades by 
Charles E. Feinberg has been known to schol- 
ars, librarians, and the general public for years. 
Its acquisition by the Library of Congress, 
made possible by the generosity of anonymous 
benefactors, is the fulfillment of the dream 
of Whitman’s literary executors, the hope of 
the Joint Committee on the Library, and the 
planning and negotiation of the Library staff 
and Mr. Feinberg himself. It includes more 
than 1,300 of Whitman’s manuscripts, nearly 
1,200 of his letters, notes, and memoranda, 
over 1,700 letters addressed to him, 125 vol- 
umes from the poet’s library, and some 3,000 
books about him. An exhibition of materials 
drawn from this collection was opened at the 
Library in May 1969. 

A three-page letter written by George Wash- 
ington while peace negotiations were taking 
place in Paris at the close of the American 
Revolution was given to the Library of Con- 
gress by Sol Feinstone, a well-known manu- 


script collector of Washington Crossing, Pa. 
Writing to James McHenry from his encamp- 
ment at Newburgh, N.Y., on August 15, 1782, 
General Washington indicated his uneasiness 
at the long and inconclusive negotiations in 
Paris in the following words: “. . . ’tis plain 
their [the English] only aim is to gain time 
that they may become more formidable at 
Sea—form new Alliances, if possible—or dis- 
unite us. Be their object what it may, we, if 
wise, should push our preparations with 
vigour; for nothing will hasten Peace more 
than to be in a condition for War.” 

Another notable addition to the Library’s 
manuscript collections was a group of James 
G. Blaine papers, the gift of his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Robert Littell of New York City. The 
comparative scarcity of Blaine papers has been 
puzzling to scholars and Library staff alike. A 
giant in his own day, Blaine has heretofore 
been represented in the Manuscript Division 
by a small collection of papers, which this 
gift will increase substantially, undoubtedly 
providing a subject for detailed study by those 
interested in late 19th-century American his- 
tory. Included in Mrs. Littell’s gift were nota- 
ble papers of her father, Walter Damrosch. 

The Owen Wister papers were augmented 
by a substantial gift from his daughter, Mrs. 
Walter Stokes of St. Davids, Pa., who also 
made available to the Library an important 
journal of Wister’s grandmother, the noted 
actress Fanny Kemble. 

Transfers from the Copyright Office to the 
manuscript collection included Amos and 
Andy radio scripts and W. C. Fields vaude- 
ville scripts. Additional transfers of this kind 
are planned. 

One of the most interesting single acquisi- 
tions of the year was an autograph letter from 
Benjamin Franklin to the patriot and amateur 
musician, Francis Hopkinson, dated at Lon- 
don on August 15, 1765, which discusses 
Franklin’s musical invention, the glass 


harmonica. Sergei Rachmaninoff’s daughter, 
Mrs. Irina Wolkonsky, added 467 letters to 
and from the composer to those she had previ- 
ously donated, making the Library’s Rach- 
maninoff manuscript collection probably the 
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largest outside Russia. Mrs. Wolkonsky also 
gave the Library six autograph letters of 
Tchaikovsky. Music manuscripts and rare 
editions of the 20th century, received as gifts, 
include works of Richard Strauss, Howard 
Hanson, Roy Harris, Aaron Copland, Samuel 
Barber, and Igor Stravinsky. 

Of interest to historians of turn-of-the-cen- 
tury America is the purchase of a collection of 
phonograph records that include 133 Berliner 
Gramophone Company records issued between 
1896 and 1900 (Emile Berliner was the in- 
ventor of the lateral-cut disc) , 31 Zonophone 
records dating between 1899 and 1904, two 
rare 1899 Vitaphone records, 67 records man- 
ufactured by Eldridge R. Johnson in 1900 and 
1901 before he founded the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, and 30 early Victor rec- 
ords dating from 1902 to 1909. Among the 
prominent singers represented in the collec- 
tion are Ferruccio Giannini, Rosa Chalia, and 
Emilio de Gogorza, including recordings he 
made under the pseudonyms Signor Francisco, 
Herbert Goddard, and Edward Franklin. The 
most famous of the popular entertainers of the 
day, among them Len Spencer, William F. 
Hooley, Dan W. Quinn, George J. Gaskin, and 
Billy Golden, are also in evidence. Recordings 
by Sousa’s Band, including one of Stars and 
Stripes Forever made in 1897 only a few 
months after its composition, Victor Herbert’s 
Band, the Banda Rossa from Italy, and such 
great brass soloists as Arthur Pryor, Walter B. 
Rogers, Herbert L. Clarke, and Jules Levy are 
all joined in this parade of rarities. 

Ulysses “Jim” Walsh, a noted discographer 
who gave the Library nearly 4,500 Edison 
“Diamond Discs” in fiscal 1968, donated his 
remaining 740 disc recordings cut in the verti- 
cal or “hill-and-dale” process, together with 
1,100 cylinder recordings dating from before 
the turn of the century to the late 1920’s. 

The Archive of Folk Song purchased 50 
seven-inch tapes of Yiddish folk songs gathered 
by Mrs. Ruth Rubin, the leading American 
collector and researcher in this field. The Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs added to its 
Folk Music Archive in the Library, which now 
consists of approximately 700 pages of manu- 
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scripts and 22 hours of tape recordings. An- 
other significant collection was acquired 
through the duplication of 88 tapes lent to the 
archive by Ralph Rinzler, who, during the 
period 1964-66, collected extensively among 
French-speaking Cajun musicians of Louisi- 
ana, Gaelic singers, fiddlers, and pipers in 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and English ballad 
singers in Newfoundland. 

Important contributions in the field of pub- 
lic affairs included gifts by nsc Radio of 57 
reels of tape covering the assassination of Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, by Lawrence Spivak of 927 
transcriptions and tape recordings of Meet the 
Press television programs, 1944-50, and by 
the National Press Club of 439 tape record- 
ings of speeches delivered at the club by world 
statesmen and other celebrated figures over 
the past 17 years. 

Between 1936 and 1942 Col. Lawrence 
Martin, then Chief of the Map Division, made 
an intensive study of the various editions of 
John Melish’s Map of the United States, pub- 
lished between 1816 and 1823. In an effort to 
unravel the chronology of the map, he sought 
to acquire copies by purchase, exchange, trans- 
fer, and photocopy and in 1942 reported that 
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“The Library of Congress has originals of 
sixteen . . . editions (i.e., variant states) and 
photostats of the others.” Five states of the 
map, which the Library previously had only 
in photocopies, were purchased at auction 
during the fiscal year, giving the Library 21 
of the 25 identified editions of Melish’s signifi- 
cant work. 

During the middle years of the 19th cen- 
tury, private and commercial map publishing 
in the United States expanded greatly, in part 
because of the introduction and perfection of 
various processes for reproducing maps at low 
cost. Maps of cities, towns, and counties, par- 
ticularly for New England, the Middle At- 
lantic States, and the States north of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi, were pro- 
duced in large numbers. They were printed by 
lithographic processes, often in color on glazed 
paper, in limited editions. Because of the de- 
tailed information they carry, such as names 
of owners and size of land holdings, and be- 
cause of the contemporary illustrations that 
decorate their margins, town and county 
maps are invaluable historical records of 
America in the Victorian Age. One of the 
most important producers of town and county 
maps during the years 1847 to 1664 was Robert 
Pearsall Smith, whose map publishing career 
is described by Walter W. Ristow in the July 
1969 issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The Library’s collection of 
county maps is more extensive than any other 
in the United States, and concerted efforts 
have been made to strengthen it further by 
obtaining originals of photocopies of some 150 
missing items. 

Descriptions of selected items from the Li- 
brary’s cartographic acquisitions appear in the 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin, the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies, the bul- 
letin issued by the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion’s Geography and Map Division, and in 
each quarterly issue of Surveying and Map- 
ping, the official journal of the American Con- 
gress on Surveying and Mapping. 

Current interest in underground and pro- 
test periodicals is one of the signs of the times. 
Through purchase and gift, a large group of 


sample copies was assembled for review to de- 
termine which titles should be acquired on a 
regular basis. The remaining sample copies 
are to be placed in a special collection that 
should prove to be valuable source material on 
the social movements of the decade. 

In a continuing effort to fill gaps in the 
newspaper collections, the Serial Division 
ordered microfilm copies of a number of lead- 
ing Southern newspapers of the Civil War 
period. The present representation is scanty, 
except for papers of Richmond and Charles- 
ton. One of the newspaper projects completed 
during the year was the filming of al-Hoda, an 
Arabic-language newspaper published in New 
York City. Microfilm copies of two influential 
magazines, The Nation (1865-1948) and The 
New Republic (1914-52), were among the 
86,000 items added to the Microfilm Reading 
Room collection. 

The Library’s holdings of the Cuban com- 
munist magazine Hoy (1959-65) were com- 
pleted with the receipt of 80 issues on ex- 
change from the Biblioteca Nacional José 
Marti, Havana. 

The program to acquire on microfilm 11 
significant Spanish newspapers spanning the 
period 1850 to date, in which the Hispanic 
Foundation and a group of specialists in 
modern Spanish history is engaged, moved 
forward. In April 1969 the Photoduplication 
Service announced the availability of positive 
microfilm of El Sol for the period from June 1, 
1922. Last year the Library reported that it 
had acquired from the British Museum a 
positive microfilm of La Epoca for January 2, 
1870—June 30, 1909. Filming of the Library’s 
own holdings, scheduled for the near future, 
will extend the file on microfilm to July 1936. 
Also scheduled for completion soon are El 
Crisol (1931-32) and its successor, La Luz 
(1932-34). 

The Rubén Dario collection of books, man- 
uscripts, and periodicals was enriched by the 
purchase of a rare first edition of the Nicara- 
guan poet’s finest single work, Cantos de Vida 
y Esperanza, Los Cisnes y Otros Poemas, pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1905. When this work 
appeared he was already the acknowledged 
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guiding genius of the movement that initi- 
ated the history-making era of Modernismo in 
Spain and Spanish America. This first edition 
is all the more prized inasmuch as the Library 
already had Dario holographs of 20 of the 
volume’s 59 poems, the gift in 1949 of Juan 
Ramén Jiménez, Dario’s friend and disciple. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald of Jenkintown, Pa., 
made his initial gift of rare illustrated volumes 
to the Library in 1943, and his 11th gift— 
made during the past fiscal year—marked 
the silver anniversary of a collection that now 
totals more than 2,500 valued items. Among 
the 10 outstanding books presented by Mr. 
Rosenwald were four printed before 1501. 
He also gave a number of facsimile editions 
made from the Rosenwald originals by the 
Trianon Press. Twenty important early illus- 
trated books have been purchased from the 
Rosenwald Fund. Descriptions of many of 
these acquisitions appear in the July 1969 
issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Library 
of Congress. 

To the Upton Sinclair collection has been 
added a copy of the rarest of all his first edi- 
tions, the so-called fig leaf edition of Oil! This 
work was banned in Boston because of certain 
passages thought to be offensive, whereupon 
Sinclair published for sale in Massachusetts an 
edition having the nine offending pages 
blacked out by large fig leaves. Two pages 
consisted largely of passages from the Song of 
Solomon, which, as the author noted, “you 
may read in any copy of the Old Testament.” 
Another rare acquisition, received from the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, was the Hiber- 
nian Journal of Dublin, volumes 1 to 3 
(1771-73). 

Although the science and technology col- 
lection of the Library emphasizes the most 
current information, older books of historical 
significance are constantly sought. Among the 
early works purchased during the year was the 
first edition of Johannes Hevelius’ Cometo- 
graphia, Totam Naturam Cometarum; Utpote 
Sedem, Parallaxes, etc., nec non Motum 
Eorum Summe Admirandum, Exhibens, pub- 
lished in Danzig in 1668. The 38 copper plates 
were engraved by the author, the 913 pages 
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and index are bound in vellum, and the book 
has a dedicatory preface to Louis XIV, who 
was an enthusiastic patron of the Danzig as- 
tronomer. Hevelius’ fame and the rarity of 
early works on comets make this a prized 
acquisition and a significant addition to the 
collection of Hevelius’ works in the Library. 

K. A. Steiner ot A. Asher and Company in 
Amsterdam presented copies of the publica- 
tions listed in their catalog, Asher Reprints on 
Natural History, which includes such titles as 
M. J. Berkeley's Decades of Fungi, E. Boissier’s 
Flore Orientalis in five volumes and supple- 
ment, and Cuvier and Valenciennes’ Histoire 
Naturelle des Poissons. 

On the occasion of his visit to the Library 
to give a lecture and a poetry reading, the 
noted Australian poet A. D. Hope was asked to 
survey the Library’s holdings of Australian 
belles lettres. The result was a list of some 200 
titles recommended for acquisition ; these items 
are to be acquired as they can be located and 
as funds permit. 

At least 2,400 children’s books were received 
from other countries during the year through 
NPAC as well as a number of exchange arrange- 
ments, acquisitions of great benefit to the ac- 
tive Children’s Book Section. The largest 
number came from Germany, the USSR, and 
England. Among the section’s activities were 
a review of The World of Children’s Litera- 
ture to identify reference works not repre- 
sented in the Library and the listing of wanted 
children’s books of Sierra Leone to be included 
in a larger list prepared by the African Section 
and sent to the American Embassy, Freetown. 

Early in the year, Samir Zoghby, Assistant 
Head of the African Section, completed a re- 
port on his survey trip to Equatorial Africa, 
Tunisia, France, and Belgium. This report was 
issued in 100 copies for limited distribution 
within the Library and to African specialists 
throughout the United States. His findings and 
firsthand observations have been followed up 
with specific recommendations for strengthen- 
ing the African acquisitions program. 

One of the results of the recent Cultural 
Revolution in Mainland China has been the 
virtual cessation of publishing activities. As 
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in the previous year only ephemera, such as 
the newly printed Quotations From Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung and pamphlets containing anti- 
Soviet and anti-American propaganda, were 
received. On the other hand, publishing in 
Taiwan and Hong Kong appears to have ex- 
panded appreciably. In July 1968 the National 
Central Library in Taipei began issuing Hsin 
shu mu lu, a monthly bibliography of books 
received. This is the nearest approach to a 
Taiwan national bibliography and is a most 
valuable acquisitions tool. As the result of a 
trip to the Far East by K. T. Wu, head of the 
Chinese and Korean Section, more than 1,300 
volumes of noncurrent Chinese publications 
were added to the collections. Perhaps the 
most important single Chinese publication ac- 
quired during the past year is Ming shih lu 
(Veritable Records of the Ming Dynasty) in 
183 Chinese-style stitched volumes, a gift from 
the Academia Sinica in Taiwan. It is repro- 
duced from a microfilm made by the Library 
of Congress when the original manuscript, 
belonging to the National Library of Peking, 
was sent here, along with many other rare 
books, for safekeeping during World War II. 

Two Chinese language newspapers bearing 
the same romanized title, Shih pao, were re- 
ceived on microfilm. They are The Eastern 
Times, Shanghai, 1909-37, in 299 reels, and 
The Truth Post, Peking, 1928-38, in 10 reels. 
A rare Persian manuscript, Tashrih al-Aqwam 
(Anatomy of Nations), compiled in India by 
Lt. Col. James Skinner and completed in 
1825, was received as a gift. It is lavishly 
illustrated with 120 colored miniatures. 

Of great benefit to the growth of the Li- 
brary’s Armenian collections was the gift of 
$10,000 from the Calouste Gulbenkian Foun- 
dation, Lisbon, Portugal, for the purchase of 
retrospective publications. Orders for about 
500 titles to be purchased with these funds 
had already been placed at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

Since the establishment of an NPAc center 
in Tokyo in March 1968, receipts of current, 
commercially published Japanese monographs 
have more than tripled, rising from a level of 


4,000 volumes in past years to 14,000 in fiscal 
1969. 

A survey of the Library’s holdings of 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs (1871-1944) 
emphasized the need to fill substantial gaps 
with recently published reprint editions. 
Efforts were also made to assemble sets of the 
national bibliographies of constituent republics 
of the Soviet Union and to complete them by 
obtaining microfilm from other libraries. 
Among the important receipts from Eastern 
Europe were Clades Dantiscanorum anno 
Domini XVII Aprilis, by the renowned Polish 
historian Jan Lasicki, an important document 
on the conflict between the Polish King Stefan 
Batory and the rebellious citizens of Danzig, 
published in 1578 in Frankfurt am Main; 
several lexicographical works of great value 
for the study of Czechoslovakia’s past, in- 
cluding Hermann Heller’s Mahrens Manner 
der Gegenwart, published in Briinn, 1855, and 
Karel Kukla’s Velky lidovy- slounik nauény 
(Great Encyclopedic Dictionary), published 
in Prague in 1907; and a microprint copy of 
the rare Handbook of the USSR Writers’ 
Union for 1966, a mine of otherwise inaccessi- 
ble information. 


Organization of the Collections 


No matter what the size of a library’s collec- 
tion, unless it is efficiently organized and ef- 
fectively preserved, acquisition programs may 
be meaningless and reference service will be 
impossible. The Reference Department has 
custody of all the Library’s collections except 
law materials. It strives to organize the cata- 
loged and the uncataloged materials in those 
collections, among the largest in the world. It 
has also continued, with increasing emphasis, 
to identify deteriorating items in the collec- 
tions and to prepare them for preservation 
treatment. Like a river emptying into a bucket, 
the irreversible flow of materials into the lim- 
ited space available within the Library re- 
quires prompt action and constant vigilance, 
entailing many shifts, some overflow, and an 
unremitting challenge to the ingenuity of the 
Reference Department custodial divisions. 
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Processing the continually expanding col- 
lections of nonbook and related materials 
that, because of peculiarities of language, for- 
mat, or content, do not lend themselves read- 
ily to normal cataloging procedures is the 
responsibility of the Reference Department. 
Over 50 staff members are involved in process- 
ing activities on a full-time basis, and many 
others spend considerable time in processing 
and related activities. 

For example, during the past fiscal year the 
15 members of the Manuscript Division’s 
Preparation Section completed the processing 
of 44 manuscript collections and prepared 
registers for 20 separate collections. The 14 
members of the Processing Section of the 
Geography and Map Division are responsible 
for cataloging atlases and processing the 
enormous map collection, and staff members 
of the Prints and Photographs Division daily 
face the challenge of organizing and process- 
ing the poster, print, photograph, and motion 
picture collections. Phonorecords and news- 
papers also require special handling and 
treatment. 

Microforms, magnetic tapes, and safety 
film are important weapons in the Library’s 
fight against the deterioration of books and 
other materials and its concurrent struggle for 
comprehensive acquisitions, space, and con- 
venience for readers. The Library receives 
large quantities of microfilm through pur- 
chase, exchange, and gift, and through its 
preservation program an increasing number 
of its books, newspapers, and serials are being 
transferred to microfilm. The conversion of 
acetate discs to magnetic tape and of nitrate 
motion picture film to safety film are also im- 
portant aspects of the preservation program. 
Because of the rapidly growing collection of 
serials in microform, a considerable amount 
of time was spent during the past fiscal year 
in developing procedures for improving their 
bibliographical control. 

Overall administrative and fiscal responsi- 
bility for the preservation program lies in the 
Administrative Department, but selecting and 
preparing library materials for preservation 
treatment and establishing priorities for their 
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processing are responsibilities of the custodial 
divisions of the Reference Department. Rang- 
ing in diversity from the abolitionist journal 
The Liberator to the Saigon Daily News, 182 
serial and newspaper titles, selected and pre- 
pared by the Serial and Orientalia Divisions, 
were filmed for preservation during 1969. 
Other titles include the Boston Herald, 
Pravda, Kung Lung Pao (Taipei), the 
Ketchikan Daily News, and several volumes 
of Tokyo telephone directories. 

The Serial Division, which has custody of 
the Library’s newspapers except for those in 
oriental languages, added approximately 
12,000 reels to its collection of newspapers on 
microfilm, bringing the total number of reels 
available to readers to 153,000. As a result, 
the bound newspaper sets decreased from 
119,000 to 113,000 volumes. To free further 
precious space within the Library buildings, 
in December the remaining bound sets of 
foreign newspapers were moved to storage in 
Alexandria, Va. Requests for volumes in 
storage can be filled in 24 to 48 hours. 

Since its inception in 1962, the Public Law 
480 Program has been an important source 
of monographs, newspapers, and serials for 
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the collections of the Library of Congress, as 
well as for university library collections 
throughout the country. In 1969, as in past 
years, newspapers in vernacular languages 
received from Indonesia and the United Arab 
Republic were collated and prepared for 
microfilming in the Orientalia Division, and 
English-language newspapers from these areas 
were prepared for filming in the Serial 
Division. Newspapers from India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, and Nepal were filmed in the New 
Delhi office and the negative microfilm for- 
warded to the Library, where positive micro- 
film copies were made. Current Israeli news- 
papers are now filmed in Jerusalem by the 
Jewish National and University Library, from 
which the Library obtains positive copies. 

The Public Law 480 Program is only one 
of the many examples of cooperation between 
the Library of Congress and other libraries. 
In various cooperative microfilming projects, 
Library custodial units worked closely with 
other institutions. For example, the Serial 
Division loaned over 2,500 issues of foreign 
newspapers for filming, the principal borrow- 
ers being the Center for Research Libraries, 
Cornell University, and the University of 
Florida. 

The program for making soft prints and 
safety negatives from still nitrate negatives in 
the Historic American Buildings Survey pro- 
duced 2,300 safety negatives for preservation 
of this valuable national resource. 

The enormous influx of motion pictures 
acquired through the American Film Institute 
agreement required additional rented storage 
space. Temporary nitrate-film storage space 
was found in the former mcm building on 
Third Street NW., and negotiations were 
completed for occupancy of sophisticated ni- 
trate vaults at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, near Dayton, Ohio. 

Over 650,000 feet of nitrate motion picture 
film were replaced by laboratory processing 
and by purchase and an additional 260,000 
feet through exchange agreements. A new 
agreement for the preservation of nitrate Ger- 
man feature films was negotiated with the 
Friedrich Wilhelm Murnau Foundation in 


Wiesbaden, Germany. Under its terms, nearly 
600 nitrate films in the Library’s motion pic- 
ture collection will be exchanged for new ace- 
tate copies of the same titles. 

In 1899 the new Librarian of Congress, 
Herbert Putnam, reported that the previous 
year’s estimate of the size of the music collec- 
tion “was based upon a mere measurement” 
and that an actual count showed that there 
were 277,465 pieces in the collection. At the 
end of fiscal 1969 there were over 3,800,000 
pieces of music, books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and recordings in the custody of the 
Music Division. Preservation of the varied 
forms in this enormous collection is a formi- 
dable task. 

In the Recorded Sound Section, the most 
important preservation activity during fiscal 
1969 was the transfer of over 8,500 deteriorat- 
ing acetate discs to polyester-base magnetic 
tape. These included recordings of Meet the 
Press programs, speeches by Frank Knox, and 
newscasts by Raymond Gram Swing. Also, 
approximately 15,000 early shellac disc record- 
ings were cleaned in the division’s ultrasonic 
cleaner and packaged in special dust and fun- 
gus resistant containers. 

The preservation project for acetate discs 
in the Archive of Folk Song, initiated two 
years ago under grants from the Martha Baird 
Rockefeller Fund for Music, Inc., was com- 
pleted in fiscal 1969. In ali, through the grants, 
the contents of approximately 10,000 discs and 
115 early tapes have been transferred to pres- 
ervation tape. With the construction and test- 
ing of the Recording Laboratory’s prototype 
of an all-purpose cylinder playback machine, a 
number of archive cylinder recordings were 
copied, the first reproductions of these cylin- 
ders in 15 years. 

Under a parallel program, through arrange- 
ments with the Exchange and Gift Division 
and with the cooperation of the Photodupli- 
cation Service, custodial divisions of the 
Reference Department ensure the preservation 
of materials in the collections by making mas- 
ter negatives of selected publications or manu- 
scripts as well as positive copies for use. The 
Music Division launched a notable project, 
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“Musical Works on Microfilm,” the master 
negative and positive service microfilm of 
some 60 musical works, ranging from a long 
historical series to collected editions of various 
composers. A few individual works such as a 
manuscript of Adolphe Adam’s ballet Giselle 
are also included. A beginning was made on 
microfilming the Albert Schatz libretto collec- 
tion, one of the most important in the world. 
Acquired in 1908, it contains about 12,500 
librettos dating from the early 17th century 
and the beginning of opera to the 19th. Nota- 
ble manuscript collections prepared for micro- 
filming by the Manuscript Division included 
the Whitelaw Reid papers and the records of 
the American Colonization Society. Micro- 
filming of materials in the Geography and 
Map Division centered on the program to 
obtain master negatives of U.S. county maps 
listed in its publication Land Ownership Maps 
(1967). 

The announcement during the fiscal year 
of the impending removal of the Geography 
and Map Division to rented quarters in Alex- 
andria, Va., resulted in time-consuming plan- 
ning for the transfer of the 3,200,000 maps 
and 31,000 atlases in the world’s largest 
cartographic collection. Despite this demand 
on the staff, great strides were made toward 
the development of computer-aided biblio- 
graphic control of the vast collections of 
single-sheet maps. 

As in past years, a summer map processing 
project was organized in the Geography and 
Map Division to help reduce its unprocessed 
backlog of set and series maps and hydro- 
graphic charts. All 18 participants in the 
project held degrees in geography or library 
science, and eight had experience as map 
librarians. They sorted and arranged approxi- 
mately 118,000 maps, toured other geography 
and map installations in the Washington area, 
and performed numerous tasks within the 
division. In exchange for their services during 
their 12-week stay, participants from co- 
operating institutions selected almost 30,000 
maps and 783 atlases from the duplicate col- 
lections for their sponsoring organizations. 

Seventy years ago it was estimated that the 
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Manuscript Division held about 26,500 manu- 
scripts. In 1969 the estimate had grown to 
nearly 30 million pieces. Processing of a manu- 
script collection requires its basic organization 
and the preparation of registers, catalog cards, 
and labels. Collections—containing a total of 
1,158,000 pieces—were so processed during 
fiscal 1969, more than in any other recent year. 
Among the larger ones were the collection of 
the Southern Regional Office of the National 
Urban League, 85,000 items, and the Carl 
Spaatz papers, 115,000. 

The Presidential Papers Program in the 
Manuscript Division was undertaken in 1958. 
With the publication, shortly after the close 
of fiscal 1969, of the Index to the James K. 
Polk Papers and of the microfilm copy of that 
collection, papers of 18 of the 23 Presidents 
represented in the program were completed. 
Publication on microfilm of the Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard Taft papers, 
with accompanying indexes, is expected in 
fiscal 1970, making a total of 2,291 reels for 
20 Presidential collections with index entries 
for 1,370,000 items available. Substantial 
progress has been made in indexing the Wood- 
row Wilson papers, and a start was made on 
the James A. Garfield papers. Completion of 
the work on these two collections and on the 
Thomas Jefferson papers is expected within 
the next two years. The availability on micro- 
film of the Presidential Papers has been a boon 
to scholars in the United States and, indeed, 
throughout the world. For example, micro- 
film copies of the James Monroe papers can 
now be used in 126 libraries in this country 
and in Australia, Canada, England, and 
Germany. 

The Bitting Collection of Gastronomy, as- 
sembled by Katherine Golden Bitting, is made 
up of materials dating from the earliest times 
to the present century on the sources, prepara- 
tion, and consumption of foods, as well as on 
their chemistry, bacteriology, and preserva- 
tion. It was given to the Library in 1940 and 
is housed in the Rare Book Division. The 
cataloging of its 2,500 volumes was completed 
during the past fiscal year, and work was 
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begun on the Frederick W. Goudy collection 
of typography. 

The cooperative program for the microfilm- 
ing of official gazettes at the New York Public 
Library has been dormant for several years. It 
has now been resumed and the Library of 
Congress, through the Serial Division and the 
Law Library, has again been requested to par- 
ticipate through the loan of missing issues of 
several titles. 

Through arrangements made by the Photo- 
duplication Service and the Eleutherian Mills- 
Hagley Foundation, Inc., the Library under- 
took to assemble and prepare for microfilming 
as complete a file as possible of the important 
economic periodical Dry Goods Economist. 

Separate divisions for prints and photo- 
graphs, music, maps, and manuscripts were 
established in 1897 when the Library of Con- 
gress moved from the Capitol into the present 
Main Building. Since then the collections of 
these divisions have increased the national as- 
sets and at the same time have presented the 
Library with complex problems of organiza- 
tion, maintenance, and preservation. 

The Prints and Photographs Division is re- 
sponsible not only for organizing and main- 
taining approximately 3,800,000 prints, photo- 
graphs, photographic negatives, drawings and 
other pictorial items, as well as approximately 
97,000 reels in the motion picture collections, 
but also for giving reference service based on 
them. During the past fiscal year, the re- 
arrangement of much of the poster collection 
was begun, and work continued on the new 
list of subject headings for the pictorial col- 
lections. 


Automation Activities 


The Reference Department, as prime user 
of the Central Bibliographic System, has a 
vital role in plans for its automation. A de- 
partmentwide working group was formed 
during the year to come to grips with the 
problems involved and to advise the Director 
on specific projects. With his staff, the Direc- 
tor participated in the total Library effort 
to design a blueprint for automation. 


No new projects for automation were 
started in the Department, but developmental 
work begun last year was continued and in 
the case of the Geography and Map Division, 
reached fruition in a fully automated system 
of cataloging thematic maps. Utilizing the 
MARC It format and a worksheet especially 
designed for map input and working in coop- 
eration with the Information Systems Cffice, 
the division by year’s end was able to produce 
book catalogs in author, subject, and shelflist 
order. Sample printouts, listing maps of se- 
lected States, were also prepared. 

The initial sample catalogs listed some 900 
records. By the end of June the file had grown 
to 1,600. Although this represents but a small 
percentage of the annual intake of thematic 
maps, the procedures developed provide the 
vehicle for expanding the map cataloging 
program. In the coming year the division 
anticipates the routine cataloging of all the- 
matic map accessions of significant reference 
value. As the program develops its benefits will 
be shared with other libraries through the 
products it generates. The Conference on Au- 
tomation in Federal Map Libraries, men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter, was a direct 
result of these activities. 

Systems work continued on Project sTART 
(Science and Technology Automated Re- 
search Task). Toward the end of the previous 
year, a:sample book catalog for control of 
the science reference collection was produced 
through this computer-based information sys- 
tem. Work during the current year centered 
on the development of programs to convert 
the file to the marc u format. As the year 
ended, plans were going forward to apply the 
format for serials to scientific and technical 
journals and to update and expand the ref- 
erence collection catalog. 

Development and refinement of the Infor- 
mation Resources Information System (irts) 
of the Science and Technology Division’s 
National Referral Center also progressed dur- 
ing the year. Efforts centered on adapting 
commercial information retrieval software to 
IRIs to provide retrieval capability and report 
output. Irts was used successfully to provide 
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printouts of information resources in each of 
18 States and to produce ready reference aids 
in card form for the division’s referral 
specialists. 

A significant application of the MARC II 
format was its use in the production of the 
Bibliography on Snow, ice, and Frozen 
Ground, a continuing effort sponsored by the 
Cold Regions Research and Engineering 
Laboratory. With the implementation of a 
computer-oriented system, monthly accession 
printouts and quarterly author and subject 
indexes were produced automatically. More 
than 1,400 records were entered in the com- 
puter store. A cumulative volume with author 
and subject indexes is expected during the 
coming year. 

Work preparatory to the automated pro- 
duction of a book catalog of the Main Read- 
ing Room reference collection progressed 
substantially. Marc 1 input sheets were com- 
pleted for monographs in six subject classes. 

Preliminary planning was begun or con- 
tinued in several divisions of the Reference 
Department on a variety of potential app 
applications, including the Historic American 
Buildings Survey collection in the Prints and 
Photographs Division, the central charge file 
in the Loan Division, the National Directory 
of Latin Americanists in the Hispanic Foun- 
dation, and the Archive of Folk Song in the 
Music Division. 


Bibliographic Activities and 
Reference Services 

“.. . one of the nobler beings, second only 
to guardian angels and honest mechanics, is 
a good reference librarian.” These words, 
used by an author in dedicating his book to 
a Library of Congress librarian who had 
helped him in his research, are a tribute to 
reference librarians everywhere. With other 
similar tributes, his words are a reminder that, 
despite the tremendous volume of inquiries 
LC librarians handle, they still take the time 
to see and serve the reader as an individual. 

Over 2,177,000 books and other library 
materials from the Library’s collections were 
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used by the 877,000 readers served by the 
Reference Department during fiscal 1969. 
The staff answered approximately 750,000 re- 
quests for information or for assistance in ob- 
taining information; 43 percent of these 
requests were made in person, 40 percent by 
telephone, and 17 percent by mail. The Gen- 
eral Reference and Bibliography Division re- 
ceived the largest number of inquiries and in 
turn referred many of them to subject special- 
ists in other divisions. The remainder were 
answered by the division’s own staff members, 
who are themselves specialists. Each of the 
divisions, of course, received inquiries directly 
from readers who were already familiar with 
their resources. A good many quests for 
information involve more than one division; 
thus a reader studying a particular phase of 
American history may begin his research in 
the general book collections and later consult 
the papers of a statesman in the Manuscript 
Division, newspapers in the original or on 
microfilm, photographs from the Historic 
American Buildings Survey, and even early 
maps and city plans. If copying is permissible, 
he may order photocopies of materials in the 
Library’s collections to permit continuation 
of his research elsewhere or to use as illustra- 
tions in a publication of his work. 


Loan of Materials, 1969 
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The surge of interest in Negro affairs, one of 
the major trends noted during the year, aptly 
demonstrates the involvement of the Reference 
Department and the special collections in the 
communication between the Library and its 
users. To answer the innumerable questions 
asked either in person or through correspond- 
ence, the Library must use not only books and 
periodicals but also manuscripts, pictorial 
materials, and the music collections. Questions 
on Jupiter Hammon, an early Negro poet, on 
W. T. Vernon, a Negro college president who 
served as Register of the Treasury, 1906-11, 
and on the Negro’s contribution to American 
history and culture illustrate the kind of in- 
formation sought by Library users. The Negro 
in the United States, a bibliography prepared 
for the Library by Dorothy B. Porter of 
Howard University, an eminent authority in 
the field, was in press at the end of the fiscal 
year. In the Manuscript Reading Room there 
was continual demand for the papers of the 
NAACP, the National Urban League, Booker T. 
Washington, and the American Colonization 
Society. These four collections, in 8,000 file 
boxes, accounted for more than 1,400 requests. 
Among the editorial projects making intensive 
use of the Library’s manuscript collections was 
one for the publication of the papers of Booker 
T. Washington. In the Prints and Photographs 
Division, Negro history clearly led the list of 
requests for pictorial materials, no doubt re- 
flecting the need for illustrations for black 
studies textbooks and for magazine articles. 
Negro history also took first place among users 
associated with television and documentary 
film projects. 

In November 1968 the Chief of the Manu- 
script Division took part in a conference on a 
national union catalog of Negro materials 
called by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. John McDonough, a specialist in 
19th-century American manuscripts, partici- 
pated in a program on Negro history at 
Howard University, presenting a paper on the 
Library’s manuscript and archival sources for 
the study of Negro history. An expanded ver- 
sion of the paper appeared in the July 1969 
issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Library 
of Congress. 


Reference Department Direct Reference 
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Reference requests in the Children’s Book 
Section also reflected the interest in Negro life 
and history noted in other sections of the 
Library. 

The preceding summary is a significant il- 
lustration of how the sudden rise of national 
interest in a topic can affect the various divi- 
sions and collections of the Reference Depart- 
ment. The subject, however, is but one of many 
that occupy the various reference divisions in 
supplying information to the public and in pre- 
paring bibliographic aids as guides to the 
Library’s vast collections. 

One of the Library’s major bibliographic 
activities for a number of years has been the 
1956-65 supplement to the Guide to the Study 
of the United States of America. All entries 
have now been prepared, and only the index- 
ing and other final work remain to be done on 
the manuscript. Carl Sandburg, a lecture by 
Mark Van Doren, was published with a bibli- 
ography of 503 of Sandburg’s poems and other 
works in the Library’s collections. The Arms 
Control and Disarmament Bibliography Sec- 
tion prepared a total of 3,026 bibliographic 
entries, an increase of 48 percent over 1968. 

The African Section continued to work 
closely with several national and international 
associations and institutions in the field of 
African studies. The section received over 800 
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visitors during the year, reflecting the con- 
tinuing growth of interest in this field. Two 
major bibliographies were compiled by the 
African Section during 1969, Sub-Saharan 
Africa: A Guide to Serials and Ghana: A 
Guide to Official Publications, 1872-1968. 

Publications of the Children’s Book Sec- 
tion included Children’s Books—1968, the fifth 
of these annual lists, and Louisa May Alcott: 
A Centennial for “Little Women,” which was 
in press at the end of the fiscal year. A recog- 
nition of the importance of the Library’s 
bibliographic activities in this area was the 
invitation to the head of the section to at- 
tend conferences in Germany, Switzerland, 
and England and to serve on the jury for the 
first Nationa] Award for Children’s Literature. 

Specialists in the Manuscript Division con- 
ducted reader conferences designed, in large 
measure, to help set newcomers and youthful 
researchers on the proper course. Two orien- 
tation sessions on the use of manuscripts were 
attended by more than 100 senior history stu- 
dents from colleges and universities in the 
Greater Washington area. Interest in this 
form of activity has been expressed by rep- 
resentatives of colleges and universities in 
New York, Wisconsin, and Hawaii. A day- 
long session was held with archivists and 
manuscript curators from the United States, 
Canada, and the United Arab Republic who 
were in Washington for the Institute on Mod- 
ern Archives sponsored by the National Ar- 
chives and the American University. 

Interest in Abraham Lincoln remained 
high. Typical requests were for information 
on his signing of the Homestead Law, his ad- 
vice to his generals, and his quotations on 
natural resources. Researchers working on 
nearly a score of editorial projects continued 
to make intensive use of the manuscript collec- 
tions throughout the year; some of the most 
notable projects involved the papers of the 
Adams Family, George Washington, John 
Marshall, Daniel Webster, Albert Gallatin, 
George Mason, Woodrow Wilson, and as men- 
tioned earlier, Booker T. Washington. 

The Center for the Coordination of Foreign 
Manuscript Copying, in anticipation of in- 
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terest in the Bicentennial of the American 
Revolution, prepared a preliminary study on 
“The Impact of the American Revolution 
Abroad” for possible guidance in future micro- 
film projects. Two issues of News From the 
Center appeared during the year; the fall 
1968 issue featured articles on Near Eastern 
archives and on archives and libraries in 
Southeast Asia; the spring 1969 issue focused 
on archives in Australia and the Pacific Is- 
lands and on Australian and New Zealand 
material in Great Britain. 

The Rare Book Division registered 1,652 
new readers, swelling the number of names on 
file to 24,089 representing 46 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 28 foreign 
countries. 

Month by month the Microfilm Reading 
Room reported higher circulation figures, 
demonstrating once again the increasing im- 
portance of the Library’s constantly growing 
collections of microforms. The 24-percent in- 
crease in readers could also be attributed in 
part to the popularity of the new Saturday 
morning hours of service. Among the mate- 
rials most in demand were doctoral disserta- 
tions, early city directories, and corporation 
annual reports. 

To improve controls over the periodicals, 
government serials, and newspapers in its 
custody, the Serial Division placed increased 
emphasis on its bibliographic activities during 
the year. Research work for the proposed 
Guide to Bibliographies of Government Pub- 
lications, an updating of James B. Childs’ 
Government Document Bibliography (1942), 
was begun during the year and immediately 
revealed the enormous expansion in the pub- 
lication of government documents since World 
War II. The Childs work cited some 400 bibli- 
ographic tools; it is expected that the new 
work will contain well over 2,000 entries, in- 
ternational organizations alone accounting for 
over 400. In developing the required informa- 
tion, the division sent lists to State libraries 
and other agencies in all 50 States with a 
request for additions and corrections. The re- 
sponse has been gratifying. A new edition of 
Newspapers Currently Received and Perma- 
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nently Retained in the Library of Congress, 
issued in November 1968, lists 255 U.S. and 
876 foreign newspapers. 

The Hispanic Foundation’s association with 
the Conference on Latin American History 
publications program generated three impor- 
tant publications during the year. Latin Amer- 
ican Newspapers in United States Libraries: 
A Union List was published in April 1969. 
Soviet Image of Contemporary Latin Amer- 
ica: A Documentary History, 1960-1968, by 
J. Gregory Oswald and edited by Robert G. 
Carlton, was scheduled for publication in the 
fall of 1969. Latin America: A Guide to the 
Historical Literature, edited by Charles C. 
Griffin, was completed in manuscript when 
this report want to press. 

During the year the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, No. 30, Humanities, was 
published and No. 31, Social Sciences, went to 
press. Henry E. Adams is the editor of both. 
Publication of a second edition of the Na- 
tional Directory of Latin Americanists, pro- 
duced by computer, is anticipated for 1970. 
Other publications nearing completion are 
volumes 11 and 12 of the Handbook of Mid- 
dle American Indians, edited by Howard F. 
Cline and entitled, respectively, Relaciones 
Geograficas and European Traditions. 

The rumble of Russian tanks in St. Wen- 
ceslas Square in Prague gave rise to an urgent 
request to update a study entitled Aspects of 
Intellectual Ferment in the Soviet Union, pre- 
pared in 1966 by Sergius Yakobson and Rob- 
ert V. Allen. The revised text, with additional 
material relating to the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, was issued as a Senate document 
under the title Aspects of Intellectual Ferment 
and Dissent in the Soviet Union. The unrest in 
Czechoslovakia helped to focus attention on 
the Library’s exhibit, Czechoslovak Cultural 
and Political History, which had been planned 
months earlier to commemorate the 50th an- 
niversary of Czech independence. The after- 
math of the Russian occupation was reflected 
in requests for biographical data on noted 
Czech refugee-scholars who had recently 
emigrated and who were now candidates for 
academic posts in the United States. The 


Library also continued to maintain lively con- 
tacts with Slavic and Central European 
specialists around the world. A scholar in 
Vietnam wanted information on mountaineer- 
ing in the USSR;; a scholar in Argentina who 
does not read English asked for data in French 
on the Russian Army and its Turkish cam- 
paign of 1877-78; and a German university 
inquired about some rare German publica- 
tions on the American Revolution. 

In the interest of increasing the awareness 
of and stimulating the use of its publications, 
the Slavic and Central European Division 
distributed to over 2,000 members of profes- 
sional organizations a list of 19 titles currently 
available in printed form or in photocopies. 
Among new publications is Poland in the 
Collections of the Library of Congress, written 
by Kazimicrz Grzybowski of Duke University 
with bibliographic and editorial assistance by 
the division’s staff. 

For Members of Congress the Orientalia 
Division translated into English documents in 
Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Thai, Indonesian, 
Hindi, Urdu, Vietnamese, Tamil, Tongan, 
Lao, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Armenian, 
Yiddish, and Hebrew. An increasing number 
of American scholars consulted the South 
Manchuria Railway collections and publica- 
tions of the former Government-General of 
Formosa (1895-1945), and scholars from 
Japan used the pre-1945 documents of the 
former Police Bureau of the Japanese Minis- 
try of Home Affairs. 

Among the research topics investigated in 
the Orientalia Division during the year were 
Chinese influence on Vietnamese society dur- 
ing the precolonial era as reflected in the so- 
ciety today; correspondence between King 
Mongkut of Thailand and President Lincoln; 
the economic situation in Iran; the regnal 
years of Israelite kings; and the use of the term 
“rabbi” in the Gospels. 

Although all categories of reference service 
offered by the Music Division showed in- 
creases, the largest was in the number of Con- 
gressional telephone requests received and 
answered. The national anthem became a sub- 
ject of controversy and, therefore, of reference 
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interest to the Music Division. One group of 
inquiries arose from the unorthodox perform- 
ance of The Star-Spangled Banner at the 
opening of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion and at the fourth World Series game in 
Detroit; others reflected concern over its 
“unsingability.” 

Foreign visitors came to the Music Division 
throughout the year, but especially in Septem- 
ber during the week of the Joint Congress of 
the International Music Council and the In- 
ternational Association of Music Libraries. Of 
the many requests for help with scholarly 
projects, perhaps the most unusual was for the 
selection of folk music recordings to be used 
in studying the effect of music on plant 
growth. 

Visitors came to the Archive of Folk Song 
from all over the world, including Israel, 
Japan, Germany, Australia, and the Congo. 
A large number of readers were students en- 
rolled in the ballad and Negro music courses 
at Howard University and the folklore courses 
at the University of Maryland. 

In picture research even as in painting and 
movie scripts, the Prints and Photographs Di- 
vision noted that the thirties appear to be re- 
placing the Roaring Twenties in popularity. 
At least two publishers are preparing pictorial 
surveys on this decade. A filmmaker used the 
historical photography collections to prepare 
a series of programs on documentary photog- 
raphy for Swedish television. Other intensive 
users of the division worked on U.S. labor, 
the photographs of Arnold Genthe (most of 
whose extant pictures are in the Library), 
Presidential elections and campaigns, Rem- 
brandt etchings, and—in response to the 
nearly inexhaustible interest in the White 
House—Presidential pets. Pictorial material 
was also sought for studies of water pollution, 
early ballooning, the centennial of baseball, 
bonus marchers, and Shaker architecture. 
One of the questions that occasionally con- 
fuse reference librarians was a request for a 
picture of the Alaskan seal, which turned out 
to be the heraldic device, not the mammal. 

Among the orders for photoduplication 
from the Prints and Photographs Division, the 
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Historic American Buildings Survey retained 
its lead over all other collections, passing the 
1,300-item mark in one month. Universities 
used the collections, especially those of archi- 
tecture and fine prints, more intensively than 
in previous years. A project of special interest 
was the article on the division prepared by the 
usia for publication in its magazine Africa. 

The division’s staff prepared the catalog 
for the 21st National Exhibition of Prints and 
cited the Library’s holdings for a union list 
of art auction catalogs, 1901-5, being pre- 
pared by the Rijksbureau voor Kunsthisto- 
rische Documentatie in The Hague. A brief 
introduction by S. K. Stevens, chairman of the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, 
accompanied the selection of drawings and 
photographs from the HaBs, published under 
the title “Preservation Through Documenta- 
tion” in the October 1968 issue of the Quar- 
terly Journal. An offprint of this article was 
issued as the catalog for the exhibition of the 
same name. 

During the early 1960's, the chief users of 
the Library’s motion picture collections were 
television networks and documentary film- 
makers, who wanted to consult and copy the 
captured World War II films. Now, by far the 
largest group of researchers come from the 
universities. Their inquiries cover a large 
variety of subjects and the entire time span of 
film history. 

In the Geography and Map Division the di- 
versity of the readers and of their interests was 
illustrated by the writer who examined maps 
of Berlin as background for a novel dealing 
with the airlift; the researcher who consulted 
maps and charts of Tampa Bay in a study of 
changing shorelines during the 18th and 19th 
centuries; and the adventurous young man 
who studied numerous maps of Europe and 
Asia preparatory to undertaking a journey, by 
Land Rover, from Western Europe to Nepal. 

Selected maps and charts of the Pacific 
Ocean were reproduced by a motion picture 
company engaged in preparing a film about 
Pearl Harbor. Solutions to social and medical 
problems may also be found on maps; a rep- 
resentative of the National Institutes of 
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Health, for example, examined large-scale 
maps of Louisiana in connection with a study 
of the possible relationship between a high 
cancer rate and inbreeding among French- 
speaking Cajuns in the Mississippi Delta. Sim- 
ilarly, ethnographic and linguistic maps of 
Africa were consulted by a college professor 
in a study of the relationship of the lingua 
franca spoken by today’s ghetto youths and 
the parent language spoken by their African 
ancestors. A number of maps relating to the 
opening of Japan in 1854 by Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry were lent to the Smith- 
sonian Institution for an exhibition held in 
connection with its publication of Perry’s 
journal. 

Through published bibliographies and lists 
of maps, the division extends its services to 
scholars throughout the world. Facsimiles of 
Rare Historical Maps; a List of Reproductions 
for Sale by Various Publishers and Distrib- 
utors was issued in a third, revised and en- 
larged edition early in 1969, and by June a 
reprint had to be considered. Detroit and Vi- 
cinity Before 1900, published in 1968, is an 
annotated list of 237 historical maps of De- 
troit dating back to 1700. In press and sched- 
uled for publication in the next fiscal year 
were Guide to the History of Cartography and 
A la Carte; Selected Papers about Early Maps 
and Atlases, which brings together in one vol- 
ume papers on the history of cartography pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of the Library 
of Congress over a period of more than a 
quarter of a century. 

The Science and Technology Division’s 
Reading Room was substantially refurbished 
during the year, providing more convenient 
and attractive space for readers, who, as a 
consequence, increased. The fifth directory 
prepared by the National Referral Center for 
Science and Technology, a Directory of In- 
formation Resources in the United States: 
General Toxicology, will appear in fiscal 1970. 
Compiled in cooperation with the Toxicology 
Information Program at the National Librarv 
of Medicine, it describes over 750 information 
sources. A special publication issued during 
the year, UFO’s and Related Subjects: An 
Annotated Bibliography, was produced with 


support provided by the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research and is believed to be the 
most extensive bibliography published to date 
on the subject. An exhibit was prepared by 
the Aeronautics Section in conjunction with 
its publication. 

The Pesticides Documentation Section was 
established in fiscal 1969 to supply biblio- 
graphical and reference data on pesticide re- 
search to the National Agricultural Library, 
where the material is collated and published 
in the Pesticides Documentation Bulletin. The 
National Agricultural Library also uses the 
information as the reference base for subject 
searches made for its associated professional 
communities. 

After 10 years of existence, Aerospace 
Medicine and Biology: A Continuing Bibliog- 
raphy ceased publication because financial 
support from the sponsor was no longer avail- 
able. The passing of the Aerospace Medicine 
and Biology Bibliography Section, which also 
produced a number of other bibliographies, 
has been noted with regret by scientists and 
others active in the field of aviation medicine. 

In addition to producing the Bibliography 
on Snow, Ice, and Frozen Ground, the Cold 
Regions Bibliography Section continued the 
abstracting and indexing of current Antarctic 
literature under the sponsorship of the Office 
of Antarctic Programs, National Science Foun- 
dation, resulting in publication of the third 
volume of the Antarctic Bibliography. The 
retrospective Antarctic Bibliography, 1951- 
1961, is nearly completed and will be pub- 
lished during the next fiscal year. 

At the end of the year the Special Bibliog- 
raphies Section was working on_biblio- 
graphic projects dealing with air pollution, 
electronic components, isotope separation, 
psychological warfare, and ship salvage and 
harbor clearance. The year’s publications in- 
cluded the sixth volume of Air Force Scien- 
tific Research Bibliography (1962) ; Air Pollu- 
tion Publications: A Selected Bibliography 
with Abstracts, 1966-1968, compiled for the 
National Air Pollution Control Administra- 
tion; and Resistance and Control of Sub- 
merged Bodies: An Annotated Bibliography. 
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Services to the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped 


Growth and experimentation marked fiscal 
1969 for the Division for the Blind and Physi- 
cally Handicapped. Four regional libraries 
were added, the collections continued to ex- 
pand in size and scope, thousands of readers 
began using the services, and nearly all sec- 
tions assumed new responsibilities or provided 
new or expanded services. 

Opening of regional libraries in Baltimore, 
Md., Frankfort, Ky., Pierre, S. Dak., and 
Carson City, Nev., brought their total number 
to 42. Eventually every State will have at least 
one library serving the blind and physically 
handicapped. The total readership served by 
these libraries passed the 165,000 mark with 
the addition of approximately 18,000 talking 
book and 2,500 braille readers. 

To meet the needs of this large and heteroge- 
neous public, the division not only added 
more titles to the collection than had been 
added in any previous year but also sought to 
diversify the collection as much as possible. 
Certain fields received special emphasis, 
among them black history, with titles like 
Soul on Ice, and the Life and Times of Fred- 
erick Douglass; the applied sciences, with titles 
in astronomy, biology, meteorology, and medi- 
cine, as examples; and regional American his- 
tory, with such titles as Wisconsin Lore, The 
Yazoo River, and Yankee Kingdom. To main- 
tain high interest for those with limited vocab- 
ularies, specially abridged versions of Fail- 
Safe and Go Tell It on the Mountain were 
selected. In addition, four new talking-book 
magazines were chosen: Life en Espanol, 
Ebony, Music Journal, and Ranger Rick’s 
Nature Magazine, the latter a children’s jour- 
nal produced by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. Five new braille magazines were also 
selected to be circulated in fiscal 1970. Alto- 
gether, during the -past year, more than 600 
new talking books were released and over half 
that many braille titles were added to the 
collections. 

A special acquisition of the year was the 
manuscript for Introduction to Braille Music 
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Transcription, purchased from its author, 
Mary Turner de Garmo. This long-awaited 
manual, which should standardize the produc- 
tion of braille music scores, is being printed 
for the Library by the American Printing 
House for the Blind in Louisville, Ky., and 
will be distributed by the division’s Music 
Services Unit to volunteer braille transcribers. 

Several technical advances, symbolic of the 
division’s refusal to be satisfied with the status 
quo, were made the past year. One was the 
refinement of the talking-book machine intro- 
duced last year. The position, as well as the 
design, of knobs and switches was altered to 
make the machines easier to handle. Incorpo- 
ration of a solid-state amplifier provides an 
“instant on” feature that allows the machine 
to be turned off and on again without remov- 
ing the needle and without losing more than a 
syllable of the text. Accessories, including ear- 
phones and speed and remote control devices, 
were ordered for the next year. Improvements 
have also extended to the records themselves. 
During the year, all magazines began to be 
recorded at 814 rpm. This new speed is eco- 
nomical because it permits up to two times as 
much reading time per record. Since fewer 
records are required, readers and regional li- 
braries can handle the magazines with greater 
ease. 

Advances were also made in the braille 
field. The division cosponsored, along with 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Sensory 
Aids Evaluation and Development Center and 
the American Printing House for the Blind, 
a project that resulted in the experimental 
publication of The East Indiaman by means 
of “computerized braille.” The cost of this 
process does not make large-scale production 
feasible at this time, but it holds great hope for 
the future since this method can make braille 
editions available at the same time the print 
edition is released. 

Another important technical innovation 
was the pilot study to test commercially avail- 
able tape cassettes and tape cassette players. 
Catalogs of 150 cassette-book titles and cas- 
sette players were sent to approximately 1,000 
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readers, selected by the regional librarians for 
their mobility. The division wanted to dis- 
cover the reaction of people on-the-go to this 
compact, lightweight, portable reading form 
and to test its durability. The response was 
enthusiastic; participants in the experiment 
praised the ease with which both the machine 
and the cassette tapes could be handled. 
Further study is planned for fiscal 1970, with 
tape cassettes of titles especially selected for 
college-bound high school students. 

A highlight of the past year was the 1968 
Conference of Regional Librarians held at the 
division’s headquarters in Washington, in 
early December. In attendance were 34 re- 
gional librarians and 27 other guests including 
Title IV consultants and representatives from 
related agencies. Conferees were able to com- 
pare activities in their libraries and to evalu- 
ate the program of the division. There were 
discussion sessions on statistics, staffing, circu- 
lation, and book selection. The latter was a 
topic of prime interest because of the an- 
nouncement at the conference of some of the 
findings of a reader-interest survey. 

The division had commissioned Nelson As- 
sociates, Inc., of New York to undertake a 
survey of the reading interests, equipment 
preferences, and personal characteristics of 
handicapped readers and to report on circu- 
lation practices in selected regional libraries. 
The report, which was officially released in 
April 1969, was based on questionnaires and 
interviews with readers and librarians during 
the summer and fall of 1968. The results 
showed that 43 percent of the division’s read- 
ership is made up of persons 65 or older, whose 
interests do not appreciably differ from those 
of other groups. But these older readers, ac- 
cording to the survey, are less likely to be 
interested in instructional materials, special 
interest magazines, science fiction, and novels 
in which sex and violence appear. Nelson Asso- 
ciates suggested making diversification in the 
collections a basic objective. They also rec- 
ommended that centers be established to col- 
lect specialized materials and build cooperative 


service and that regional libraries maintain 
centralized data banks on each of their read- 
ers. It was gratifying to learn that most read- 
ers rated both service and selection high. 

One of the problems that has always faced 
the division has been reaching those who are 
eligible to use its services but are not aware 
of either the program or their own eligibility. 
During the past year, concerted efforts cen- 
tered on making the program known. Staff 
members attended various conferences and 
conventions, carrying with them exhibits 
graphically portraying the servtces offered 
through the division. For three of the con- 
ferences, special subject bibliographies in bro- 
chure form were produced: Adult Education 
Opportunities for Handicapped Persons, Re- 
ligious Reading for the Handicapped, and 
Talking Books and Cerebral Palsy. 

Good service is always one of the best 
sources of publicity. During fiscal 1969 the 
Reference and Information Section replied to 
5,000 inquiries and prepared reference circu- 
lars on sources of religious materials and 
spoken-word tape cassettes. Additional deposit 
collections were set up in local hospitals, 
schools, and libraries. Initiated this fiscal year 
was the taping of the Supreme Court decisions 
printed in the New York Times for distribu- 
tion to blind or handicapped lawyers nation- 
wide. The Volunteer Services Section coop- 
erated with the Internal Revenue Service in 
arranging for volunteers to produce braille 
materials for the Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Center, which trains blind persons for employ- 
ment in the Irs. 

Members of the Business Administration 
Section cooperated with officials of the Post 
Office in developing a way to speed service, at 
the same time easing the workload for the Post 
Office. Arrangements were completed in 
March to provide a new direct closed-pouch 
process of sacking talking book containers and 
other mail. The division produced a Directory 
of Library Sources for the Blind and Physt- 
cally Handicapped, listing the addresses, tele- 
phone numbers, and librarians or directors of 
all regional libraries and talking book machine 
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agencies. A house organ, the ppPH News, 
which carries news of the regional libraries 
as well as division activities and policies, at- 
tained the status of regular bimonthly publica- 
tion and acquired an attractive new masthead. 
A reorganization of the entire division along 
the lines of its dual responsibilities—to the 
collections and to the public—permits a more 
orderly approach to its activities. 
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A fitting climax to the year came in April 
when the Librarian of Congress presented 
Robert S. Bray, Division Chief, with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award in recognition of his 
“far-reaching vision and his brilliant and cre- 
ative leadership of a continually evolving na- 
tional program resulting in greatly improved 
services to the blind and physically handi- 
capped of the nation.” 








Chapter 4 
THE LAW LIBRARY 





Probably at no other time since its estab- 
lishment has the Law Library engaged with 
other law libraries and legal institutions in so 
many activities of mutual benefit as it did 
during the past fiscal year. The authority con- 
ferred by statute (2 U.S.C. 162) on the Li- 
brary of Congress to engage in “cooperative 
undertakings” quite naturally imposes on its 
officials an accompanying responsibility to 
place such projects high among its goals. In 
the Law Library this type of action has taken 
on a diversity of forms. 

In the international sphere Lewis C. Cof- 
fin, Law Librarian and General Counsel, com- 
pleted his first year as elected president of the 
International Association of Law Libraries. 
He had served as acting president for part of 
fiscal 1968. His term will extend until June 30, 
1971. Ivan Sipkov, of the European Law Divi- 
sion, has undertaken the duties of secretary- 
treasurer for the same period. Basic purposes 
of the association are to promote the work of 
individuals, libraries, and other institutions 
and agencies concerned with the acquisition 
and bibliographic processing of legal materials 
on a multinational basis and to facilitate the 
research and other uses of such material 
throughout the world. One of the major proj- 
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ects for the past two years has been the com- 
pilation of National Guides to Law Libraries 
in Western Europe, under the financial spon- 
sorship of the Council of Europe. Several mem- 
bers of the Law Library staff have contributed 
articles and book reviews to the association’s 
bulletin, which has also included the official 
reports of Mr. Coffin and Dr. Sipkov. 

Staff members maintain constant contact 
and association with three additional organi- 
zations that place special emphasis on the 
practice of international and foreign law: the 
American Society of International Law, the 
Inter-American Bar Association, and the 
Washington Foreign Law Society. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Helen L. Clagett, Chief of the 
Hispanic Law Division, serves on the editorial 
board of the first and has given considerable 
attention to the society’s publication, [nter- 
national Legal Materials, a bimonthly espe- 
cially useful in the practice of international 
law. 

Of chief interest on the domestic side is the 
maintenance of the closest possible ties with 
the American Association of Law Libraries. 
While effective liaison has been carried on 
consistently with all libraries, most of the ef- 
forts of the past year were channeled into pro- 
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grams sponsored by the AaLt, of which the 
Law Library’s entire professional personnel 
are active members. Staff members serve on 
its committees, and the European, Near East- 
ern and African, and Far Eastern Law Divi- 
sions regularly contribute to one of its most 
recently established services, the Index to For- 
eign Legal Periodicals, a complement to the 
60-year-old Index to Legal Periodicals, which 
deals primarily with the Anglo-American le- 
gal system. 

For the first time since its creation several 
years ago, AALL’s Library of Congress Liaison 
Committee made an official visit to the Library 
of Congress, accompanied by its president, 
Earl C. Borgeson, law librarian, Harvard Law 
School, and its president-elect, William B. 
Stern, foreign law librarian of the Los Angeles 
County Law Library. The members of the 
committee, all of whom were present, include 
William D. Murphy, law librarian of Kirk- 
land, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz, and Masters 
of Chicago, chairman; Kate Wallach, librar- 
ian of the Louisiana State University Law 
Library; Marian G. Gallagher, law librarian, 
University of Washington Law Library in 
Seattle; Hibernia Turbeville, librarian of the 
Southern Methodist University School of Law 
Library in Dallas; Nancy E. Miller, assistant 
director of research services at the Ohio State 
University College of Law; and Ludwik A. 
Teclaff, law librarian of the Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Law in New York. The visit, 
running from October 30 through Novem- 
ber 1, provided opportunity for tours of the 
Law Library and the cataloging divisions of 
the Processing Department, enabling the com- 
mittee to see at first hand some of the Library’s 
operations and services. Informative discus- 
sions were held with the Librarian of Congress, 
the Law Librarian, an ex officio mem- 
ber of the committee, and other Library of- 
ficials. The group was thoroughly briefed on 
the automation and mechanization programs 
for the Card Division’s services. The agenda 
allowed an opportunity to explore with offi- 
cials of the Subject Cataloging Division the 
developments in the application of Class K 
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(Law). In a session with Exchange and Gift 
Division officials, the committee was informed 
of the large number of American State ses- 
sion law and court report duplicates on hand 
for disposal. The group hopes to submit its 
suggestions soon on how to make these avail- 
able to other libraries and their users. 

The foremost authoritative and _ repre- 
sentative organization of the American bench 
and bar, the 129,000-member American Bar 
Association, long ago determined that the law 
collections of the Library of Congress, with its 
unexcelled related informational resources 
covering the entire spectrum of human knowl- 
edge, furnished the most appropriate setting 
and potential for a national law library. It 
thereupon established a Standing Committee 
on the Facilities of the Law Library of Con- 
gress. Numbering among its members over the 
years some of the Nation’s most distinguished 
and able jurists, attorneys, and legislators, the 
committee has assisted and encouraged in 
many ways the growth, development, and at- 
tainments of the Law Library, seeing in it an 
indispensable source of legal and supporting 
materials to the Congress, to the judiciary, to 
the executive branch, and to law practitioners 
generally. This past year it has intensified its 
efforts to become familiar with the Library’s 
current ongoing programs, especially in con- 
nection with the development and organiza- 
tion of the law collections. 

Two all-day meetings of the committee were 
held at the Library of Congress, one on De- 
cember 3, 1968, and the other on March 12, 
1969. At the first, the Law Librarian and the 
former Associate Law Librarian described the 
functions and services of the Law Library. A 
special presentation on acquisitions under the 
Public Law 480 and Title II-C programs was 
made by Donald F. Jay, Chief of the Over- 
seas Operations Division. The progress in clas- 
sifying the American law collections under the 
new Class K (Law) and developments in 
applying the scheme to foreign law and litera- 
ture were described by Robert R. Holmes, 
then Chief of the Processing Department’s 
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Subject Cataloging Division, and Werner B. 
Ellinger, senior subject cataloger for law. 

At the March meeting the Law Librarian 
and William Crouch, Chief of the American- 
British Law Division, spoke of the special 
needs of the Library of Congress and their 
relation to the Law Library in the Main Build- 
ing and the Law Library in the Capitol. At the 
request of the committee, the Law Library 
prepared and submitted a draft article on its 
special facilities for the corporate lawyer— 
the services available for assisting research, 
particularly in relation to the laws and prac- 
tices of other countries for the encourage- 
ment or regulation of American business and 
enterprise abroad. The article is scheduled 
for publication in the near future. Present 
plans now call for another meeting of the Fa- 
cilities Committee at the Library on Decem- 
ber 3. 

In addition to the chairman, George C. 
Freeman, Jr., Richmond, Va., members of 
the committee for 1968-69 were Catherine 
Anagnost, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur A. Char- 
pentier, New Haven, Conn.; Charlotte C. 
Dunnebacke, Lansing, Mich.; John T. Subak, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George Joseph Vining and 
John W. Cragun, Washington, D.C.; and 
Barnabas F. Sears, Chicago, Ill. (ABA Board 
of Governors Liaison). Mr. Cragun, former 
chairman, longtime member of the committee, 
and great friend of the Law Library, died in 
March following a long illness. Charles S. 
Murphy of Annapolis, Md., was appointed as 
his successor. 

Locally, staff members have continued their 
service on the committees and in official posts 
of the Law Librarians’ Society of Washington, 
D.C. Here in the Nation’s Capital, too, those 
members of the staff who are attorneys have 
lent time and effort to the Federal Bar As- 
sociation and especially to its Capitol Hill 
Chapter. The mutual benefits derived through 
professional association among attorneys in the 
Government service in the performance of 
duties of a legal nature should never be 
underestimated. 


Services to Congress 


Congressional inquiries for legal informa- 
tion came in by the thousands. The individual 
question submitted by the Senator, or the Rep- 
resentative, or a committee staff assistant act- 
ing on behalf of the chairman, may require 
the swift production of a statute, a reported 
decision of a court of record, a treatise on a 
special area of law, an article in some legal 
periodical, or the pinpointing of a rule of law 
hidden in an intricate maze of interpretative 
documents, opinions, and decisions. Then 
again the subject may be the intent of Con- 
gress in a Federal enactment, the answer re- 
quiring detailed search of its legislative history. 
Quite frequently, too, the Congressional re- 
quest requires an exhaustive, in-depth, formal 
legal study, which will consume anywhere 
from hours to several days of research to 
complete. 

All of these categories of Congressional in- 
quiries are received in the Law Library. It is 
true that thousands of questions, especially in 
the fields of American Federal and State law, 
can be answered readily, but a substantial 
number of requesets on comparative and for- 
eign law demand research in depth. Legal 
studies in these areas often require two or 
more, sometimes all five, divisions of the Law 
Library to join together in producing the 
across-the-board or composite survey of the 
laws and regulations of many countries in rela- 
tion to the subject matter of the inquiry. 

It is to be expected that Members of Con- 
gress must have legal information to assist 
them in formulating their positions on the 
programs, problems, and issues on the legisla- 
tive agenda. Among the subjects that were 
focal points of interest, discussion, or action by 
Congress, and for which the Law Library sup- 
plied studies of the laws of other countries, 
were the following: 


Legal precedents for locking or holding a legisla- 
tive body in continuous session 


Postal corporations 
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Scope and functions of legislative committees and 
the precedents for limiting and expanding their 
powers 

Air and water pollution and tax incentives for 
the construction of control facilities 


Status of aliens in regard to employment, union 
membership, welfare benefits, and military service 


Gun-control legislation 

Legal aid facilities in prosecution and litigation 
Consumer protection against unlawful warranties 
Control of health hazards in coal mining 
Collateral requirements under currency laws 
Right of public employees to strike 


National election laws 


Two special studies were undertaken at the 
request of national commissions established to 
further proposals for the reform of Federal 
criminal laws and for the exploration of prob- 
lems relating to the safety of products sold 
in the Nation’s markets. One study reported on 
British Commonwealth and Western Euro- 
pean laws and regulations controlling narcotics 
and dangerous drugs and national security 
provisions in effect in those countries; the 
other furnished legal provisions in selected 
countries for required safety measures in the 
production of goods for public consumption. 

Altogether, the 516 research studies made in 
response to Congressional requests resulted in 
3,100 typed pages. To this figure may be added 
190 pages of translations of foreign languages, 
usually concerning legal materials. 

More than 5,700 telephone inquiries were 
received frorn offices of Members and of Con- 
gressional committees by the five Law Library 
divisions in the Main Building. These were 
answered either by calling back to give the in- 
quirer the desired information or by arrang- 
ing the loan of specified law books and other 
legal materials. Most of these inquiries— 
about 63 percent—were handled by the staff 
of the Anglo-American Law Reading Room; 
the others were routed to the division special- 
izing in the subject matter or foreign jurisdic- 
tion involved in the inquiry. 

The point of most immediate contact with 
Congress and with Congressional committees 
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and staffs is the Law Library in the Capitol. 
There, in quarters adjacent to the Senate 
Library in the Senate Wing of the Capitol 
Building, this branch library provides a care- 
fully selected 22,000-volume working collec- 
tion in American Federal and State law for 
the exclusive use of Congress. Demands on the 
Law Library in the Capitol were especially 
heavy during fiscal 1969. Over 5,700 readers 
made use of the collections, slightly more than 
the previous year, and the questions and prob- 
lems they posed to the two attorneys available 
there for consultation rose to 30,400, an in- 
crease of 9.7 percent. The staff of the Law 
Library in the Capitol also answered 8,200 
telephone inquiries, and lent 5,100 volumes 
for use in Members’ offices and committee 
rooms. These loans, including the temporary 
ones for use of volumes on the floors of the 
two Houses of Congress during debates, are 
made with all dispatch: Congressional page 
boys are sent by the Members directly to the 
Law Library rooms in the Capitol to secure 
the materials needed and to deliver them, usu- 
ally within minutes. The Law Library facili- 
ties in the Capitol are heavily used; during the 
first session of the 91st Congress, still unfin- 
ished when this report went to press, all of the 
Senate offices and over half of the offices of 
Members of the House of Representatives 
made use of one or more of the facilities pro- 
vided by this special library. 


Other Reference Service 


In volume and importance, responses by 
the Law Library to requests from Government 
agencies and from the Federal judiciary for 
legal reference and research and for the loan 
of law materials are secondary only to its 
services to the Congress. Periodic analytical 
review of these agency requests reveals that 
they, like their Congressional counterparts, 
involve all known systems of law. The kinds 
of assistance provided in answering them also 
cover a wide range: the loan of pertinent 
material, a reply by telephone, personal as- 
sistance to Government attorneys using the 
reading room, particularly in their use of 
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foreign language materials, preparation of a 
legal memorandum, a response by letter, even 
the drafting of an extended research report 
or study. 

Questions involving the personal status of 
individuals born or living abroad predomi- 
nated during fiscal 1969 as they had in previ- 
ous years. Many problems concerned domestic 
relations; others, inheritance and succession. 
Answers to some depended upon the effect of 
prosecution under foreign laws for crimes and 
misdemeanors. In the business sphere, ques- 
tions were posed about taxes levied at na- 
tional borders; incentives to business provided 
by the tax and other laws of foreign countries 
seeking to bolster the inflow of capital; busi- 
ness controls and restrictions, such as in- 
vestment regulations; and, of course, 
expropriation measures affecting American 
businesses. 

The staff responsible for administering the 
comprehensive American law collections 
naturally handled the largest number of in- 
quiries from Government sources. Slightly 
more than 8,000 telephone reference and loan 
requests were filled during the year. To these 
categories of services may be added uncounted 
hundreds—perhaps thousands—of answers to 
questions supplied to agency attorneys and 
other Government personnel who came to use 
the Anglo-American Law Reading Room 
facilities or to avail themselves of the special 
assistance on foreign law rendered in each of 
the five divisions. 

Government attorneys are fully conversant 
with the unique reference and research serv- 
ices that the Law Library provides on its hold- 
ings of foreign Jegal materials. Their requests 
for aid were somewhat greater in number on 
all counts than last year’s unusually heavy 
volume. A total of 160 research studies and 
reports for the Government, consisting of 
1,100 typed pages, were prepared by the Law 
Library’s five divisions during the year. And 
48 translations of foreign language law mate- 
rial were made. In the most constant and con- 
tinuous segment of Government work—re- 
quests for help with foreign law problems that 
are made and <nswered by telephone—more 


than 6,700 inquiries were handled by the divi- 
sions. Altogether, telephone reference serv- 
ices for the Government increased by nearly 
10 percent over last year. 

By statutory direction, the Library’s “facili- 
ties for study research” are made accessible to 
scientific investigators and to duly qualified 
individuals. In the Law Library, this Congres- 
sional mandate embraces the practicing at- 
torney, the law student, and members of the 
general public seeking information on prob- 
lems of a legal nature. Figures for services in 
this category were impressive. Readers using 
the reading room and division facilities ex- 
ceeded 74,500 in number. They were given 
104,000 answers to questions and used close 
to 526,000 volumes of legal materials. In- 
cluded were approximately 6,650 rare books, 
which may be consulted only under special 
controls to assure their safety and preserva- 
tion. 


Development of the Collections 


Each of the Law Library’s five divisions has 
a special responsibility for enhancing and de- 
veloping the collections that it administers and 
for keeping them as current as possible. Each 
one, within its own area and language com- 
petence, is responsible also for developing the 
Library’s collection of international law. To- 
gether, these divisions undertake, for the Gov- 
ernment and for the Nation at large, the col- 
lection of the most comprehensive worldwide 
body of law and legal literature that it is 
possible to gather and preserve. 

The American-British Law Division has as 
its immediate responsibility the acquisition of 
legal materials published in the United States 
and its possessions (excluding Puerto Rico) 
and in the countries of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. By the close of the fiscal 
year, some 6,200 volumes and pamphlets of 
American law, together with 2,400 British law 
books, had been added to the collections. For 
the most part, these additions formed newly 
published material. To further ensure an up- 
to-date coverage, nearly 15,000 pocket parts 
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(supplementary pamphlets for existing parent 
publications), 58,400 pieces of legal serial 
publications, including periodicals, slip laws, 
and advance court decisions, and 508,600 
looseleaf pages were acquired. To these ac- 
cession totals may be added 18,200 records 
and briefs of the current terms of the US. 
Supreme Court and the U.S. Circuit Courts 
of Appeals. 

Legal publications currently issued by 
Western European countries make up the 
bulk of accessions by the European Law Divi- 
sion. Receipts totaled close to 7,400 volumes 
and pamphlets, over 31,000 unbound serial 
pieces, and 92,000 looseleaf pages. This divi- 
sion has also made a major effort to collect 
much needed retrospective material and to 
fill gaps in the collections for individual Euro- 
pean countries. 

Responsibility for collection of legal mate- 
rials in two of the world’s most publicized 
areas at present—the countries of the Far East 
and of the Near East—is assigned to the Far 
Eastern and to the Near Eastern and African 
Law Divisions, respectively. Even with the un- 
settled conditions occasioned by the war in 
Vietnam and the state of armed hostility be- 
tween Israel and involved Arab nations, these 
two divisions added significantly to their cur- 
rent holdings. The Far Eastern Law Division 
acquired nearly 6,000 serial pieces and 10,700 
pages of looseleaf materials and added 2,200 
volumes and pamphlets to area collections. 

Accessions from the Near East and Africa 
were also impressive: 17,600 serial pieces, 
18,600 pages of looseleaf inserts, and almost 
600 volumes and pamphlets. 

Legal publications of the Latin American 
countries, together with Spain, Portugal, and 
their dependencies, the Philippines, and 
Puerto Rico, are the special interest of the 
Hispanic Law Division. Receipts of 3,100 
volumes and pamphlets and 10,300 pieces of 
serial material, such as periodicals, official 
gazettes, and 9,200 looseleaf supplementary 
pages, were recorded and added to the col- 
lections of those countries. 

Nearly 44 percent of the law books received 
during the year were purchased under the 
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Congressional appropriations for the increase 
of the Law Library. Materials were also ac- 
quired through the Public Law 480 Program 
and the National Program for Acquisitions 
and Cataloging (NPac), through copyright de- 
posit and other governmental sources, and 
through exchange and transfer transactions. 
The five divisions overall scanned nearly 
4,500 dealer lists and offers, checking 35,000 
items in them against the entries in the Law 
Library and other Library catalogs, and as a 
result, made 2,400 recommendations for 
acquisitions. 


Organization of the Collections 


Application of Class K (Law) to U.S. ma- 
terials and legal periodical holdings in the 
law collections, begun in mid-March 1966, 
had resulted in the permanent classification of 
more than 43,000 volumes at the close of fiscal 
1969. Of the approximately 19,000 volumes 
classified this year, 6,200 represent currently 
cataloged materials, 1,600 were formerly 
classed in Classes A~J and L~Z of the general 
Library collections, and 10,900 were retro- 
spective titles already in the Law collections. 
As U.S. material of a Federal, State, or local 
nature, they were placed in Subclass KF (Law 
of the United States). Volumes of periodicals 
assigned to Subclass K 1-30 totaled 230. 

The application of Class K to American 
legal treatises and monographs is effecting a 
gradual—and better—rearrangement of the 
ready reference monographic collections in the 
Anglo-American Law Reading Room. When 
the enlarged facilities were provided for 
readers in the early 1940’s, a number of special 
subject groupings for reader reference were 
created by bringing together small collections 
of legal treatises most in demand at the time. 
As a rule, legal hornbooks and casebooks on 
the same selected subjects were kept in sepa- 
rate reference collections, although in many 
instances the reader had need to consult them 
also. As the application of Class K continues, 
these three separate reference collections 
merge to form a single source where the reader 
with a special interest may consult all treatises 
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selected for reference use on the subject. The 
improvement in service is self-evident in this 
respect. 

Foreseeable improvements in other parts of 
the reading room reference collection will be 
largely in the updating of materials and selec- 
tion of more suitable quick reference aids. 
Their arrangement must generally follow the 
shelving facilities now available rather than 
the numerical sequences of Class K and, to 
some degree, the materials used most fre- 
quently must be located where they can be 
consulted conveniently and quickly. 

Although responsibility for classification of 
the American law and the legal periodical col- 
lections has been assumed by the Processing 
Department, until subclass schedules for other 
portions of the law collections are developed 
and adopted the Law Library continues to 
organize incoming foreign and certain other 
categories of materials for location on its 
shelves. The Law Library’s Processing Section 
shelflisted 8,100 volumes of British law and 
reshelflisted 1,500 in fiscal 1969. The compos- 
ite total of 22,300 volumes shelflisted by the 
foreign law divisions comprises the following 
subtotals: European, 12,700; Hispanic, 3,500; 
Near Eastern and African, 3,600; Far East- 
ern, 2,500. 

In addition to shelflisting materials, the 
staffs of the five divisions perform a number 
of indispensable tasks in organizing and mak- 
ing the collections readily usable for service. 
These efforts are reflected quite strikingly in 
summaries of the year’s work. More than 
5,500 volumes were prepared for binding con- 
sisting of 1,900 monographs, 3,500 serials, and 
160 volumes of Supreme Court records and 
briefs. Nearly a million page inserts were 
filed to keep legal looseleaf services in a cur- 
rent state. The thousands upon thousands of 
pieces of unbound materials flowing into the 
divisions, such as periodical and serial issues, 
slip laws, advance court decisions, pocket 
parts, and unbound pamphlet supplements 
were all arranged and shelved. Other thou- 
sands of bound volumes were marked, labeled, 
and sent to the shelves. And the Hispanic Law 
Division prepared and filed 8,700 entries for 


its Index to Latin American Legislation and 
2,900 entries for the Index to Latin American 
Legal Periodicals. 


Status of the Collections 


Numerically speaking, the books and litera- 
ture placed in the permanent collections of 
the Law Library since its inception form per- 
haps the largest single aggregation of legal ma- 
terials anywhere or of any known time. Its 
holdings include law and legislation for all 
of the modern nations of the world, works on 
the history, philosophy, and theory of law, 
materials explanatory of all known legal sys- 
tems, and rare law books seldom found 
elsewhere. 

These collections continue to grow at a 
steady annual rate. On June 30, 1968, they 
contained 1,151,000 volumes. A year later, on 
June 30, 1969, they numbered close to 
1,172,000 volumes, a net increase for the year 
of approximately 21,000 volumes. 

The June 30, 1969, figure represents law 
books under the immediate custody of the 
Law Library and administered by its staff. In- 
cluded in this total are 30,000 bound volumes 
of Congressional documents and_ reports 
shelved on the Main Reading Room Gallery. 
Not included are an estimated 250,000 to 
350,000 law books in the general collections 
of the Library (Classes A-J and L-Z), des- 
tined for reclassification in Class K and even- 
tual transfer to the Law Library’s custody, 
and the international law holdings classed in 
JX from 2001 to the end. In addition, a sizable 
collection that the Processing Department is 
cataloging has not been added to the count. 

In the spring of 1969 discussions were held 
between officials of the Reference Department 
and the Law Livrary on speeding the trans- 
fers of responsibility to the Law Library of the 
Library’s collection of official government 
gazettes, important source materials for for- 
eign legislation and regulations. Space and 
manpower needs for adequate servicing, pres- 
ervation, and maintenance of the collection 
are at present the principal matters awaiting 
study and decision. 
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Staff Developments 


After more than 27 years of Federal service, 
Francis X. Dwyer, Associate Law Librarian, 
retired on February 28, 1969. Mr. Dwyer 
joined the Law Library in the Library of Con- 
gress in 1941 as Assistant Law Librarian, be- 
coming Associate Law Librarian more than 
10 years ago. For extended periods he served 
as Acting Law Librarian. In a large measure 
the Law Library owes its current organization 
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and structure to his foresight and efforts over 
the years. 

On the last day of the fiscal year—June 30, 
1969—Carleton W. Kenyon, former Law Li- 
brarian of the California State Library in 
Sacramento, assumed the post of Associate 
Law Librarian. Mr. Kenyon brings to the staff 
a record of distinguished experience and at- 
tainment in law librarianship, including 
valued service to the Library of Congress as a 
consultant on the Class K (Law) project 
several years ago. 











Chapter 5 - THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 





As a truly service-oriented department, 
flexible in operation and responsive to operat- 
ing needs, the Administrative Department 
has been continuously alert to refining its or- 
ganizational structure to meet current operat- 
ing conditions. During the first quarter of the 
past fiscal year, the Department was reorga- 
nized to provide a more balanced span of con- 
trol at the Department level, facilitate internal 
cornmunications, and strengthen coordination 
of its service and support activities, which are 
grouped into three major functional areas: 
management services, personnel management, 
and preservation of library materials. Three 
Assistant Director positions were established 
with responsibilities for these areas under the 
general policy direction of the Department Di- 
rector. The Data Processing and Space Man- 
agement Offices were established under the 
immediate direction of the Director, and the 
Photoduplication Service continued to report 
to the Director. 

By year’s end it was evident that the im- 
provement in management control of the De- 
partment has resulted in generally better serv- 
ice to the Library. Channels of communica- 
tion and authority were clearer and utilization 
of personnel more efficient. All in all, the 
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changes have produced an organizational 
framework better able to meet the Library’s 
administrative needs. 

Noteworthy staff changes included the re- 
assignment of Paul L. Berry, Director of the 
Administrative Department since 1966, to the 
Reference Department. He was succeeded as 
Director by Robert H. Rohlf on October 1. 
As a result of the reorganization of the De- 
partment, Robert W. Hutchison was desig- 
nated Assistant Director for Personnel, Frazer 
G. Poole was named Assistant Director for 
Preservation, and Arthur Yabroff, formerly 
Chief of Fiscal Services, was appointed 
Assistant Director for Management Services. 


Space 


The establishment of the Space Manage- 
ment Office in the Administrative Department 
centralized all space management activities. 
Duard M. Eddins, formerly Assistant Co- 
ordinator of Building Planning, was appointed 
Space Management Officer and given respon- 
sibility for coordinating the overall space 
management program in the present Library 
buildings, as well as in rented quarters, and 
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for assisting the Director in coordinating plans 
for the James Madison Memorial Building. 
The Office of Coordinator of Building Plan- 
ning was abolished, and space management 
functions assigned formerly to the Buildings 
and Grounds Division were assumed by the 
new Office. 

During fiscal 1969, as in past years, the 
shortage of usable space within the Library’s 
two principal buildings and the fragmentation 
of activities by the removal of more and more 
operations to outside locations affected staff 
operations, Library services, and the storage 
and preservation of Library collections and 
materials. At the close of the year, there was 
an indication that the congestion of staff oper- 
ations and collection storage could be relieved 
through outside space provided since 1964, 
mainly by the General Services Administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, the expansion of most 
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Library activities, addition of new programs, 
and acceleration of the inward flow of collec- 
tions offset to a great extent the promised 
relief. 

Leased or Government-owned space was as- 
signed or committed to the Library’s use in six 
additional locations. A summary of the loca- 
tions now occupied by the Library or planned 
for occupancy early in fiscal 1970 is shown 
in the accompanying table. 

Moves and space adjustments in the Main 
Building and the Annex during the year af- 
fected the Government and General Research, 
Library Services, and Congressional Reference 
Divisions and the publications and supply stor- 
age facility of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice; Space Management Office, Office of the 
Assistant Director for Preservation, Buildings 
Management Office and its Protective Services 
Section, Travel Unit, Contracting and Pro- 


Space Occupied by th: Library in Fiscal 1970 








Number Calendar 
Location of square year 
feet occupied 

Washington, D.C. 
Main Building, 10 First Street SE. 600, 000 1897 
Annex Building, 110 Second Street SE. 713, 000 1939 
Navy Yard Annex, Building 159 58, 930 1964 
Navy Yard Annex, Building 159E 15, 275 1964 
Taylor Street Annex, 1291 Taylor Street NW. 83, 335 1967 
Massachusetts Avenue Annex, 214 Massachusetts Avenue NE. 53, 675 1967 
Film Vaults, 415 Third Street NW. 2,170 1969 
Maryland 
Film Vaults, Federal Records Center, Suitland 3, 040 1950 
Federal Depot, Middle River 39, 780 1964 
Virginia 
Duke Street Annex, 2028 Duke Street, Alexandria 48, 760 1968 
Federal Records Center, 100 N. Union Street, Alexandria 3, 330 1969 
Crystal Mall Annex, 1921 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington 83, 995 1969 
841-881 South Pickett Street, Alexandria 122, 200 1969 
Film Vaults, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico 330 1969 
Ohio 
Film Vaults, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton 4, 495 1969 


Total 


1, 832, 315 
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curement Office, the Data Processing Office 
keypunch operations, and the Collections 
Maintenance Office of the Administrative 
Department; the Federal Library Committee 
staff ; and the Processing Department’s Union 
Catalog storage and its Descriptive, Subject, 
and Shared Cataloging Divisions. A Photo- 
duplication Service quick photocopy facility 
was constructed and put into operation on the 
east side of the ground floor octagon. 

After renovation and the installation of 
shelving at the building on Duke Street, 
bound volumes of foreign newspapers from 
scattered areas on decks 3 and 6 of the Annex 
and manuscript collections from parts of An- 
nex deck 9 were moved there. 

The largest organizational move from the 
Library’s principal buildings to leased space 
was completed on March 31, 1969, when the 
entire Copyright Office, except for the copy- 
right deposits, was moved from the Annex to 
Building 2 in Crystal Mall at 1921 Jefferson 
Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. The Copy- 
right Office now occupies the first four and 
one-half floors (81,000 square feet). An addi- 
tional area of approximately 3,000 square 
feet on another level has been assigned and 
readied for occupancy by Copyright. 

In anticipation of the acquisition of a large 
quantity of nitrate film for conversion to 
safety-base film, storage vaults were assigned 
to the Library at 415 Third Street NW., at 
Quantico, Va., and at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. Early in calendar 
year 1969, film was transferred to Quantico 
from the Suitland vaults to make room for the 
first two shipments of nitrate film, which 
could not be accommodated in the Third 
Street building. 

Establishment of a Preservation Research 
Office (laboratory) was included in the re- 
organization of the Preservation Office, and 
planning for the laboratory has progressed. 
Space on the ground floor of the Annex has 
tentatively been committed for this operation. 

After many months of negotiation, a con- 
tract was agreed to by GSA for a 10-year lease 
of the building at 841-888 South Pickett 
Street, Alexandria, Va., for use by the Library. 


The single-story structure, containing ap- 
proximately 125,000 square feet, was sched- 
uled for completion early in September 1969 
and will be occupied by the Geography and 
Map Division and its collections, a modern 
map restoration shop, copyright deposits, and 
miscellaneous collections primarily from the 
bookstacks in the Main Building and the 
Annex. 

As a starting point in developing assign- 
ments of the space to be vacated by the Copy- 
right Office and the Geography and Map 
Division, each department was asked for a 
three-year projection of its space requirements. 
It was to be expected that the total require- 
ments far exceeded the available space. Before 
the close of the fiscal year, proposals for 38 
space adjustments were presented to the Phys- 
ical Facilities Committee. Thirty of these pro- 
posals were approved; eight were deferred 
pending further study. 


Management Services 


The Office of the Assistant Director for 
Management Services assists the Librarian in 
managing a complex agency by functioning in 
some respects as an extension of his eyes, ears, 
and mind, gathering facts and acting as a 
neutral coordinator of interdepartmental in- 
terests. It also serves the Library at large by 
providing basic services that can be performed 
centrally with greater efficiency. 

In addition, this Office is responsible for 
providing assistance in the area of manage- 
ment and organization, systems analysis and 
planning, surveys and studies, application of 
business machines and automatic data 
processing, work management, work simpli- 
fication methods, and management improve- 
ment. 

Divisions reporting to the Assistant Di- 
rector are the Financial Management Office, 
consisting of four sections—Acounting, Budg- 
et, Contracting and Procurement, and Dis- 
bursing—the Buildings Management Office, 
with two sections—Building Services and 
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Protective Services—and the Office of the 
Secretary of the Library, which was renamed 
the Central Services Division shortly after the 
close of the fiscal year. 


Financial Management 


The Contracting and Procurement Office 
was established under the Chief of the 
Financial Management Office to provide cen- 
tralized purchasing and contracting services 
exclusive of those connected with procure- 
ment of materials for the Library’s collections 
or for the exchange programs. Responsibility 
for property management and for the Li- 
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brary’s passenger-transportation program (of- 
ficial travel) has been assigned to this office. 

Funds available to the Library during fiscal 
1969 amounted to $62,909,684. They con- 
sisted of $43,403,503 from direct appropria- 
tions, which include $200,000 in a space rental 
supplemental, $874,100 in a second supple- 
mental appropriation for a pay raise, and 
$1,690,603 in unobligated balances from the 
previous year; $13,865,097 transferred from 
other Government agencies, including $5,- 
500,000 from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare under Title II-C of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, for acquiring on a worldwide basis 


Funds Available for Obligation, 1969 
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materials of value to scholarship and supply- 
ing cataloging data for them; and $5,641,084 
in gift and trust funds. In addition, $1,363,- 
000 was appropriated to the Architect of the 
Capitol for expenditure on the buildings, 
grounds, and furnishings of the Library. 
Details of the Library’s accounting records 
for fiscal 1969 are found in the appendixes. 


Buildings Management 


In the departmental reorganization, the 
former Buildings and Grounds Division re- 
tained the responsibility for providing es- 
sential building services. To this was added 
the physical protection of the Library staff, 
visitors, and property. Removal of more and 
more Library operations to rented space has 
increased the area requiring protection but 
not the guard staff. Again during this fiscal 
year almost 1,300,000 visitors came to the 
Library. 

Special work undertaken by the Architect 
of the Capitol to maintain the physical plant, 
improve services and facilities, and repair the 
effects of use and age is outlined in the fol- 
lowing summary: 


The third phase of the plumbing renovation pro- 
gram in the Main Building, started in fiscal 1968, 
was completed in April 1969. One more phase of 
this program is planned, which will be concerned 
primarily with underground plumbing outside the 
building. 


Near the end of the fiscal year a contract was 
awarded for the fourth and last phase of the Main 
Building air-conditioning project. This work, which 
is scheduled for completion in March 1970, will 
air-condition the Loan Division dispatch and re- 
ceiving room on the ground floor, the Union 
Catalog card index room on the first floor, the Wil- 
son Room on the second floor, and the west side 
of the third floor. 


Bids were taken for the replacement of the south 
vertical book conveyor in the Annex. The contract 
calls for completion within 400 calendar days after 
receipt by the contractor of a notice to proceed. 
This would place the completion date in July or 
August 1970. 


Funds available in fiscal 1969 for the improved 
office lighting program amounted to $50,000, allow- 
ing the installation of some 1,300 new fixtures in 
various locations throughout the Main Building and 
the Annex. 


Ceiling and wall decorations in the southwest 
pavilion and south corridor on the ground floor of 
the Main Building were cleaned and restored, con- 
tinuing a program started in fiscal 1963. 


The replacement of the book conveyor between 
the Main Building and the Capitol with a pneu- 
matic tube was substantially completed in December 
1968. 


Under a contract awarded in January 1969, 
renovation of the north and northeast sections of 
the unfinished cellar areas in the Annex was under- 
way at the close of the fiscal year. The work will 
provide badly needed storage space. 


Three elevator repair and improvement projects, 
for which contracts had been awarded in fiscal 
1968, showed substantial progress. 


Central Administrative Services 


New responsibilities assigned to the Office 
of the Secretary of the Library, later renamed 
the Central Services Division, included pro- 
vision of local transportation services to meet 
Library needs, inspection of incoming ship- 
ments, and operation of the stockroom for 
expendable supplies and equipment. 

The services of the office took on a new 
dimension with the acquisition of a system 
for cold type composition. The first biblio- 
graphic application was Ghana: A Guide to 
Official Publications, 1872-1968. The system 
consists of two input machines and a com- 
poser, which prints out camera-ready copy. A 
choice of type faces is available, as are foreign 
language, technical, and mathematical fonts. 

In Central Files, emphasis was centered on 
organization and microfilming of historical 
record groups, and the Federal Library Com- 
mittee records were reviewed, arranged, and 
integrated. 

The information explosion, which struck 
the business and academic worlds, has not left 
the Duplicating Unit unaffected. Total im- 
pressions, which came to 16,138,000 in 1966, 
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have risen to 41,291,000, an increase of more 
than 155 percent. A significant part of this 
increase can be attributed to the stepped-up 
service to Congress by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. Without the use of more sophis- 
ticated equipment, the increase would have 
been impossible. During fiscal 1969 a power 
cutter, a power drill, and an electric high per- 
formance folder were added, and a larger 
press replaced a smaller, older one. 

Considerable progress was made in review- 
ing Library records to determine those to be 
designated “vital.” The purpose of the Federal 
vital records program is to protect the core 
of documents deemed necessary to ensure the 
continuity of essential activities during and 
following national emergencies. This program 
is carried out under Executive Order 10346 
of April 17, 1952. 

After making minor revisions to the guides 
for paperwork management of Congressional 
offices, a complete set was sent to each Mem- 
ber of the 91st Congress. The Paperwork Man- 
agement Section trained staff in 23 of the 
offices. 

Over 1,000 cubic feet of records were dis- 
posed of during the year, as authorized by 
law, either by destruction (664 cubic feet) or 
by transfer to storage at remote points. 


Personnel 


In the departmental reorganization the only 
change affecting the personnel functions was 
the retitling of the Director of Personnel. As 
an Assistant Director of the Administrative 
Department, he continues to be responsible for 
the Library’s personnel management pro- 
gram and represents the Library in personnel 
matters. 

In many respects personnel administra- 
tion activities in the Library of Congress are 
mundane and predictable. Applicants are re- 
cruited, candidates interviewed, appointments 
made, promotions given, awards conferred, 
operations reorganized, rules enforced, train- 
ing and orientation courses offered, greener 
pastures sought and presumably found, retir- 
ing veterans missed. And so, in the course 
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of a single year, the Library sees about 10,000 
such happenings. They are a normal and nat- 
ural concomitant to current mobility and to 
the growth of the Library’s staff over the last 
decade or two to 4,300 plus on June 30, 1969. 
The twilight of the fiscal year saw this orderly 
aging and renewal process disrupted. by the 
necessity for a sudden administrative surgical 
operation, euphemistically termed a “reduc- 
tion in force.” Known familiarly in the Federal 
service as a RIF, this meant severance, because 
of decreases in funds transferred from other 
agencies and consequent adjustment in pro- 
gram, of more than 200 staff members. The 
employees thus terminated represented over 
500 man-years of service in the Library. An- 
other unhappy effect of the cutback in staff 
was the abrupt cessation of the intensive and 
successful efforts of the past three years to 
recruit personnel to meet the needs of the 
Library’s expanded and diversified mission. 

Of the 211 persons affected by the reduction 
in force, 59 had been placed in vacancies 
within the Library and approximately 15 in 
jobs outside at the end of the fiscal year. The 
Library will continue its placement efforts into 
fiscal 1970 until all individuals separated dur- 
ing the reduction in force have been employed 
or until possibilities have been exhausted. 

The most notable increase in training dur- 
ing fiscal 1969 was in the area of professional 
inservice training. Considerably more staff 
members were enrolled in the Professional 
Orientation series, a recurring program, and 
two new courses were offered, one in super- 
visory skills and the other in personnel poli- 
cies and procedures for supervisors. Thirteen 
new supervisors from the Card Division took 
the first and 72 supervisors the second. Of 
the two new courses offered by the Cataloging 
Instruction Office in the Processing Depart- 
ment, 19 employees took the one on filing and 
18 the one on searching. Employees attend- 
ing the introductory course in cataloging in- 
creased by 25. 

Over 400 LC staff members took training 
courses offered by outside agencies, both Gov- 
ernment and non-Government, an increase of 
20 percent over fiscal 1968. 
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At a special ceremony held in the Coolidge 
Auditorium in February, Red Cross first aid 
certificates were presented to 118 staff mem- 
bers who had completed the Medical Alert 
Program, supervised and conducted by James 
Snyder, M.D., the Library’s medical adviser. 
These employees are situated throughout the 
Library buildings and are ready to assist the 
nursing staff in medical emergencies. As part 
of special health programs, 1,800 employees 
received influenza vaccinations, and 2,232 had 
chest X-rays. 

In an effort to identify and recognize meri- 
torious performance, expedite the granting of 
awards, and increase participation, depart- 
ment directors were made responsible for 
granting Meritorious Service Awards and ap- 
proving cash awards up to $200. Higher 
awards require the approval of the Librarian. 

Counseling on job-related and other prob- 
lems continued to increase. When problems 
were found to be beyond the Library’s scope, 
staff members were referred to appropriate 
community agencies for legal, medical, wel- 
fare, and similar aid. Considerable time was 
spent in assisting staff members to find satis- 
factory housing. The relocation of many Li- 
brary operations in rented space affected the 
transportation of a number of employees. 
Personnel at outlying buildings now handle 
their own car pool requests. 

There was a positive effort in fiscal 1969 
to expedite responses to requests for position 
classification that were related to reorganiza- 
tions or to new programs. Included among 
these were service to the blind and physically 
handicapped, automation, the Bicentennial 
of the American Revolution program, and the 
Administrative Department. Surveys of the 
three cataloging divisions of the Processing De- 
partment and two divisions of the Copyright 
Office were completed. 

The second phase of the Federal Salary Act 
of 1967 took effect in the Library of Congress 
in July 1968. The Coordinated Federal Wage 
System for trades and crafts employees was 
initiated during the fiscal year and became 
effective for Library employees on Novem- 
ber 4, 1968. 


One of the year’s significant achievements 
was the completion of a list of uniform man- 
power data elements. The list—a refinement 
of one prepared in September 1967—Wwas 
compiled at the request of the Fiscal Services 
Office in relation to the reprogramming of the 
payroll then being contemplated. The selec- 
tion of elements was based on experience 
gained from earlier attempts to get such in- 
formation from the Library’s computer-based 
equipment, experimental use of data during 
the preceding year, current and anticipated 
needs of the various personnel operations, and 
a review and consideration of partial integra- 
tion with the elements adopted by the Civil 
Service Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget in their program for total automation 
of Federal personnel records. 


Preservation of Library Materials 


The redesignation of the Preservation Of- 
ficer as an assistant department director em- 
phasized both his role as a member of the 
management team and the importance of the 
Library’s preservation program. 

Primary consideration was given to the 
continued organization and strengthening of 
the several units of the Preservation Office 
during fiscal 1969. The transfer of the Res- 
toration Shop to Library of Congress control 
at the beginning of the year enabled the Li- 
brary to upgrade certain restoration proce- 
dures, to initiate several new and sophisticated 
techniques, and to add staff with specialized 
training. 

The transfer of the Book Preparation Sec- 
tion from the Processing Department to the 
Binding Office doubled the size of the latter 
unit. Within four months after the transfer 
became official, the section had been reorga- 
nized, some manual operations had been 
mechanized, and a 38,000-volume arrearage 
plus a current load of 102,000 volumes had 
been processed without overtime. 

During the fiscal year, the Brittle Books 
Project was renamed the Preservation Micro- 
filming Office. Provided with a budget of 
$50,000, the Preservation Microfilming Office 
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prepared and sent forward for microfilming 
a total of 1,639,500 pages of brittle and de- 
teriorating materials, 27 percent more than 
last year’s total of 1,285,200. 

The Collections Maintenance Office 
planned and supervised several major, and a 
number of minor, moves. The removal of the 
Copyright Office to Crystal City required 
weeks of planning but was carried through 
without delay or loss of any kind. Collections 
Maintenance also planned and carried out the 
transfer of the bound foreign newspaper col- 
lection and some 8,500 boxes of other materials 
to the Duke Street Annex. 

A request for a grant to assist in funding the 
Preservation Research Laboratory was sub- 
mitted unofficially to the Council on Library 
Resources in December 1968 and formally in 
June 1969. The Librarian with others from 
the Library met with CLR officials to discuss 
the proposal on June 17, just before the close 
of the fiscal year. 


Data Processing 


In the reorganization of the Department, 
the Data Processing Office, which had for- 
merly operated under the Chief of Fiscal 
Services, was placed under the administrative 
control of the Director. To enhance the Li- 
brary’s management capability, data process- 
ing systems have been continually improved 
to provide pertinent, accurate, and current in- 
formation on which to conduct operations, 
plan future requirements, base decisions, and 
evaluate performance. 

In October 1968 a teleprocessing system 
called the Administrative Terminal System 
(ATs) was installed. The initial eight remote 
terminals grew to 20 before the close of the 
year and are likely to double in fiscal 1970. 
To utilize this system effectively, a multipro- 
gramming environment, capable of process- 
ing two programs concurrently, was set up. 
Priority for central processing is controlled by 
the operating systems supervisor with ats 
receiving the highest priority. 

Several changes were made in equipment, 
including the conversion of 1mm model 2311 
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disk drives to an 18M 2314 direct access stor- 
age facility. This device provides for an 
expansion factor of 150 percent for an infor- 
mation retrieval system and, in addition, opens 
new avenues for designing computer systems. 

New or completely rewritten programs to- 
taled 68, and revisions to existing programs 
122. On June 30, 1969, there were 177 1mm 
system 1401 programs and 209 1pm system 
360 programs supported by the Data Process- 
ing Office. Payroll, as always, continued to be 
the major application. 


Photoduplication 


The Photoduplication Service concluded its 
32d fiscal year with significant increases in the 
production of negative microfilm exposures, 
electrostatic prints, and photographic nega- 
tives. Statistics are presented in the appen- 
dixes. 

To provide a more convenient service to 
Library patrons a quick copy station was in- 
augurated in the Main Building. This supple- 
ments the service given at the customer counter 
in the Annex, which operates as part of the 
Business Office. A total of 93,500 quick copy 
exposures were made at both stations, repre- 
senting a 36-percent increase over the previous 
year. Continued cost analysis of the operation 
in both buildings resulted in a reduction of 
the unit rate for prints on June 2, 1969. 

Also, as a greater convenience to readers, 
a second office copying machine was installed 
in the Manuscript Reading Room. The num- 
ber of copies made on these coin-operated, 
self-service machines has increased well over 
350 percent, from 4,126 in fiscal 1968 to 
18,917 in fiscal 1969. 

The microfilming of the major newspapers 
and official gazettes of India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, and Nepal continued at the Public Law 
480 center in New Delhi, India. Although 
379,000 exposures were produced, the volume 
of titles awaiting filming was such that a sec- 
ond camera was shipped to India in May. 

Under the project to microfilm the papers 
of the Presidents of the United States in the 
Library’s collections, 55 reels of the papers of 
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Theodore Roosevelt, 78 reels of the papers of 
William Taft, and 28 reels of the papers of 
Woodrow Wilson were completed, making a 
total of 249,000 exposures. To preserve the 
first generation or “camera” negatives, dupli- 
cate negative microfilms of the following col- 
lections of papers were completed and are 
now used to print positive microfilm: Zachary 
Taylor (2 reels), John Tyler (3 reels) , Grover 
Cleveland (164 reels), Calvin Coolidge (190 
reels), and Benjamin Harrison (151 reels). 
Master microfilm negatives were also prepared 
for the Colfax, Doolittle, Fessenden, Trum- 
bull, and Wade papers in the Library’s manu- 
script collections 

Microfilm of the House and Senate bills 
for the first through the 55th Congresses 
(1789-1899) is now available on 629 reels 
and the project to microfilm the bills through 
the 84th Congress (1956) is continuing. 

To save space and to preserve materials 
for the future, many libraries throughou, the 
world subscribe to positive microfilm produced 
under the program to film the more than 1,000 
currently published newspapers, periodicals, 
and government publications. During the past 
fiscal year over 1,122,000 exposures were pro- 
duced. Under the related program for pre- 
serving back files of serials, negative micro- 
film production rose 8 percent to better than 
1,664,000 exposures. In the program for the 


conversion of nitrate photographic negatives 
in the Library’s prints and photographs col- 
lections to safety-base film, photographs in the 
Historic American Buildings Survey were com- 
pleted and a start was made on photographs 
in the Early American Architecture Collection. 

The most dramatic upsurge in preservation 
filming was in the program to microfilm the 
Library’s deteriorating books. Over 1,120,000 
negative microfilm exposures were produced, 
a 95-percent increase over the previous year. 
The issues of the National Register of Micro- 
form Masters list most of the titles filmed to 
date. 

In cooperation with the Copyright Office a 
five-year program was launched to preserve 
the record of copyright applications from 
1870 to date, both on cards and in bound 
volumes. Better than 1,653,000 negative mi- 
crofilm exposures from bound volumes and 
almost 372,600 exposures of current unbound 
applications were prepared. 

A program to reproduce all LC printed 
cards requested with card numbers for the 
years 1898-1939 was inaugurated early in the 
fiscal year in cooperation with the Card Divi- 
sion. Five planetary cameras especially 
adapted for card filming were installed at the 
Navy Yard Annex. Close to 2,604,000 nega- 
tive microfilm exposures and electrostatic 
prints were produced. 
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In the spring of 1969 the Copyright Office 
moved from the Library of Congress Annex 
Building on Capitol Hill to Building No. 2 
of Crystal City Mall, at 1921 Jefferson Davis 
Highway in Arlington, Va. The Office began 
operations in its new location on April 1. 

The , copyright registration function had 
been centralized in the Library of Congress in 
1870, when the Library was in the Capitol 
Building. The Copyright Office had grown to 
be a department of the Library by the time 
the Main Library Building was opened in 
1897, moving to the first floor of the Annex 
Building when the latter was occupied in 1939. 

Originally, the Office occupied the entire 
first floor of the Annex. The south entrance 
had been intended to be the entrance to the 
Copyright Office, as the Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year 1937 
indicated : 

On the south front [of the Annex Building] a 
handsome flight of steps rises to the first floor, which 
is given over to the Copyright Office. This sepa- 


rate entrance lends dignity to that government 
agency in keeping with its important function. 


During World War II, however, part of the 
space occupied by the Copyright Office was 
taken for war-related activities, and was re- 


tained after the war to accommodate the ex- 
pansion of other Library functions. The south 
entrance, closed during the national emer- 
gency because of a shortage of guards, was not 
reopened. 

Since that time, the Office staff has grown 
substantially to deal with the increasing vol- 
ume of registrations. This growth, which was 
accompanied by a similar growth in the other 
programs of the Library, and the delay in final 
authorization for the proposed James Madison 
Memorial Building, made it necessary for the 
Library to seek rented space for the Copyright 
Office. The space selected consists of the lower 
five floors of a modern high-rise structure, part 
of a complex of privately owned buildings 
located approximately three miles south of 
downtown Washington. 

In its new quarters the staff, consisting of 
some 325 employees, has considerably more 
space, nearly all of which was intended for 
offices, in contrast to the former location, 
where much of the area occupied by the Copy- 
right Office was originally intended for book 
stacks. 

As a result of careful planning, the move 
was carried out with a minimum of disruption. 
Included in the transfer were 6,000 pieces of 
furniture and equipment, 14,000 volumes of 
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record books, 9,000 reference volumes (includ- 
ing the Copyright Office Library), 7,000 lin- 
ear feet of correspondence, and some 25 mil- 
lion catalog cards. 

A side effect of the above was the loss of 
more than 45 employees who found it imprac- 
tical to pay the additional transportation costs 
and who either took positions in other depart- 
ments of the Library or found work elsewhere. 
While most of these positions have now been 
filled, the loss of this number of trained em- 
ployees, particularly those with long experi- 
ence, has inevitably made itself felt. Other 
adverse aspects of the move include delays and 
inconveniences caused by the physical separa- 
tion of the Copyright Office from the collec- 
tions and bibliographic resources of the Li- 
brary, essential to the work of the Office. The 
collections of deposit copies retained by the 
Copyright Office could not be housed at Crys- 
tal Mall, and their temporary retention at the 
Annex has caused other problems. 

On the other hand, the areas for the public 
and the card catalog are more spacious and 
provide better lighting, and in general the 
public facilities and service have been im- 
proved by the move. Through an arrangement 
with the Post Office, the address to which mail 
is to be sent remains the same: Register of 
Copyrights, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. 


Program for General Revision 
of the Copyright Law 


The general revision program, which for 
more than a decade has been the focal point of 
intensive effort by the Copyright Office, was 
stalled throughout fiscal 1969. The substantial 
momentum achieved by House passage of the 
bill on April 11, 1967, gradually dwindled and 
it became apparent that Senate action would 
not be forthcoming before the end of the 90th 
Congress. This disappointing delay was the 
result of a complex combination of circum- 
stances and conflicts but there is no question 
that the root problem was the issue of cable 
television. In the history of American copy- 
right law it is hard to think of an issue that 


has occasioned more widespread, intense, and 
highly publicized controversy. 

Last year’s report reviewed the decision of 
the Supreme Court in United Artists Tele- 
vision, Inc. v. Fortnightly Corp., 255 F. Supp. 
177 (S.D.N.Y. 1966), aff'd, 377 F. 2d 872 
(2d Cir. 1967), rev'd, 392 U.S. 390 (1968), 
in which at least certain kinds of cable tele- 
vision systems were held free of liability for 
copyright infringement. This decision was 
handed down just before the beginning of the 
fiscal year, but it had become clear even ear- 
lier that, whatever conclusion the Court 
reached, legislative progress on the general 
revision bill could not be expected until the 
impact of the ruling upon various industries 
had been absorbed and evaluated. It was per- 
haps a hopeful sign that negotiations of any 
sort continued, and that the whole revision 
program did not collapse. 

Recognizing the inevitability of carrying 
the revision bill over into the 91st Congress, 
both Houses passed the fourth of a series of 
joint resolutions extending the duration of 
expiring second-term copyrights. The new 
law, which was signed by President Johnson 
on July 23, 1968, extended through Decem- 
ber 31, 1969, copyrights that were due to 
lapse at the end of 1968. The program for 
general revision entered the 91st Congress 
with a noise that, if not exactly a whimper, 
was certainly far from a bang. 

On January 22, 1969, Senator John L. Mc- 
Clellan, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, introduced a 
new revision bill S. 543. This version was 
essentially the same as the 1967 bill, not in- 
cluding the amendments added on the House 
floor. An innovation was a new title IT, estab- 
lishing a National Commission on New Tech- 
nological Uses of Copyrighted Works. This 
measure, in the form of a separate bill, had 
been passed by the Senate in October 1967 
but had not been acted upon by the House. 

In a statement accompanying the new bill 
Senator McClellan explained that the text of 
the 1967 version had been retained in order to 
permit the subcommittee to resume its con- 
sideration of general revision at the point 
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where it had been suspended by adjournment 
of the 90th Congress. At the same time, he 
reaffirmed his intention to seek affirmative 
subcommittee action on the bill as soon as 
possible in the 91st Congress. 

The remainder of the fiscal year was spent 
in continuous meetings, discussions, and ma- 
neuvering on the cable television problem. 
The issues were clarified and areas of possible 
future compromise were suggested, but as the 
year ended it was obvious that agreement was 
a long way off. A series of meetings and drafts 
on the issue of library photocopying proved 
equally unsuccessful in resolving that issue. 

On April 3, 1969, Senator Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr., introduced a proposed amend- 
ment to S. 543 which, among other things, 
was intended to give performers and record 
producers a right to royalties for the 
public performance and broadcasting of sound 
recordings. The new proposal, which was a 
substantially revised version of an earlier 
amendment introduced by Senator Williams 
in 1967, was cosponsored by Senators George 
Murphy, Edward W. Brooke, Thomas Dodd, 
Vance Hartke, Stephen M. Young, and Hugh 
Scott. Like its predecessor, the amendment 
proved controversial. 

Viewing the situation of general revision as 
of July 1, 1969, an objective observer could 
construe the frustrations of the preceding year 
as either a process necessary to finding solu- 
tions or as the beginning of a process of disin- 
tegration. It is too soon to predict which path 
the present revision program will take, but 
two conclusions seem clear, First, the events of 
the year dramatized more effectively than ever 
the inadequacies of the 1909 statute to deal 
with the copyright problems of today. More- 
over, unless the present revision package suc- 
ceeds in the 91st Congress, it will be necessary 
to reevaluate the entire legislative program 
and adopt new approaches. 


The Year’s Copyright Business 


Fiscal 1969 showed only slight variations 
from the previous year in overall totals. 
Earned fees ($1,879,831) were up less thar 
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one percent, and registration (301,258) were 
down less than one percent. 


Percentage Distribution of Registrations, 1969 





Miscellaneous includes contributions to periodicals, lectures, 
dramas, works of art, reproductions of works of art, technical 
drawings, photographs, prints, commercial prints and labels, 
maps, and motion pictures. 


Registrations for music increased four per- 
cent over fiscal 1968, a sizable upsurge in un- 
published music more than offsetting a decline 
in published music. Books and periodicals 
each decreased slightly, the former by two 
percent and the latter by one percent. The 
total for renewals remained virtually un- 
changed. Among the small classes showing 
increases were works of art, eight percent, 
lectures, 10 percent, and photographs, 28 per- 
cent. There were decreases in art reproduc- 
tions, 11 percent, technical drawings, 12 
percent, and prints, nine percent. Registra- 
tions for commercial prints and labels con- 
tinued to decline, this year falling 20 percent 
below fiscal 1968. Motion pictures went down 
19 percent. Foreign registrations decreased 
four percent, owing largely to a sharp decline 
in the number of foreign musical compositions 
received. 

Of the total almost 327,000 applications 
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Comparative increase or decrease of registrations, 1969 
using 1968 as a base year 


Books (domestic ) 1.9208 
Books (foreign) 

Books (Ad interim copyright) 
Periodicals 


Contributions to Periodicals 





Periodicals (Ad interim copyright) 
Lectures 
Dramas 


Music (published domestic ) 603 
4,882 








Music (unpublished ) 





Music (published foreign) 1,150 


Maps 


Works of Art 





Reproductions of Works of Art 296 


Technical Drawings 





Photographs 

Prints 

Commercial Prints & Labels 1,174 
Motion Pictures (photoplays) 

Motion Pictures (not photoplays ) 


Renewals 
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for registration and documents for recorda- 
tion dealt with by the Examining Division, 86 
percent were acted upon without correspon- 
dence. Rejections amounted to three percent, 
and the remaining 11 percent required cor- 
respondence before favorable action could be 
taken. 

The Service Division handled for deposit 
more than 111,000 separate remittances and 
processed 331,000 pieces of incoming and 
345,000 pieces of outgoing mail. It also pre- 
pared and filed 275,000 cards relating to 
material in process and made 58,000 searches 
in connection with pending material. 

Of the 1.8 million catalog cards prepared 
and distributed by the Cataloging Division 
some 750,000 were added to the Copyright 
Card Catalog, 236,000 went to subscribers to 
the Cooperative Card Service, 70,000 were 
supplied to other departments of the Library 
of Congress, and 764,000 were used in the 
production of the printed Catalog of Copy- 
right Entries. 

Reference search work, which has more 
than doubled since 1960, continued to be one 
of the areas of greatest growth in the Office. 
The number of hours of paid reference search 
work increased over the previous year by 24 
percent. Fees for this work, which exceeded 
14,500 hours, totaled $72,600 and account in 
large part for the increase in earned fees dur- 
ing a year when registrations declined. 
Searches completed numbered 13,000 and 
involved 162,000 titles. One of the principal 
factors in this growth is the number of requests 
by firms that reprint, or reproduce in 
microform, previously published books and 
periodicals. 


Official Publications 


Continued progress was made during the 
year toward current publication of all parts 
of the Catalog of Copyright Entries, which 
has been in arrears for several years because 
of shortages in staff and funds for printing. 
Sixteen issues compiled in fiscal 1968 were 
published during the current year. An addi- 
tional 16 issues were prepared ; of these, seven 
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were published, eight are in press, and one 
was not sent to the printer because of a lack 
of funds. 

The Copyright Office has begun renumber- 
ing its many information circulars as they are 
reprinted, in order to bring the numbering 
into a logical pattern. Among the circulars 
revised and reissued during the year with 
attractive covers were General Information 
on Copyright (circular 1), International 
Copyright Protection (circular 38), and 
Copyright for Musical Compositions (circu- 
lar 50). 


Copyright Contributions to the 
Library of Congress 


More than 476,000 articles were deposited 
for registration during the fiscal year, and 
293,000 articles were transferred for the col- 
lections of the Library of Congress or were 
offered to other libraries and _ institutions 
through the Exchange and Gift Division of 
the Processing Department. 

Registrations obtained by compliance ac- 
tion totaled almost 17,000. The amount in 
fees received as the result of such action ex- 
ceeded $100,000, and the value of deposit 
copies made available for the collections of 
the Library of Congress through compliance 
work is estimated at more than $730,000. 


Administrative Developments 


Applications for registration often raise 
questions for which no ready answer is avail- 
able. Moreover, for some time there has been 
a need for research i> developing areas of 
copyright law. To deal with matters of this 
kind, a legal staff, consisting at present of four 
attorneys, has been established in the Exam- 
ining Division and will be directly responsible 
to the Chief and Assistant Chief of that divi- 
sion. This group should be of great assistance 
in making special studies and in formulating 
new examining practices. 

During the year a survey was completed 
of the personnel classification structure in the 
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Cataloging Division. As a result, promotion 
ladders have been established for the em- 
ployees in virtually all the line operations. Sub- 
professional positions have been provided in 
each section of the division to relieve the 
trained catalogers of much of the more rou- 
tine, repetitive work. Two units, Editing and 
Composing, were created in the Editing and 
Publishing Section to reflect the distinct tasks 
performed. 

In fiscal 1968 Congress had approved the 
first part of a projected five-year program to 
microfilm for security purposes the primary 
copyright records from 1870 to 1967. During 
fiscal 1969 the position of Program Manage- 
ment Officer was created in the Cataloging 
Division, a staff was provided to prepare the 
materials for microfilming by the Library of 
Congress Photoduplication Service, and ap- 
proximately 2 million exposures were made. 


Legislative Developments 


Apart from the revision program, a number 
of other significant bills were put forward deal- 
ing with copyright and related matters. 

Bills for the protection of original designs 
were again introduced. A bill introduced by 
Senator Philip A. Hart had been passed by 
the Senate in an earlier Congress but had not 
been acted upon by the House. The design 
bills introduced in the 91st Congress were sim- 
ilar to the earlier measure. They were H.R. 
3089, introduced on January 13, 1969, by 
Representative Gerald R. Ford; H.R. 4209, 
introduced on January 23 by Representative 
William L. St. Onge; and S. 1774, introduced 
on April 3 by Senator Hart. 

On February 5, 1969, Representative John 
D. Dingell introduced H.R. 6205, a bill to re- 
quire any recording of a song or other verbal 
material set to music and sold in interstate 
commerce to be accompanied by a printed 
copy of the words thereto. The bill states that 
in the case of recordings “of verbal material 
under unexpired copyright, this Act applies 
only with respect to recordings of verbal ma- 
terial copyrighted after the date of enactment 
of this Act.” 


Largely as a result of steps taken by the 
Federal Communications Commission follow- 
ing the Southwestern and Fortnightly cases, 
a number of measures were introduced that 
deal with the cable antenna television issue 
and the functions of the Commission in rela- 
tion to that issue. H. Res, 84 was introduced 
on January 3, 1969, by Representative Lionel 
Van Deerlin to provide for an investigation of 
the Federal regulation of catv; and similar 
resolutions, H. Res. 201, H. Res. 248, and H. 
Res. 284, were subsequently introduced by 
Representatives Jeffery Cohelan, Charles W. 
Sandman, Jr., and George A. Goodling, re- 
spectively. Another measure on the same sub- 
ject, having as its objects Congressional hear- 
ings and the halting of Commission action, 
was introduced on January 15 by Representa- 
tive William A. Barrett in the form of H. Con. 
Res. 87. And Representative Samuel S. Strat- 
ton placed in the hopper two bills: H.R. 
10268 of April 17, which would nullify the in- 
terim procedures of the Commission involving 
community antenna television stations; and 
H.R. 10510 of April 23, which would grant 
authority to the Commission with respect to 
CATV only in cases where a television broad- 
casting station “is failing as a direct result” 
of certain activities by a cATV system. 

Other measures having implications in the 
field of copyright are a series of bills intro- 
duced in both the Senate and the House to 
establish a National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science. In addition, H.R. 
8809 was introduced on March 12 by Repre- 
sentative Roman C. Pucinski to provide for a 
“National Science Research Data Processing 
and Information Retrieval System.” 

Bills of interest in cognate areas include 
those for the general revision of the patent 
laws. They are S. 1246, introduced on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1969, by Senator John L. McClellan; 
S. 1569, introduced on March 17 by Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen; and H.R. 12280, intro- 
duced on June 18 by Representative Bob 
Wilson. Also dealing with patents is S. 1064, 
a bill introduced on February 28 by Senator 
Birch Bayh, which would extend the term of 
patent protection for a person to whom a 
patent was granted while he was on active 
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duty in the military or naval forces; the period 
of extension would generally be equal to the 
length of the inventor’s service during which 
the patent was in force. On April 3 Senator 
J. W. Fulbright introduced S.J. Res. 90, which 
would authorize the holding of “a diplomatic 
conference to negotiate a Patent Cooperation 
Treaty in Washington, District of Columbia, 
in fiscal year 1970.” 

A bill to encourage the development of 
“novel varieties of sexually reproduced plants” 
by making protection available to those who 
develop them and to provide for a Plant Vari- 
ety Protection Office was introduced on Sep- 
tember 4, 1969, in the form of H.R. 13631 
by Representative Graham Purcell. 

S. 766, a bill to make certain amendments 
in the Federal trademark statute, was intro- 
duced on January 29, 1969, by Senators Mc- 
Clellan and Scott; and S. 1568, another bill 
on the same subject, was introduced on 
March 17 by Senator Dirksen. 

No final action had yet been taken by Con- 
gress on any of these measures when this report 
went to press. 


Judicial Developments 


An action for declaratory judgment and 
mandatory registration was filed on August 7, 
1968, against the Register of Copyrights, in 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia. The suit, Thomasville Furniture 
Industries, Inc. v. Kaminstein, Civil Action 
No. 1959-68, concerned eight applications for 
registration of claims to copyright in three- 
dimensional designs applied to articles of fur- 
niture. The Copyright Office had rejected the 
claims on the grounds that the works revealed 
nothing identifiable as “a work of art” within 
the meaning of the copyright law. On Septem- 
ber 26 the Department of Justice, on behalf 
of the Register, filed an answer. On January 3, 
1969, the case was brought to a close when the 
plaintiff filed a stipulation dismissing the case 
with prejudice. Thus, at the end of the fiscal 
year as at the beginning, there were no actions 
pending against the Register. 
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Subject Matter of Copyright 
and Scope of Rights 


An interesting question was presented by the 
case of Time, Inc. v. Bernard Geis Associates, 
159 U.S.P.Q. 663 (S.D.N.Y. 1968) , which in- 
volved the motion picture film by Abraham 
Zapruder of the assassination of President 
Kennedy. In rejecting defendants’ assertion 
that the film contained nothing copyrightable 
and that it consisted of frames which are 
“simply records of what took place, without 
any ‘elements’ personal to Zapruder,” the 
court pointed out that the film had many ele- 
ments of creativity: “Zapruder selected the 
kind of camera (movies, not snapshots), the 
kind of film (color), the kind of lens (tele- 
photo) , the area in which the pictures were to 
be taken, the time they were to be taken, and 
(after testing several sites) the spot on which 
the camera would be operated.” 

The copyrightability of catalogs depicting 
merchandise and advertising sheets for chemi- 
cal products was also the subject of litigation. 
In the case of Blumcraft of Pittsburgh v. New- 
man Brothers, Inc., 159 U.S.P.Q. 166 (S.D. 
Ohio 1968), the principle, which had been 
stated in a number of earlier cases, was reiter- 
ated: advertising catalogs are copyrightable 
material, but users are free, so far as the copy- 
right law in concerned, to copy in their cata- 
logs the merchandise of their competitors, the 
restriction being limited to copying the copy- 
right owner’s representation of the merchan- 
dise in his catalog. In National Chemsearch 
Corp. v. Easton Chemical Co., 160 U.S.P.Q. 
537 (S.D.N.Y. 1969) , “sales sheets containing 
praiseful descriptions, directions for use, illus- 
trative photographs, and other textual encour- 
agements to purchase” were held to be 
copyrightable. 

On the other hand, there were two signifi- 
cant opinions dealing with works held not to 
be subject to statutory copyright protection. An 
architectural casting that consisted of a filigree 
pattern “formed entirely of intercepting 
straight lines and arc lines” was held not to 
possess the “minimal degree of creativity re- 
quired of a work of art,” in the case of Tennes- 
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see Fabricating Co. v. Moultrie Mfg. Co., 159 
U.S.P.Q. 363 (M.D. Ga. 1968). An “artificial 
flower model” consisting of a standard shape 
of flower pot from which rose a stem topped 
by a flower, below which were two leaves and 
a bow, was held on a motion for preliminary 
injunction to show no more than “an aggre- 
gation of well known components” that com- 
prise an “unoriginal whole,” in Florabelle 
Flowers, Inc. v. Joseph Markovits, Inc., 296 
F. Supp. 304 (S.D.N.Y. 1968). 

Oral statements of Ernest Hemingway were 
the subject of litigation in Hemingway v. 
Random House, Inc., 160 U.S.P.Q. 561 (N.Y. 
Ct. App. 1968), which was decided under the 
principles of common law copyright. In his 
book Papa Hemingway, A. E. Hotchner 
quoted numerous statements made by Hem- 
ingway in the course of oral conversations with 
Hotchner. In deciding this suit, brought by 
Hemingway's widow, the New York Court of 
Appeals, affirming the ruling of the lower 
State courts, declared that for any common 
law right in informal spoken dialog to be 
recognized, “it would, at the very least, be re- 
quired that the speaker indicate that he in- 
tended to mark off the utterance in question 
from the ordinary stream of speech, that he 
wished to adopt it as a unique statement and 
that he wished to exercise control over its pub- 
lication.” The court went on to suggest that 
“there should be a presumption that the 
speaker has not reserved any common law 
rights unless the contrary strongly appears,” 
and to hold that Hemingway’s words and 
conduct “left no doubt of his willingness to 
permit Hotchner to draw freely on their 
conversation.” 

A question of growing importance is 
whether certain computer programs are the 
subject of patent or copyright protection or 
whether they should be covered by some 
hybrid form of protection. In an opinion hav- 
ing an important bearing on this issue, In re 
Prater and Wei, 159 U.S.P.Q. 583 (1968) , the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals upheld 
process and apparatus claims of a patent deal- 
ing with the spectrographic analysis and 
production of data on the proportions of 
“various gases in a mixture of gases.” The late 


Judge Arthur M. Smith, speaking for the 
court in a posthumous opinion, stated that 
patent protection for a process disclosed as a 
sequence or combination of steps was not pre- 
cluded “by the mere fact that the process 
could alternatively be carried out by mental 
steps.” 


Government Publications 


A provision of the copyright law (17 U.S.C. 
§ 8) specifies that no copyright shall subsist in 
“any publication of the United States Govern- 
ment.” This provision, which has been the sub- 
ject of some litigation and much discussion, 
was dealt with in Scherr v. Universal Match 
Corp., 160 U.S.P.Q. 216 (S.D.N.Y. 1967). 
The case involved a statue entitled The 
Ultimate Weapon, which was created by the 
plaintiffs as a part of their assigned duties 
while they were soldiers at Fort Dix. The court 
stated that “in all discussions of the problem 
there seems to be unanimous, albeit tacit, 
agreement that ‘publications of the United 
States Government’ refers to printed works.” 
The court stated further, however, that any 
copyright interest in such a work would inure 
to the benefit of the Government, since the 
case would fall within “the ‘works made for 
hire’ rule of 17 U.S.C. § 26,” which makes the 
employer the author in the case of works made 
by employees for hire. 

A ruling of interest dealing with data de- 
veloped in connection with a contract with a 
Government agency is an opinion of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, No. 
B-167020, dated August 26, 1969. The opin- 
ion concerns data developed, partly at its own 
expense, by a company having a contract with 
the Air Force for certain computer services 
for Project Lire, which provides such legal 
information as citations to statutes and to cer- 
tain legal decisions through electronic com- 
puterization. The opinion declared that, even 
though the contract did not cover the situ- 
ation where material is produced by a mixture 
of private and public funds, the Government 
“will get unlimited rights to such data,” since 
it could not be said that it was “developed 
at private expense.” The opinion also indi- 
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cated that the company did not act in a timely 
manner, inasmuch as a subsequent contract 
using the data had already been awarded when 
protest was first made. 


Notice of Copyright and Publication 


The name of the copyright owner is a neces- 
sary part of the notice of copyright, and diffi- 
cult cases concerning the sufficiency of the 
name sometimes arise, particularly where busi- 
ness organizations use in the notice less than 
their full name. In Tennessee Fabricating Co. 
v. Moultrie Mfg. Co., 159 U.S.P.Q. 363, 
(M.D. Ga. 1968), it was ruled that “rrc co.” 
was not sufficient because it was “not the 
plaintiff's name nor the name by which 
plaintiff is known in the industry.” 

In the case of most pictorial and sculptural 
works, the copyright law requires, in effect, 
that the notice shall appear “on some access- 
ible portion” of the work. In Scherr v. Uni- 
versal Match Corp., 160 U.S.P.Q. 216 (S.D. 
N.Y 1967), a notice facing skyward on the 
upper part of a statue, so that the notice was 
22 feet from the ground, and “impossible for 
anyone on the ground to see,” was held to be 
inadequate. 

On the question of whether a statue not re- 
produced in copies is published by public dis- 
play, a matter upon which there are two lines 
of authority, the court in the Scherr case con- 
cluded that divestitive publication had oc- 
curred, inasmuch as the statue “was displayed 
without restriction as to either persons or pur- 
pose and without adequate notice.” 

In a case arising under the California Civil 
Code, it was ruled in Wallace v. Helm, 161 
U.S.P.Q. 121 (Cal. Super. Ct. 1969), that 
plaintiff's architectural drawings were not 
placed in the public domain by his building 
the house based on them or by delivering to 
the occupant of the house a copy of the plans 
solely for the latter’s use and not for 
reproduction. 

Numerous cases, particularly in the Second 
Circuit, have held that if fabric bearing a 
design and a notice of copyright (the notice 
being usually on the selvage) leaves the hands 
of the copyright owner with the notice intact, 
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the later removal of the notice by the pur- 
chaser, usually a garment maker, does not 
prejudice the rights of the copyright owner. 
Lace, however, which ordinarily has no sel- 
vage and to which the notice is usually af- 
fixed by means of a label, presented a special 
problem in the case of American Fabrics Co. 
v. Lace Arts, Inc, 291 F. Supp. 589 (S.D.N.Y. 
1968). The court refused to grant a prelim- 
inary injunction, pointing out that the notice 
“consisted merely of labels upon the samples,” 
and that some of the lace itself, bearing no 
notice, was apparently sold by the copyright 
claimant “directly to department stores for 
resale by the yard to home sewers.” 


Registration 


Judge Learned Hand had rendered the de- 
cision in 1958 in Vacheron & Constantine-Le 
Coultre Watches, Inc. v. Benrus Watch Co., 
260 F. 2d 637 (2d Cir.), that registration 
in the Copyright Office was a condition pre- 
cedent to bringing an action for infringement. 
In the case of Loomskill Inc. v. Rubin Levine 
& Co., 159 U.S.P.Q. 676 (S.D.N.Y. 1968), 
this holding was followed, the court conclud- 
ing that an action could not be maintained, 
even though plaintiff had “deposited two 
copies of the copyrighted work.” The court 
stated that “in order to complete registration, 
it is necessary for the plaintiff to obtain a reg- 
istration certificate.” 

The increasing list of cases that have em- 
phasized the weight of the certificate of reg- 
istration was added to during the year by the 
holdings in several cases that the certificate 
is prima facie evidence of the validity of the 
copyright. Two such cases were United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, Inc. v. K. Gimbel 
Accessories, Inc., 294 F. Supp. 151 (S.D.N.Y. 
1968), and Marcus Brothers Textile Corp. v. 
Acadia Co., 161 U.S.P.Q. 774 (S.D.N.Y. 
1969), both of which involved fabric designs. 
And of particular note was the statement in 
Geisel v. Poynter Products, Inc., 295 F. Supp. 
331 (S.D.N.Y. 1968), which dealt with con- 
tributions to periodicals, that as a result of 
their holding certificates of registration, “at 
least prima facie, Liberty Magazine owned 
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the copyright in 1932 and defendant Liberty 
Library Corporation owns the renewed copy- 
right without reservation.” In Pantone, Inc. 
v. A. I. Friedman, Inc., 294 F. Supp. 545 
(S.D.N.Y. 1968), the court ruled that “the 
certificate was at least prima facie evidence, 
or a presumption, of copyright validity,” and 
that various “immaterial and inconsequential” 
differences between the certificate and the 
evidence did not invalidate the registration. 

It was stated in the case of Tennessee 
Fabricating Co. v. Moultrie Mfg. Co., 159 
U.S.P.Q. 363 (M.D. Georgia 1968) , concern- 
ing an item for which registration was made 
as a published work, that the certificate “is 
not prima facie evidence of publication with 
notice of copyright since publication is not a 
fact stated in the certificate of registration.” 
And in Scherr v. Universal Match Corp., 160 
U.S.P.Q. 216 (S.D.N.Y. 1967) , the court took 
the view that, although the certificate was 
prima facie evidence of the validity of the 
copyright, defendants rebutted this presump- 
tion by showing that the notice of copyright 
was affixed in such a location as to fail to 
apprise the public that copyright was claimed. 

Where a fabric design was registered in 
Class H as a “reproduction of a work of art,” 
even though it could have been registered in 
Class G as “a work of art,” it was held in 
Peter Pan Fabrics, Inc. v. Dan River Mills, 
Inc., 161 U.S.P.Q. 119 (S.D.N.Y. 1969), that 
registration in Class H was at most “a mere 
error which does not ‘invalidate or impair 
the copyright protection.’ ” 

An unusual contention was made by plain- 
tiff in the case of Higgins v. Foroner Produc- 
tions, Inc., 161 U.S.P.Q. 384 (S.D. Fla. 1969). 
Plaintiff put forward as his only showing of 
defendant’s access to his works the evidence 
that the works were registered in the Copy- 
right Office and later transferred to the 
Library of Congress, and that the president 
of the defendant corporation was in Wash- 
ington, D.C., after that date. The court found 
the proof of access inadequate, stating that “a 
bare physical possibility of access is 
insufficient.” 


Ownership and Transfer of Rights 


The question in Dolch v. Garrard Publish- 
ing Co., 289 F. Supp. 687 (S.D.N.Y. 1968), 
was whether a grant by the author to the pub- 
lisher of “the exclusive right of publication,” 
with design and quality of materials to be 
“consistent with the educational purposes for 
which the material is intended,” granted the 
publisher the right to publish in paperback 
form. After reviewing the circumstances sur- 
rounding the formulation of the contract, the 
court held that the paperback rights were 
included in the grant. 

In Hellman v. Samuel Goldwyn Produc- 
tions, 301 N.Y.S. 2d 165 (App. Div., Ist Dep’t 
1969), an action concerning certain rights in 
The Little Foxes, it was held on appeal, in a 
split decision, that a 1940 contract in which 
Miss Hellman divested herself completely of 
“motion picture rights, including right to tele- 
vise such motion picture,” but not the right 
“to broadcast the motion picture version,” 
gave the transferee the right to license exhi- 
bition by a television network of the motion 
picture. Essentially the result turned upon a 
determination by the majority of the court 
that the phrase “to broadcast the motion pic- 
ture version” referred to radio broadcasts that 
would advertise the film. 

The problem in Bevan v. Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc., 293 F. Supp. 1366 
(S.D.N.Y. 1968), concerned the joinder of 
parties in an action for alleged infringement 
of the play Stalag 17 by the television series 
Hogan’s Heroes. Plaintiffs had conveyed to 
Paramount Pictures Corporation the motion 
picture rights and certain “sequel” motion 
pictures rights but had retained all other 
rights. In their suit against css for infringe- 
ment by the latter’s TV series, plaintiffs moved 
to have Paramount joined as a defendant on 
the grounds that the joinder was necessary in 
order that complete relief might be granted to 
plaintiffs. The decision of the court was against 
the joinder, on the theory that to accede would 
be to draw Paramount into a controversy in 
which it had no part. The court also held that 
Paramount could not be joined under the rules 
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relating to pendent jurisdiction, since the Fed- 
eral copyright action was against another 
party, that is, the network. 

The principle that only the author or his 
“assignee” can maintain an action for infringe- 
ment was the source of the difficulty in First 
Financial Marketing Services Group, Inc, v. 
Field Promotions, Inc., 286 F. Supp. 295 
(S.D.N.Y. 1968). The author had transferred 
to plaintiff the ownership of the copyright 
“throughout the United States, except in the 
State of Ohio.” The court declared that ac- 
cording to the instrument in question plaintiff 
was holder “of something less than full owner- 
ship,” unless it could be shown that plaintiff 
was “assignee of full copyright ownership,” 
and that the author was “plaintiff's licensee, 
on a lease-back arrangement, for the State of 
Ohio.” 

The important question of the ownership 
and status of contributions to periodicals was 
dealt with, at least in some of its aspects, in 
Geisel v. Poynter Products, Inc., 295 F. Supp. 
331 (S.D.N.Y. 1968). The case concerned 
certain cartoons created by plaintiff, whose 
pen name is Dr. Seuss, and published in the 
1930’s in Liberty Magazine. After hearing the 
testimony of expert witnesses as to custom and 
usage at that time in magazine publishing, the 
court decided that the contract had been for 
the sale of all rights “without reservation of 
any rights in plaintiff.” 

An important distinction with regard to 
assignments was illustrated by the case of 
Prather v. Neva Paperbacks, Inc., 410 F. 2d 
698 (5th Cir. 1969). The holding was, in 
essence, that the words “all right, title, and 
interest” in an instrument do not convey “the 
right to sue for past trespass or infringement,” 
and that express language is required to 
cover “accrued causes of action for prior 
infringement.” 

Who is the owner of the literary rights in 
the lectures of a university professor? In 
Williams v. Weisser, 273 A.C.A. 807 (Cal. 
Dist. Ct. App. 1969), the answer given in an 
action by an assistant professor of anthropology 
at the University of California at Los Angeles 
against an unauthorized seller of transcrip- 
tions of his lectures was that “university lec- 
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tures are sui generis,” and that ordinarily, and 
in this case, “the teacher, rather than the uni- 
versity, owns the common law copyright in his 
lectures.” 

The tax aspect of the purchase and later 
resale of the motion picture rights in literary 
or dramatic works by a person whose ordinary 
activity was that of “producer of musical plays 
on Broadway” was considered by the U.S. 
Tax Court in Martin v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, 159 U.S.P.Q. 276 (1968). 
The majority of the court took the position 
that, since customarily a producer of musicals 
did not purchase and hold rights of the kind 
in question, the profit from such a transaction 
was taxable as a capital gain rather than as 
income, the reason being that the rights in 
question were not held “primarily for sale to 
customers in the ordinary course of taxpayer’s 
trade or business.” 


Infringement and Remedies 


The commonly used test of infringement in 
the case of pictorial works—whether “the 
ordinary observer would be disposed to regard 
the aesthetic appearance of the plaintiff's and 
defendant’s work as being the same”—was 
used in issuing preliminary injunctions in three 
cases: United Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Inc. v. K. Gimbel Accessories, Inc., 294 F. 
Supp. 151 (S.D.N.Y. 1968), Marcus Brothers 
Textile Corp. v. Acadia Co., 161 U.S.P.Q. 774 
(S.D.N.Y. 1969), and Concord Fabrics, Inc. 
v. Marcus Brothers Textile Corp., 409 F. 2d 
1315 (2d Cir. 1969), rev’g 296 F. Supp. 736 
(S.D.N.Y. 1969). 

Conversely, in Marcal Paper Mills, Inc. v. 
Scott Paper Co., 290 F. Supp. 43 (D.N.J. 
1968), the judge found that “no ordinary ob- 
server would . . . consider that defendant’s 
label was taken from the copyrighted sources.” 
And in Mattel, Inc. v. S. Rosenberg Co., 296 
F. Supp. 1024 (S.D.N.Y. 1968) , involving two 
lines of dolls sold by both plaintiff and defend- 
ant, the court found detailed similarities in 
one line but considerable differences in the 
other line, and granted a preliminary injunc- 
tion as to the former but not the latter. 

In the case of Pantone, Inc. v. A. I. Fried- 
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man, Inc., 294 F. Supp. 545 (S.D.N.Y. 1968), 
the plaintiff's work consisted of a 72-page 
booklet, each page bearing “carefully selected 
colors which are arranged in a fashion to pro- 
vide a range of selection” derived from cer- 
tain basic colors. In holding for plaintiff, the 
court stated that “the work distributed by 
defendant constitutes a substantial copying of 
the essential features of plaintiff's arrange- 
ment.” 

During the year there were two interesting 
cases holding officers of infringing corpora- 
tions jointly and severally liable, along with 
the corporations, as participants in the in- 
fringements where the individuals had in fact 
been a moving cause in the act of infringe- 
ment: Morser v. Bengor Products Co., 283 
F. Supp. 926 (S.D.N.Y. 1968) ; and Chappell 
& Co. v. Frankel, 285 F, Supp. 798 (S.D.N.Y. 
1968). Judge Levet, however, took the posi- 
tion, following as a precedent Edward B. 
Marks Music Corp. v. Foullon, 171 F. 2d 
950 (2d Cir. 1949), that the question of lia- 
bility of individuals jointly and severally with 
corporate bodies should be applied solely to 
“infringement,” and not to liability under the 
compulsory licensing provisions of the statute 
in the case of Leo Feist, Inc. v Apollo Rec- 
ords N.Y. Corp., 300 F. Supp. 32 (S.D.N.Y. 
1969). 

Also dealing with the compulsory licensing 
provisions was Pickwick Music Corp. v. Rec- 
ord Productions, Inc., 272 F. Supp. 39 
(S.D.N.Y. 1968), in which it was held that 
the notice of intention to use should have been 
filed “before the musical works were actually 
reproduced,” and that the attempt to file it 
“four days before tigation is self-serving and 
no defense whatsoever.” 

In a case dealing with proof of infringement, 
plaintiff's motion for summary judgment was 
granted in Rodgers v. Living Room Lounge, 
Inc., 291 F. Supp. 599 (D. Mass. 1968) , on the 
basis of an uncontested affidavit of an em- 
ployee of one of the performing rights societies 
that he heard and “made written notation of 
the time and manner of the performance” and 
that he “had heard the named musical com- 
positions many times and was able to recognize 
and identify them.” In the case of Criterion 


Music Corp. v. Tucker, 45 F.R.D. 534 (S.D. 
Ga. 1968), in connection with a request for 
admission as to whether certain musical com- 
positions were played, the holding was that 
it was the duty of defendant in whose place 
of business the infringement was alleged to 
have occurred “to admit or deny the request 
if he should receive information on the sub- 
ject.” 

It was held in Tempo Music, Inc. v. Myers, 
407 F. 2d 503 (4th Cir. 1969), that the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers (Ascap), as agent for the plain- 
tiff copyright owners, was under a duty to 
advise the defendant of the society’s obliga- 
tion under a 1950 consent judgment “to main- 
tain and keep current and make available for 
inspection during regular working hours, a list 
of all musical compositions in the ascaP 
repertory,” and “to advise that such service 
was available upon request” when a commu- 
nication was made by defendant “which could 
have been fairly interpreted as a request for 
aid in avoiding infringement.” 

In a common law action for infringement of 
a manuscript book on Victorian silverware, 
Turner v. Century House Publishing Co., 159 
U.S.P.Q. 699 (N.Y. Sup. Ct. 1968), it was 
held that access and similarities are not neces- 
sarily indicative of infringement if in fact 
plaintiff and defendant both copied from 
common sources. 

The doctrine of fair use was applied in 
Time, Inc. v. Bernard Geis Associates, 159 
U.S.P.Q. 663 (S.D.N.Y. 1968), the case of a 
writer who copied without authorization a 
number of frames from the Zapruder film of 
the assassination of President Kennedy, the 
court noting that “there is a public interest in 
having the fullest information available on the 
murder of President Kennedy.” In the course 
of the opinion the court referred in connection 
with the question of fair use, to the copyright 
revision bill and to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (H. Rept. No. 83, 90th Cong., Ist 
Sess. ). 

The distinction between copyright and the 
ownership of the physical object embodying 
the work was an important element in Inde- 
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pendent News Co. v. Williams, 273 F. Supp. 
375 (E.D. Pa. 1968), aff'd, 160 U.S.P.Q. 4 
(3rd Cir. 1968), a case regarding the resale 
by defendant of comic books he had purchased 
from wastepaper dealers. 

In a case concerning commercial labels, 
Alberto-Culver Co. v. Andrea Dumon, Inc., 
295 F. Supp. 1155 (N.D. Ill. 1969), defend- 
ant sought to invoke the Sherman Act as the 
basis for a counterclaim in a copyright in- 
fringement action. In rejecting the contention 
the court indicated that, although such a 
counterclaim may be appropriate in certain 
patent infringement actions, defendant is not, 
as a result of this particular action, “in danger 
of being forced out of business, being deprived 
of a real opportunity to compete by virtue of 
accepting a restrictive patent license or defend- 
ing the litigation.” 

Petitions to set aside orders of the Federal 
Communications Commission regulating cable 
antenna television systems were rejected in 
Black Hills Video Corp. v. Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, 399 F. 2d 65 (8th Cir. 
1968). The court held, among other things, 
that the Commission rule prohibiting duplica- 
tion of programs by bringing in distant signals 
on the same day that they are presented by a 
local station was not, as plaintiff contends, 
inconsistent with the copyright law, since the 
Supreme Court in Fortnightly Corp. v. 
United Artists Television, Inc., 392 U.S. 390 
(1968), has ruled “that catv, like viewers 
and unlike broadcasters, does not perform the 
programs it receives and carries.” 

There were several opinions during the fiscal 
year involving variously damages, profits, and 
attorney’s fees. In Runge v. Lee, 161 U.S.P.Q. 
770 (C.D. Cal. 1969) , defendant’s net profits 
were $64,253 but the jury awarded plaintiff 
damages in the amount of $80,000; the court 
ruled that the plaintiff was “entitled to an 
award of the higher of the two.” In Morser v. 
Bengor Products Co., 293 F. Supp. 926 
(S.D.N.Y. 1968), which concerned the in- 
fringement of a copyrighted novelty coin, the 
court determined that “in view of the inex- 
pensive product involved,” the minimum sta- 
tutory allowance of $250 “justly compensates 
the plaintiff and discourages further infringe- 
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ment by defendants.” In Smith v. Little, 
Brown & Co., 396 F. 2d 150 (2d Cir. 1968), 
the court stated, in affirming the decision of 
the district court, that the latter was correct 
in permitting defendant to treat the royalties 
paid the author of the infringing book as an 
element of its costs in computing the profits 
which plaintiff was entitled to recover and 
pointed out that it was “open to plaintiff to 
bring suit against the author for such royal- 
ties.” And in Ellicott Machine Corp. v. Wiley 
Mfg. Co., 297 F. Supp. 1044 (D. Md. 1969), 
an action involving patent infringement, mis- 
appropriation of trade secrets, and copyright 
infringement, the court exercised its discre- 
tion by refusing attorney’s fees to the lawyers 
for defendant, who had prevailed on the copy- 
right question, because of defendant’s “unclean 
hands” in connection with the trade secrets 
issue. 

Contempt proceedings arising out of an in- 
fringement of plaintiff's copyrighted fabric 
design after the issuance of a preliminary in- 
junction was the subject dealt with in Cone 
Mills, Inc. v. Levine & Co., 286 F. Supp. 323 
(S.D.N.Y. 1968), in which the court ruled 
that “lack of wilfulness on the part of defend- 
ants” is an insufficient excuse. 

Alleged custom and practice as to the ac- 
ceptance of “fake books” by the music industry 
was declared by the court in a criminal action, 
United States v. Slapo, 285 F. Supp. 513 
(S.D.N.Y. 1968), to be incapable of serving 
“to repeal criminal laws,” and was held to be 
no defense. 


Unfair Competition and Other Theories 
of Protection 


While it is axiomatic that names and titles, 
as such, are not protected under the copy- 
right law, they are in certain circumstances 
protectible under the common law principles 
of unfair competition. However, in Geisel v. 
Poynter Products, Inc., 295 F. Supp. 331 
(S.D.N.Y. 1968), the plaintiff, widely known 
as Dr. Seuss, was unsuccessful in preventing 
the use of his name in connection with dolls 
based on cartoons bearing the signature Dr. 
Seuss, as to which he had sold all rights; the 
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basis of the decision was that there was no 
palming off or other deception, if the car- 
toons were his and if the dolls were truthfully 
advertised as based upon the cartoons. In 
Gordon v. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 161 
U.S.P.Q. 316 (Cal. Dist. Ct. App. 2d Cir., 
Div. 3, 1969), involving the title The FBI 
Story, the appellate court held, in reversing 
the lower court, that the 1964 U.S. Supreme 
Court cases of Sears, Roebuck & Co. v. Stif- 
fel, 376 U.S. 225, and Compco Corp. v. Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc., 376 U.S. 234, which indi- 
cated that State law could not restrict free- 
dom to copy what Federal patent and 
copyright laws leave in the public domain, did 
not prevent the protection of titles under the 
principles of unfair competition, inasmuch as 
the Supreme Court had specified that a State 
may impose liability on those who “deceive the 
public by palming off their copies as the 
original.” 

The imitation of the performances of well- 
known singers was the subject of considera- 
tion in Sinatra v. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., 159 U.S.P.Q. 356 (C.D. Cal. 1968) , and 
Davis v. Trans World Airlines, 160 U.S.P.Q. 
767, (C.D. Cal. 1969), the former being 
brought by Nancy Sinatra and the latter by 
the members of the Fifth Dimension. In each 
case the lyrics of a hit song were, with proper 
copyright permission, modified in order to ad- 
vertise defendant’s product or service, and 
then were sung by unidentified performers in 
such a manner as to imitate the recorded 
performance of that song by plaintiff. In both 
cases the suits were based on claims of unfair 
competition, and in both instances the rul- 
ings were for defendants on the grounds (1) 
that there was no cause of action under the 
law of unfair competition since there was no 
palming off, the public not having been mis- 
led into thinking that the commercials were 
the product of plaintiffs, and (2) that imita- 
tion alone does not give rise to a cause of 
action. 

In two other cases involving copying, Paul- 
sen v. Personality Posters, Inc., 299 N.Y‘S. 
2d 501 (Sup. Ct. 1968), and Pearson v. Dodd, 
410 F. 2d 701 (D.C. Cir. 1969), the former 
brought under the New York Civil Rights 


Law for an unauthorized reproduction of a 
photograph of a popular entertainer and 
mock candidate for the presidency, and the 
latter for conversion of documents in the files 
of a U.S. Senator, the holdings were for de- 
fendants, the underlying consideration in both 
cases apparently being a careful regard for 
freedom of the press. 

A highly significant recent decision by the 
U.S. Supreme Court was Lear, Inc. v. Adkins, 
395 U.S. 693 (1969). The Court granted 
certiorari to consider the doctrine of licensee 
estoppel, as pronounced in Automatic Radio 
Mfg. Co. v. Hazeltine Research, Inc., 339 US. 
827 (1950), “in the light of our recent deci- 
sions emphasizing the strong Federal policy 
favoring free competition in ideas which do 
not merit patent protection. Sears, Roebuck v. 
Stiffel Co., 376 U.S. 225 (1964); Compco 
Corp. v. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 376 U.S. 
234 (1964) .” The Court decided that the doc- 
trine of licensee estoppel, according to which 
a licensee is prohibited from denying the 
validity of his licensor’s patent, should be over- 
turned for the reason that it “would under- 
mine the strong Federal policy favoring the 
full and free use of ideas in the public 
domain.” On the question of “the extent, if 
any, to which the States may properly act to 
enforce the contractual rights of inventors of 
unpatented secret ideas,” the case was referred 
back to the State courts from which it came. 

That this case will have a profound effect 
in the copyright field there is little doubt. In- 
deed, in Golden West Melodies, Inc. v. 
Capitol Records, Inc., 274 A.C.A. 786 (2d 
Dist., Div. 1 1969), the decision of the lower 
court was reversed on the basis of the Lear 
case, the appellate court holding, in effect, 
that a party to a royalty contract is not 
estopped from contesting the validity of the 
copyright of the musical composition in 
question. 


International Copyright Developments 


The crisis in international copyright result- 
ing from the Stockholm Conference of 1967 
and the Protocol Regarding Developing Coun- 
tries that was integrated into the Berne Con- 
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vention at the Conference produced some 
significant developments in fiscal 1969. Extra- 
ordinary sessions of the Intergovernmental 
Copyright Committee (of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention) and of the Permanent 
Committee of the Berne Union were held 
concurrently and, to some extent, jointly, at 
Paris from February 3 to 7, 1969. The two 
committees adopted identical resolutions es- 
tablishing an International Copyright Joint 
Study Group “for the study of the entire situa- 
tion of international relations in the field of 
copyright” and accepted the invitation of the 
United States to hold the first session of the 
Group in Washington in the fall of 1969. At 
the same time, the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee accepted in principle the proposal to 
amend the Universal Convention to suspend 
the so-called “Berne safeguard clause” to 
permit developing countries to leave the Berne 
Union without retaliatory sanctions. For this 
purpose it established a subcommittee to study 
the problems posed by this proposal, including 
“whether any link between the Berne Union 
and the ucc could or should be substituted for 
the safeguard clause.” Barbara A. Ringer, the 
Assistant Register, was a U.S. delegate at both 
meetings, and the Register of Copyrights was 
Head of the U.S. Delegation at the June sub- 
committee meeting. 

Vital issues affecting the future of interna- 
tional copyright were involved in both meet- 
ings, and in the discussions and exchanges 
surrounding them. The fate of the Stockholm 
Protocol was at stake, as was the future inter- 
relationship between the Berne and Universal 
Conventions. In the final analysis, the basic 
problem was how to offer concessions to devel- 
oping countries in the copyright field without 
eroding traditional copyright concepts and 
without destroying the equilibrium between 
the two conventions. The results of the suc- 
cessful Washington meeting of the Joint Study 
Group in September—October 1969 indicate 
that this problem is on the way to a solution. 

There were three other international meet- 
ings of importance dealing with copyright and 
related subjects. 

On July 1, 1968, a Committee of Experts 
on the Photographic Reproduction of Pro- 
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tected Works met at Paris under the joint 
auspices of uNEsco and the United Interna- 
tional Bureaux for the Protection of Intellec- 
tual Property (sirpt). The participants, 
invited in their private capacities, were na- 
tionals of 12 member countries of UNESCO or 
BiRPI. Melville Nimmer, professor of law at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Gerald J. Sophar, executive director of the 
Committee to Investigate Copyright Problems, 
attended from the United States. 

After an examination and discussion of the 
copyright problems raised by the reproduction 
of works by photocopying and analogous proc- 
esses, the Committee pointed out that it is the 
role of national legislation to prescribe the 
conditions for reproduction. The Committee 
adopted a number of recommendations, in- 
cluding the suggestion that nonprofitmaking 
libraries be allowed to “provide one copy free 
of copyright for each user provided that such 
copy, in the case of a periodical, shall not be 
more than a single article, and, in the case of 
a book, not more than a reasonable portion.” 

On September 23, 1968, a Committee of 
Experts on Translators’ Rights from 15 coun- 
tries was convened in Paris by the Director- 
General of UNEsco to study the situation of 
translators in law and in practice. Attending 
from the United States was Walter J. Deren- 
berg, executive director of the Copyright So- 
ciety of the U.S.A. The Committee, after 
considering the various problems affecting 
translators, recommended that due account be 
taken in national legislation and international 
conventions of certain principles, including the 
concept that, “as a general rule and for copy- 
right purposes,” a translation be regarded as 
“made under a contract for commissioned 
work, and not as a service contract.” Another 
principle recommended by the Committee was 
that it “should be acknowledged that, even in 
the case of a lack of the author’s permission, 
the translator (or his assigns) may prohibit 
the use of his own translation and that, if he 
has carried out an unauthorized translation in 
good faith, he is not liable to any penalty, with- 
out prejudice for the original author to 
prohibit the use of the translation.” 
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A conference under the auspices of BIRPI 
was held in Geneva in October 1968 to dis- 
cuss problems of copyright and neighboring 
rights in the field of communications satel- 
lites. The Assistant Register of Copyrights was 
the U.S. delegate, and there were several 
American observers representing broadcasting 
and copyright interests. 

Australia became a party to the Universal 
Copyright Convention effective May 1, 1969, 
and Malta and Tunisia acceded to it effec- 
tive November 19, 1968, and June 19, 1969, 
respectively. In addition, Tunisia acceded to 
Protocols 1, 2, and 3. There are now 58 mem- 
bers of the Universal Copyright Convention. 

The nations of Swaziland and Equatorial 
Guinea achieved independence, and the pres- 


ent status of their copyright relations with the 
United States is unclear. 

No additional countries adhered to the 
Berne Convention for the Protection of Liter- 
ary and Artistic Works in fiscal 1969, but it 
was learned in August 1968 that Malta 
had acceded to it on May 29, bringing the 
number of members to 59. The International 
Convention for the Protection of Performers, 
Producers of Phonograms and Broadcasting 
Organizations, commonly known as_ the 
Neighboring Rights Convention, remained 
unchanged with 10 members. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ABRAHAM L. KAMINSTEIN 
Register of Copyrights 


International Copyright Relations of the United States as of June 30, 1969 


This table shows the status of United States copyright relations with other independent countries 


of the world. The following code is used: 








UCC Party to the Universal Copyright Convention, as is the United States. 
BAC Party to the Buenos Aires Convention of 1910, as is the United States. 
Bilateral Bilateral copyright relations with the United States by virtue of a proclamation or treaty. 
Unclear Became independent since 1943. Has not established copyright relations with the United 
States, but may be honoring obligations incurred under former political status. 
None No copyright relations with the United States. 
Country Status of copyright relations Country Status of copyright relations 
Afghanistan None. Central African 
ee ee None ee Unclear 
ee Unclear a ee Unclear 
re UCC. ee Unclear. 
Argentina ..... UCC, BAC, Bilateral. aaa UCC, BAC, Bilateral. 
re Bilateral. WR 6 4 ue 6 es Bilateral. 
ee UCC, Bilateral. oo BAC. 
ee Unclear. Congo (Brazzaville) . Unclear. 
ee UCC, Bilateral. Congo (Kinshasa). . Unclear. 
a None. Gosta Rica. 2. i... UCC, BAC, Bilateral. 
_ _,. are ee BAC. SL create. Mote Sere UCC, Bilateral. 
Botswana ..... Unclear. RN 4. cigs; so o0rd Unclear. 
Me asks £ aOs UCC, BAC, Bilateral Czechoslovakia . . . UCC, Bilateral. 
a. None Dahomey ..... Unclear. 
OS Sa Unclear Denmark ..... UCC, Bilateral. 
ee Unclear Dominican Republic. BAC. 
Cambodia ...... UCC. SIN Sek: ac UCC, BAC. 
Cameroon ..... Unclear. El Salvador Bilateral by virtue of Mexico 
Ns 8 PRS UCC, Bilateral. 
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Country Status of copyright relations Country Status of copyright relations 
Equatorial Guinea Unclear. ae Unclear 

eee ee None. eee ts oe. None. 

i ee UCC, Bilateral. Netherlands UCC, Bilateral. 

Premee. 2. 2 cs UCC, Bilateral. New Zealand. . . . UCC , Bilateral. 

COs. cee ae Unclear. Nicaragua .. . UCC, BAC. 
ee Unclear. ee ae Bk me Unclear 
GOON... 6s Bilateral ; UCC with Federal ee ucc. 

Republic of Germany. Norway .... UCC, Bilateral. 
ee ee ucc. Pakistan... . ucc. 
ee UCC, Bilateral. pS ae UCC, BAC 
Guatemala. .... UCC, BAC. Paraguay ... UCC, BAC 
ae Unclear. ae ee UCC, BAC. 
os i I Unclear. Philippines . . . Bilateral; UCC status 
ere eee UCC, BAC. undetermined. 
Holy See (Vatican UCC. Polma@...... Bilateral. 

City). Portge).. . . UCC, Bilateral. 
po ee BAC. Rumania... . Bilateral. 
Hungary. ..... Bilateral. Rwanda... . Unclear 
| ee ee ucc. San Marino None 
ee ar ee UCC, Bilateral. Saudi Arabia . . None 
Indonesia ..... Unclear. Senegal .... Unclear. 
ak a eae None. Sierra Leone . . . . Unclear 
(ore None. Singapore .. . Unclear 
ee UCC, Bilateral. Somalia .... Unclear 
Le ee UCC, Bilateral. South Africa Bilateral 
ee ee ee UCC, Bilateral. Southern Yemen Unclear. 

Ivory Coast Unclear. Soviet Union . . . . None. 
po ere Unclear. ee eee UCC, Bilateral. 
Cee ucc. ee Unclear. 
| Unclear. Swaziland ... Unclear. 
a UCC. Sweden .... UCC, Bilateral. 
MENS oa aoe a Unclear. Switzerland UCC, Bilateral. 
WN 6s eee Unclear. Pe 6) ahs Unclear 

BMS Gs <8 & es UCC. Tanzania ... Unclear 
ee UCC. Thailand. ... Bilateral 

ag <i Unclear. i. Crea Unclear 
J ae UCC. Trinidad and 

SS ee Unclear. Tobago ... Unclear 
Liechtenstein. . . . UCC. Tele . we ucc. 
Luxembourg . . . . UCC, Bilateral. i. ee None 
Madagascar... . . Unclear. Uganda .... Unclear 
eee ee rs uCC. United Arab Republic 

Malaysia. ..... Unclear. (Egypt) . . None. 

Maldive Islands. . . Unclear. United Kingdom UCC, Bilateral. 
MM 6 & Shea a Unclear. Upper Volta . . . . Unclear. 

nn st oe ae ~ UCC. Uruguay... . BAC. 
Mauritania. ... . Unclear. Venezuela .. . ucc. 
Mauritius. . ... . Unclear. Vite . ws Unclear. 
Mexico ...... UCC, BAC, Bilateral. Western Samoa . . . Unclear. 
Monaco...... UCC, Bilateral. pee None. 
ee Unclear. Yugoslavia... ucc. 

Muscat and Oman None. Zemme we UCC. 
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Total Registrations, 1870-1969' 


CONGRESS, 1969 





1870 


_.. ee 


1872 


cad, 
Res pa; 


1875 


eee 


ae 


1878 
1879 
1880 


eae 


1882 
1883 


ee oS 


ee 


1886... 
1887 . . 


1888 


1889 . . 
Sass as 


1891 


1892. . 


1893 
1894 


eee 


ess 


1897 


DW = -s) 
ee 
ee 


ae 
Ee oes 
i903... 





op ee ae 103, 130 
ee eee ee 113, 374 
ER e te lis-tes . 117, 704 
WE tele fee Se 123, 829 
oe a en 119, 742 
A ee eer 120, 131 
SOE a germ oar ae 109, 074 
| es re 115, 198 
| nS ee ee ea 120, 931 
ee ae 119, 495 
a 123, 154 
NASA ane 115, 193 
oe gs ae ea eee 115, 967 
de ee ee 111, 438 
oe ee ee 106, 728 
coe i Ro a 113, 003 
oo er 126, 562 
| ee ne 135, 280 
a ee ee 138, 633 
SE ee 148, 946 
al. ee ee 162, 694 
oO a ee 165, 848 
eS a . 177, 635 
on i ee 184, 000 
ae . « Se 
nig < 15) ko 8 161, 959 
MLS? ANG aoa ts oe 172. 792 
Ss Sami SS Se 164, 642 
$C a ee 151, 735 
ae 137, 424 
a ee eee ee 139, 047 
ces oe ee . 142,031 
ne a a 156, 962 
fo et or eee 154, 424 





Rial wwe 2d er see 173, 135 


$e cdi ete 202, 144 
ane ee ere 230, 215 


ig Si eer 201, 190 





1 Figures from 1870 through 1897 are for the calendar year; figures for 1898 and later are for the fiscal year. 
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Registrations by Subject Matter Classes, Fiscal Years 1965-69 








Class Subject matter of copyright 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
A Books (including pamphlets, leaflets, etc.) . . . . 176,098 77,300 980,910 85,189 83,603 
B Furodeomy Ge ee Ce 178,307 77,963 81,647 81,773 80, 706 
(BB) Contributions to newspapers and periodi- 
ar ak erie Ue ea ale eratcan ty a oe 2, 095 1,717 1, 696 2, 026 1, 676 
Cc Lectures, sermons, addresses .......... 848 911 996 1, 050 1, 155 
D Dramatic or dramatico-musical compositions . . . 3, 343 3, 215 3, 371 3, 214 3, 213 
E Vg ere er ee 80,881 76,805 79,291 80,479 83,608 
F PO 3 be eee be ee ee ea woe ek , 3, 262 1, 933 2, 840 2, 560 2, 024 
G Works of art, models, or designs. . . . .... : 5, 735 5, 164 4, 855 5, 236 5, 630 
H Reproductions of works of art. ......... 3, 241 2, 595 2, 586 2, 785 2, 489 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or tech- 
SPINE, 4 he eae Se ele Oe 1, 239 867 695 628 552 
p PO se ss ee ee ear Sara ete a 860 677 722 734 936 
K Prints and pictorial illustrations . . . ...... 2, 927 3, 081 2, 740 3, 109 2, 837 
(KK) Commercial prints and labels . . . . . 7, 509 6, 285 5, 862 5, 972 4, 798 
L Motion-picture photoplays ........... 2, 536 1, 983 1, 771 1, 450 1, 066 
M_ Motion pictures not photoplays ......... 1, 216 906 925 1, 472 1, 298 
R Renewals of all classes 


i ala LAS, 2 eae! ee 23,520 25,464 23,499 25,774 25,667 





OE ee ae ee a Oe Ora es ead 1 293,617 286,866 294,406 303,451 301, 258 








Adjusted figure. 


Number of Articles Deposited, Fiscal Years 1965-69 








Class Subject matter of copyright 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

A Books (including pamphlets, leaflets, etc.) . . . . 1! 150,453 152,632 159,954 168,452 164, 958 

B PREG Se <6 eerie oe iere aka a . . . 156,092 155,382 162,763 162,988 160, 707 
(BB) Contributions to newspapers and periodi- 

MS 7a Var ve. ant tetra nat Mg ty arene ee eet , 2, 095 1, 717 1, 696 2, 026 1, 676 

Cc Lectures, sermons, addresses... ....2..-. 848 911 996 1, 050 1, 155 

D Dramatic or dramatico-musical compositions . . . 3, 816 3, 590 3, 780 3, 599 3, 563 

E res CUD 6 ree we RR 1 102,548 97,622 101,071 101,704 103, 164 

F ee a ee ee ee eee ee 6, 523 3, 863 5, 680 5, 120 4, 047 

G Works of art, models, or designs. . . ...... 10, 196 9, 123 8, 549 9, 016 9, 688 

H Reproductions of works of art. . . ....... 6, 482 5, 120 5, 122 5, 440 4, 811 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or technical 

Sk reds 9 ee Se ee ee ere 1, 925 1, 369 1,075 992 839 

J Pa aS a OS ST BR ea 1, 460 1, 109 1, 186 1, 239 1, 565 

K Prints and pictorial illustrations . . ....... 15,854 6, 162 5, 453 6, 212 5, 671 

(KK) Commercial prints and labels . . . . . 115,017. 12,570 11,707 11,909 9, 595 

L Motion-picture photoplays ........... 5, 034 3, 886 3, 469 2, 828 2, 100 

M Motion pictures not photoplays ......... 1 2, 258 1, 742 i 70 2, 841 2, 471 





ee a ee ee ee ee ee a ee 1 470,601 456,798 474,226 485,416 476,010 





1 Adjusted figure. 


365-987 O-70-8 
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Number of Articles Transferred to Other Departments of the Library of Congress, 
Fiscal Years 1965-69 * 











Class Subject matter of articles transferred 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

A Books (including pamphlets, leaflets, etc.) . . . . . 68,218 68,470 66,046 105,329 90,435 

B er ee et ea 162,194 164,522 169,963 172,193 169, 671 
(BB) Contributions to newspapers and period- 

er orate ore ae ere ee 2, 095 1,717 1, 696 2, 026 1, 676 

Cc Lectures, sermons, addresses. . . . . 1... ee 0 0 0 0 0 

D___sDramatic or dramatico-musical compositions. . . . 356 816 394 313 221 

E eee ee ee ee 25,081 23,847 23,430 24,485 25,021 

F Re ee a ee ae 6, 523 3, 994 5, 697 5, ia7 4, 102 

G Works of art, models, or designs ......... 204 177 234 160 173 

H Reproductions of works ofart .......... 296 545 444 598 714 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or tech- 

ee oe eee 0 142 0 2 2 

5 oS, ee ae eee 2 8 44 37 28 

K _s Prints and pictorial illustrations ......... 81 257 464 643 819 

(KK) Commercial prints and labels .... . 9 8 57 38 350 

L Motion-picture photoplays ........... 559 230 294 88 52 

M_ Motion pictures not photoplays ......... 217 414 280 746 132 

MN?! Sey alles Hackney el aA ene 265, 835 265,147 269,043 311,785 293, 396 





1 Extra copies received with deposits and gift copies are included in these figures. This is the reason that 
in some categories the number of articles transferred exceeds the number of articles deposited, as shown in the 
preceding chart. 


Summary of Copyright Business, Fiscal Year 1969 





Se a a a ae er oe ee $452, 748. 97 
eas pepenete Faby 1, S500 40 Fume SO, TSG) tt ee te es 2, 011, 372. 76 


No cates “wha net a ae 2, 464, 121. 73 
NR oe eI Pe SPs gs (oe os ei le Lie ae.a eo $87, 598. 07 


NR Zoro Gca fs x Sls) Fe ea Bd Sow Scare aR 2, 949. 89 
ann INES UNAS) ss. Sl elle Siew. oe oe ee es 1, 870, 476. 71 
Balance carried over July 1, 1969: 

Fees earned in June 1969 but not deposited until July 

ce A SS A IS SO See a $168, 832, 84 

Unfinished business balance... ........2.2. 77, 231. 60 

Oe ee 254, 802. 00 

Ce ee 2 ae ane he ee 2, 230. 62 


503, 097. 06 


2, 464, 121. 73 
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Summary of Copyright Business, Fiscal Year 1969 ~ sntinued 





Registrations Fees earned 














Petes Gas WD... tt ee CRS 191,526 $1, 149, 156.00 
Pup GU WER SE® 6g he ee eee 7 28. 00 
ee eee ee ee ee 4, 287 25, 722. 00 
Pree ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 69, 209 415, 254. 00 
oN ee ee ee eee gr eee 25, 667 102, 668. 00 
ee I Fe ak 6 er a en ee ee we 290,696 1, 692, 828.00 
Registrations made under provisions of law permitting registration without 
payment of fee for certain works of foreign origin. . . ........-. 10, 562 
Se I G8 ay & ee ee a Ge a wt er & Peewee 301, 258 
ETE II oe OW Ge eee. + Sw are eee @ rae ee 46, 038. 50 
Fees for indexing transfers of proprietorship... 2... 2. eee ee ete te eee es 31, 141. 00 
Fees for recording notices of intention towse 2... 1 1 1 et tt tt tt te tt 198. 50 
are ee a a ee ee ee ee 20, 923. 00 
EO ga ye ela, ee ae wer ae Blea aa erene es 6, 132. 50 
Tara eck eee af and (eat 6 eud ee et eran a i 6. Slaten es 72, 585. 00 
SRN) «4k br ea & SSS a ee ee eee Oe, ba eel we eee ae 9, 984. 80 
"FOGG See GUCNIVG CE SCQMIFAUIONR ct CC 187, 003. 30 
eee ee a ee ee a ee a a ot ot bs . « 1,879, 831. 30 





1These claims were received in the Copyright Office before the increase of fee rates in November 1965. 


Gross Cash Receipts, Fees, and Registrations, Fiscal Years 1965-69 








Increase or 

Fiscal year Gross receipts Fees earned Registrations decrease in 

registrations 

ni COO ae ae a eee $1, 274, 813.94 $1, 208, 014. 66 293, 617 +14, 630 
a ee oe ae ee ee 1, 624, 081. 45 1, 470, 249. 12 286, 866 —6, 751 
MO Ge dee Seo eae wee erate a 1, 892, 419. 54 1, 812, 036. 15 294, 406 +7, 540 
ne ee ee ee ee ee 1, 940, 758. 60 1, 865, 488. 82 303, 451 +9, 045 
ae rere re ere eee on 2, O11, 372. 76 1, 879, 831. 30 301, 258 —2, 193 





TE he kh ee a $8, 743,446.29 $8, 235, 620. 05 1, 479, 598 






































Appendix I 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
TRUST FUND BOARD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


MEMBERSHIP. Members of the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board at the end of the 
year were: 


Ex Officio 


David M. Kennedy, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Chairman; L. Quincy Mumford, 
Librarian of Congress, Secretary; and Rep- 
resentative Samuel N. Friedel, Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on the Library. 


Appointive 


Mrs. Charles William Engelhard, Jr. (term 
ends March 8, 1970); and Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr. (term ends March 18, 1973). 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD: The Board did not 
meet in fiscal 1969. 


INCREASE IN INVESTMENTS. Contributions of 
$50 each were received from Olin Dows and 
from Mrs. Joan F. Kahn to augment the en- 


dowment of the Friends of Music in the 
Library of Congress. 

The permanent loan fund deposited in the 
Treasury amounted to $5,246,791.50 on 
June 30, 1968. It was increased to $5,246,- 
891.50 by the above gifts. With the addition of 
the $20,000 in the Gertrude M. Hubbard be- 
quest, the grand total of the trust funds on 
June 30, 1969, was $5,266,891.50. 


ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED BY FUNDS HELD BY THE 
BOARD. In the fiscal year 1969 the income from 
these funds supported a variety of activities 
and services that would not otherwise have 
been possible. These included bibliographic 
services, an exhibition of photographs on his- 
toric American buildings, the 21st National 
Exhibition of Prints, a lecture on American 
music history, and the reproduction of manu- 
script sources on American history in Euro- 
pean archives. Extensive series of concerts and 


Summary of Income and Obligations ?* 














Permanent Investment 
loan accounts 2 account Total 
Unobligated funds carried forward from fiscal 1968 $280, 396. 25 $5, 161. 47 $285, 557. 72 
BU GIN NO eek oe KS Ke we S 210, 673. 58 21, 757. 23 232, 430. 81 
Available for obligation, fiscal 1969 ......... 491, 069. 83 26, 918. 70 517, 988. 53 
Obligations, fecal I9G5 2 www ttt ttt ttt te 181, 588, 17 12, 224. 01 193, 812. 18 
Carried forward to fiscal 1970... ........ 309, 481. 66 14, 694. 69 324, 176. 35 





1 See appendix 10 for a detailed statement on the trust funds. 
? Includes income and obligations, Gertrude M. Hubbard bequest. 
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literary programs were presented in the Cool- 
idge Auditorium, and concerts were also 
supported in five widely scattered cities. Con- 
sultant services were provided in the Hispanic 
Foundation and the poetry and literature pro- 
gram, and special assistance was given in cat- 
aloging music and Hispanic materials and 


in the Braille music library and other programs 
for the blind, Several musical compositions 
were commissioned, and music, prints, and 
Hispanic and Slavic materials were purchased 
for the Library’s collections. Chairs were main- 
tained in American history, music, and poetry 
in the English language. 














Appendix 2 


ACQUISITIONS AND 
ACQUISITIONS WORK 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LIBRARY 





Total pieces, Additions, Withdrawals, Total pieces, 
1969 








June 30, 1968 1969 June 30, 1969 
Volumes and pamphlets .... . ~ ee + + 14,479, 171 367, 156 10 14, 846, 317 
Bound newspaper volumes ..... . er a 132, 113 203 2, 089 130, 227 
Newspapers on microfilm (reels). . . . . .. 184, 065 13, 191 197, 256 
Manuscripts (pieces). . . ........ . 29,145,621 467, 008 40, 536 29, 572, 093 
A ee et 77, 048 8, 275 3, 277, 665 
Mioro-opegues 2... ww tt Been 307, 275 10, 798 318, 073 
Microfiche . ee ee ee ee : 50, 169 49, 654 99, 823 
Microfilm (reels and strips). . ....... 296, 214 33, 433 329, 647 
Motion pictures (reels)... ........ 92, 450 4, 549 96, 999 
Music (volumes and pieces). . . . ..... 3,296,829 19, 799 3, 316, 628 
Recordings 
MN 5 ie ee ee ae, cs @ co es 225, 249 16, 679 241, 928 
go i eee ee ee ; 20, 613 4, 023 24, 636 
Books for the blind 
Raised characters (volumes) ..... : 1, 114, 869 38, 277 1, 153, 146 
Talking books (containers) ....... 1, 622, 965 377, 619 2, 000, 584 
Books on magnetic tape ........ 12, 543 1, 423 13, 966 
Prints and drawings (pieces) ah fee te 176, 227 1, 086 870 176, 443 
Photographic negatives, prints, and slides. . . 3, 066, 963 5, 475 2, 206 3, 070, 232 
Es eee ee 1k ae le eo he (ey 39, 358 822 40, 180 
Other (broadsides, photocopies, nonpictorial 
material, photostats, etc.) ........ 991, 772 633 7,715 984, 690 
, ee ee rer 1, 488, 876 61, 701 59, 890, 533 
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RECEIPTS BY SOURCE 











Pieces, 1968 Pieces, 1969 
By purchase 
Funds appropriated to the Library of Congress 
Dome Soeriqhe Old. .......2 286 sss 40, 613 24, 966 
Books for the Law Library ara er ae 59, 811 61, 841 
Books for the general collections . . 464, 323 524, 652 
Copyright Office ; 2, 364 §, 755 
Legislative Reference Sistine , 104, 213 112, 667 
Preservation of motion pictures 270 22 
Pu aeene . 3S So Ses 84, 138 82, 464 
Salaries and expenses, Library of Cugien 
Reprints and books for office use 793 2, 362 
Microfilm of deteriorating materials . 25, 538 25, 831 
Funds transferred from other Government agencies 
Aerospace Technology Division . 183, 476 152, 735 
Defense Research Division ; 2, 514 7,697 
Higher Education Act, Title I-C . 95, 001 101, 789 
Other working funds 2, 646 3, 872 
Gift funds 
American Film Institute . P 10 
American Library Association for Netinal tain Catalog 500 
Babine Fund . 6 5 
Benjamin Fund . 17 
Carnegie Fund eee 4 7 
Council on Library Resources for manmacript copying 2 
Contemporary Prints Fund . 1 
Ford Foundation 500 1 
Friends of Music 6 
Gulbenkian Foundation 8 
Heineman Foundation . . 16 19 
Hubbard Fund . 10 2 
Huntington Fund . 102 97 
Indic Cataloging Fund 2b 
Israeli Cataloging Fund ........ 8 
Lindberg Fund ....... 2 2 
Mearns Fund . 1 
Mellon Fund . 29 1 
Miller Fund 71 4 
Pennell Fund . , 624 91 
Photoduplication revolving fond 143 33 
Rosenwald Fund 8 28 
Sobiloff Fund S 6 
Stern Fund 120 
Stern Memorial . 51 
Whitman Collections 52 
Whittall Foundation . 12 
Wilbur Fund . 212 184 
Total 1 1, 068, 077 1, 105, 299 
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RECEIPTS BY SOURCE—Continued 
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Pieces, 1968 


Pieces, 1969 





By virtue of law 


Books for the blind 






































eee es ae ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 9, 988 8, 211 
MR oe 0. den eee eee ee ane ae ee eae 485, 416 4u., 010 
ee ee eee Se eee Se eh Se ee ae ee oe 971, 744 872, 754 
ar a en eee eae Bere Oe ares or ete oe so 1, 467, 148 1, 366, 975 
By official donation 
ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee a ee ae ee ee 4, 053 6, 626 
Se OU Oh os ee a cee Sk ae eS hed WR 139, 641 210, 672 
ee ee er ee 2, 599, 421 2, 607, 994 
BO 6S EER EOS SSS Oe CR ER Se 2, 743, 115 2, 825, 292 
By exchange 
Ns ea Oe UE ae = Se ee ea ee 2 15, 493 17, 422 
International, including foreign governments ..........4.4+. 472, 844 516, 070 
WE eGo Ook a TRS Seber de Be a & ee eran 488, 337 533, 492 
By gift from individual and unofficial sources . . . . 2... 2. ee ee 2, 531, 140 910, 536 
Be ee ae ae ee ae ee ee eee 2 8, 297, 817 6, 741, 594 
1 Adjusted to include reprints and books for office use and microfilm of deteriorating materials. 
2 Corrected figure. 
OUTGOING PIECES? 
1968 1969 
PI a 60.25 8 SoS Be Beene, eile eee era arte 1, 260, 424 1, 318, 644 
he OU ee ae ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee 79, 343 212, 432 
Peer Ce eee ee eee eee 384, 106 461, 280 
Me I 8. ai. Sot ela: ede. Kea, Be eer el Rete cesetrahte aa ae 2, 488, 169 2, 805, 489 
Bo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er 4, 212, 042 4, 797, 845 





1 Duplicates, other materials not needed for the Library collections, and depository sets and exchange 


copies of U.S. Government publications are included. 
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ACQUISITIONS ACTIVITIES, LAW LIBRARY 








1968 1969 
TIN eS tN com cl Fag eevee eh dae we 3, 390 4, 470 
ES Pet sR eee ein a! ae ew ee ew a, 28, 090 34, 928 
Recommendations made for acquisitions ......... 6... eee eee 4, 500 2, 481 
RO he aie a ec ra 1, 354, 675 1, 261, 791 





ACQUISITIONS ACTIVITIES, REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 








1968 1969 
cme gage td gues Hae ayn ew RPT aya we eee, 47, 154 41, 658 
I ea ee ee Feo ks Ses Se, ajuk bar ea lw ea oe 96, 739 137, 722 
Items recommended for acquisitions . .... . PFs By Ve. be Mla ee ea 94, 906 141, 101 
Oe eer a Neg On 68 A) ony, Ves ka ete a, a a 2, 811, 613 2, 564, 415 


Re ace ace ee ae en ae eee ae ee 3, 288, 485 3, 027, 599 














Appendix 3 


CATALOGING AND MAINTENANCE 
OF CATALOGS 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 











1968 1969 

Serials 

TU II 63sec eee gs eat Ce ig A ae Se we Gee Se men eeee 1, 723, 254 1, 571, 545 

Volumes added to classified collections . . . ......+.628 ee eee 18, 941 29, 084 

-. S er erae a e e re e ee  e  e 1, 742, 195 1, 600, 629 

Descriptive cataloging 

Titles cataloged for which cards are printed. . . .... 1... ee eee 184, 785 215, 444 

ee eee ee ee ee ee 12, 925 13, 675 

ee IN 6.26, 5 ean Se ele eee eee ee 90, 596 108, 823 
Subject cataloging 

‘Tithes Clasifed and eibject headed 2. ww thew 179, 238 200, 373 

Titles shelflisted, classified collections ..........2.2888088 160, 333 191, 586 

Volumes shelflisted, classified collections ...... ieee ee 203, 926 245, 166 

See 3 ee SS re SS OT ee Se, 5, 490 11, 845 

eer Oe GE i ee eee eee es 6, 145 7, 387 

RP GI 9 sw ee ee SS eee See ere eee 3, 758 3, 228 
Decimal classification 

ee ee ee eee ee ee a er ee 71, 641 74, 366 
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GROWTH OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS GENERAL CATALOGS 





























Cards New cards __ Total cards, 
in catalogs, added, June 30, 
June 30, 1968 1969 1969 
ae en eer ee ee er ee 13, 808, 483 619, 967 14, 428, 450 
a eer rer 15, 742, 779 747, 330 16, 490, 109 
II a Dag ee a Sie Go Se! Us Se 13, 459, 195 511, 050 13, 970, 245 
Annotated Catalog of Children’s Books. . ........ 71, 514 21, 195 92, 709 
INO GE SOM OURS 5g ww ttt 30, 598 3, 568 34, 166 
Far Eastern Languages Catalog ........2....-. 196, 323 31, 972 228, 295 
I a pen ds) oe saa bua eee 2, 451, 459 90, 387 2, 541, 846 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections. . . . . 39, 216 3, 341 42, 557 
Ree: 1 BOTTA eS TS es 45, 799, 567 2, 028, 810 47, 828, 377 
GROWTH OF THE UNION CATALOG 
1968 1969 
Carps RECEIVED 
Main entry cards 
Emery of (lepers peimted cards... 6 wt tt ttt te 141, 494 166, 425 
Cards contributed by other libraries . . 2... 2... 1 1 ee we ee 12, 282, 665 2, 613, 224 
Cards typed for entries located through specific inquiry. ......... 1665 843 
Entries copied from regional union catalogs. .... . eee ee a 1145, 691 120, 603 
NET RE Bae ee ere Sigs, So rg sl be, a 4, wee tence ler aetllé 311 
Added-entry and cross-reference cards 
Library of Congress printed added-entry cards for personal and corporate 
I ee ee Eek ee alma ea &)6 os “eh 6 8 RD Oe 46, 229 52, 328 
Library of Congress printed cross-reference cards ......... 11, 222 10, 643 
Cross-reference cards made by Division staff ..........2.2.24.. 355 485 
Replacement cards 
Corrected and revised reprints for Library of Congress titles. ....... 6, 509 14, 655 
Corrected and revised Library of Congress added-entry cards ....... 2, 338 4, 443 
ee ae 12, 637, 479 2, 983, 649 
Carns in AuxitiaRy CATALOGS 
es gg Sg msg gg, a o'S: Gea Jay Sone SL e ee 300, 900 518, 740 
RR 55g 0 SOE os Da el Awe, wid cas Sav Oo AP 202, 365 220, 865 
TE a ee ra 135, 060 391, 000 
cee Sa 29, 730 43, 804 
5g 66g Gb. Sis eis. Wes aL Oe OS 39, 200 39, 200 
tg ft hee tgieting wR Va ia, aha aca. 4S €- 3a WA 746, 912 746, 912 
co a 34, 568 39, 150 
Ne ee ee 115, 945 16, 570 
Ge a a 11, 504, 680 2, 016, 241 





1 Corrected figure. 
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APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE CLASSIFIED COLLECTIONS? 











Added, 1968 Added, 1969 Total 

volumes, 

Titles Volumes Titles Volumes | June 30, 1969 
A ID a bisrte ce ey % ee ee-eeks 1, 605 6, 413 1, 599 5, 279 279, 389 
B-BJ I Clik: at, he va. ae are ew 4, 892 7, 114 4, 221 6, 133 120, 496 
Os - I ara en es ON. 7, 791 10, 324 8,888 11,939 330, 319 
Cc History, auxiliary sciences ...... 2, 584 4, 029 1, 940 3, 025 124, 832 
D History (except American) ..... . 15, 971 22, 31S 15,902 23, 066 557, 560 
E pe ee 1, 401 2, 880 1, 972 3,618 | 2 160,670 
F American Watery. ct 2, 758 4, 395 2, 967 4,877 | 2 241,495 
G Geography-anthropology. ...... 4, 552 6, 959 4, 874 7, 580 172, 874 
H eee eee 20, 088 37, 098 25,071 40,298 | 1, 355, 966 
J eee ee ee 4, 521 10, 422 6, 097 9, 951 518, 108 
K BM 50a) eG a Sno aye ae ee 4, 135 17, 357 6,069 17,297 35, 138 
L ae eer ae eer a 3, 691 8, 095 4, 773 7, 649 288, 705 
M DN ie ne ee eter Oem va ener 7, 697 14, 508 10,517 = 16, 921 399, 529 
N ee 5 36 oes er Se oe 6, 670 8, 787 7, 265 9, 340 183, 565 
P Language and literature ...... 45, 661 55, 446 46,172 57,893 | 1, 132,039 
Q ee rane ae ae ee ae ee ee 8, 801 16, 997 12,483 18,680 548, 928 
R CO ee eee ee ee ee 4, 145 7, 164 4,319 6, 588 224, 055 
S 0 ee ee ee ee 3, 365 5, 722 4, 694 5, 923 235, 892 
T ce ee ee a 12, 538 22, 368 12,084 20,414 643, 030 
U BOP “i kk we 1, 632 2, 958 1, 203 2, 080 117, 285 
Vv WEES o's o's ce “ec we we oH 699 1, 413 704 1, 323 66, 028 
Z ee ee eee ae 4, 185 9, 209 4, 575 9, 162 318, 934 
ee ee ae ae 9 23 21 475 
(ee ee ae 3 169,382 281, 982 188,412 289,057 | 8, 055, 312 











1 Totals do not include, among others, part of the Law collections, part of the Orientalia collections, and 
materials given preliminary cataloging and a broad classification. 

2 Statistics for Classes E and F were combined through fiscal 1966. At the end of fiscal 1967 an estimate 
was made of the total volumes in each class. The total volume figures are based on these estimates. 

3 Corrected figure. 











Appendix 4 


CARD DISTRIBUTION 





TOTAL INCOME FROM SALES OF CARDS AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 





Sales 


1968 


1969 





General oo , 
To U.S. Government eteden ? 


. $6, 435, 105.16 $5, 485, 005. 27 























307, 554. 28 277, 954. 19 
To foreign libraries . 271, 016. 06 266, 280. 92 
Total gross sales before credits and adjustments . 7, 013,675.50 6,029, 240. 38 
ANALysIs OF ToTAL INCOME 
Card sales (gross) 5, 168, 440.64 4, 172,402. 93 
Technical publications 150, 723. 86 132, 932. 67 
Nearprint publications ; 4,617.75 2, 874. 28 
National Union Catalog, including Motion ‘Fistures and Filmstrige, 
Music and Phonorecords, and National — = M eaae 
Masters . , et 1, 176,151.50 1, 208, 317. 00 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections | ; 16, 825. 00 16, 345. 00 
Library of Congress Catalog— Books: aya 267, 898. 00 243, 683. 50 
New Serial Titles oe Te 229, 018. 75 252, 685. 00 
Total gross sales before credits and adjustments . 7, 013,675.50 6,029, 240. 38 
U.S. 
Credit Government 
ADJUSTMENTS OF ToTAL SALES returns discount 
Cards . $55, 097. 32 $15, 610. 30 
Publications . 826. 35 539. 18 
Subscriptions 
National Union Catalog . ; er 6, 042. 50 5, 694. 34 
National Union Catalog of Menuserigt Collections , 15. 00 41. 81 
Library of Congress asian etd 1, 250. 00 1, 560. 05 
New Serial Titles . Se ae 795. 00 1, 642. 60 
Total . 64, 026. 17 25, 088. 28 —89, 114. 45 


Total net sales 


5, 940, 125. 93 
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CARDS DISTRIBUTED 


























1968 1969 
oe aS era e Aca: ken eee La oe ee ea ee 78, 767,377 63, 404, 123 
Cards distributed without charge 
Rapeey GF Gree GR. 5 wg ck ee ek ee eS 4, 276, 845 4, 984, 876 
ee ee ee eee eee er ee ee ee roe 1, 193, 743 1, 469, 416 
Other divisions in the Library of Congress ............44.4-. 677, 931 286, 823 
I ce te as ae nen Ok ew Ww he semaine ce we ace 22,775,896 28, 257, 528 
Participants in Public Law 480 Program ............2448-4 2, 130, 001 1, 181, 540 
I I a 6 can ce <a! ell aim <a 6-6: & otc Gene teem 12, 463 9, 536 
bce eens, Veen os2,iih CeO OT eR er ae ea eee ee 52, 484 62, 806 
US, Goverment TUN kk Eee 200, 194 178, 950 
IE he 6 aN ae ew! &- eI Oha le ee 102, 232 163, 240 
cna npe. cian $2 CORE OC Ge OM CE Ce er are ore 108, 503 239, 922 
Ue CI ORES 5 ck 6 oie be. wl ein ee eA EN 483, 907 611, 073 
Subscribers for revised series cards. . . .. 1... 1 ee ew we wees 3, 528 7, 934 
NS ee ha eo a Se Ne ee a Pack Se oa arene 32,017,727 37,453, 644 
ee GN 6 85S SSSR He WR 110, 785, 104 100, 857, 767 
CARD SALES, 1960 TO 1969 
Fiscal year Cards sold Gross revenue Net revenue 
Ms iG. elk nanny aes +O. ace ae ae” ee 32, 057,488 $1, 835, 762. 38 $1, 815, 313. 40 
Ee ee eee oe ere Be ee ee ee ae 35, 678, 496 2, 039, 674. 41 2, 012, 813. 73 
ME hei Se eat & oe ce te “| Sea een ee 42, 386, 314 2, 150, 371. 69 2, 126, 565. 65 
BO. Bae Koa St Re Bae eae . . 46,022, 022 2, 455, 058. 64 2, 422, 692. 83 
Se ee ee ee ee et Se eer a ee 52, 505, 637 3, 117, 322. 47 3, 076, 082. 56 
ony ee ee en ee ee eee oe ae er 61, 489, 201 3, 703, 565. 96 3, 652, 483. 51 
ee ee ee ee ee er ae 63, 214, 294 4, 008, 540. 64 3, 936, 075. 92 
DY ar a sap ae ace Greer ae a el ak 74, 503, 175 4, 934, 906. 25 4, 852, 670. 71 
ee ee ae ee ee ar re OF oe 78, 767, 377 5, 168, 440. 64 5, 091, 944. 04 
ee ee eer ee ee ee ee ee 63, 404, 123 4, 172, 402. 93 4, 101, 695. 31 
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PRINTING AND REPRINTING OF CATALOG CARDS 














1968 1969 

New titles printed: 
ES, Sta rela a cd Gai ate slw wi 6 Lee 8, oe hn ero, 144, 328 173, 853 
I Oe a ig one oe eT ue) 6: wel Su Vor lots Cale on Be ae 33, 020 40, 400 
ye Cpweremaent Miwarieserrics wk tt tt ttt 531 869 
ESP ae Le eee ee ee 852 988 
SE a ee ee eee ae 6, 080 4,493 
See eee ee eee ae ae ee ee 3, 680 2, 659 
sg i a ak le Se es 2 Se A ee BS 8, 563 12, 087 
Ea ee ae ee ee ee ee a 5, 365 2, 341 
ce ee en a a a nae a a es 664 743 
ee ee a ee ee 2, 520 2, 485 
NE SE ee ee eo ee ae ee ee ee er ee 205, 613 243, 576 
CREED 5 ois: a prise el ee eS es ws a 4 SP SR 66, 648 42, 168 
MEE I I OIE nko oa 6 a Oe ee |e c++. eee 667, 325 
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PHOTODUPLICATION 








Library of Congress All other orders! Total 
orders 
1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 
Photostat exposures 11, 000 8, 094 30, 176 23, 470 41, 176 31, 564 
Electrostatic prints 
Catalog cards 979, 884 599, 422 438,972 3,032,757 | 1,418,856 3,632,179 
Other material 
(Photoduplication 
Service) . 80, 919 35, 351 1, 183, 309 955, 286 | 1, 264, 228 990, 637 
Other neeutel ates 
divisions) . 1,986,285 2,816, 998 1,986,285 2,816,998 
Negative microfilm 
exposures 
Catalog cards 529, 946 653, 533 291, 678 45, 908 821, 624 699, 441 
Other material 477,799 22,473,441 | 10,047,535 8, 838, 817 | 10,525,334 11, 312, 258 
Positive microfilm (in feet) . 28, 770 8, 635 7, 732,516 5,658, 476 7,761,286 5,667,111 
Enlargement prints from 
microfilm 1, 341 617 11, 946 8, 541 13, 287 9, 158 
Photographic copy ona 
line negatives . . 1, 925 1, 936 8, 855 9, 341 10, 780 11, 277 
Photographic contact 
prints F 4, 729 3, 971 17, 993 14, 268 22, 722 18, 239 . 
Photographic projection 
prints . ; 325 846 18, 814 12, 014 19, 139 12, 860 
Photographic view 
negatives . 256 183 3 9 259 192 
Slides and tranaparencies 
(including color) 92 81 658 791 750 872 
Black line and blueprints 
(in square feet) . 1, 259 1, 498 14, 731 15, 582 15, 990 17, 080 
Offset plates 17 2 17 2 
Dry mounting and 
laminating . 488 404 20 225 508 629 











1 Library of Congress preservation orders are included in this category. 
2 Includes 379,000 exposures made in New Delhi, India. 
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READER SERVICES’ 























Bibliographies prepared 
Number of 
Number entries ? 
Reference Department Divisions 
General Reference and Bibliography ......... 39 13, 920 
CO ee ae ee re ae eae Te ee 10 $, 182 
See Os Ge iets g og esha 3) 6S) se mee > Rr) we 68 15, 741 
a ee Se ET ee ye a 
NS citreus WS am Bose ec Bows 2 3, 310 
RCE Wa et oor hae og, Por sero ay fee ee Se os 23 600 
EE TS Ie eee ee 1 1, 354 
ee 77 1, 033 
RE Satis hat Sis oie aio aan, a -8y di Sw ew 3 st 
Science and Technology ....... 20 28, 408 
an ne Sg MA 2A cee ree 
ct dp ih ee 24 14, 832 
IE oth as on kes a) eS) eo: onal a. BOR SS 
I es a See trae a ar eae ae 264 82, 350 
Ce 1S Ec ae ee 115 7, 678 
Law Library in the Capitol. ........... 
Co ee ee i aa a 
Genmd Tetnt—190) . ww ttt 379 90, 028 
Comparative totalsa—1968 ......... 340 76, 268 
ee ere een eee oe 367 71, 391 
eg ae eer ae 309 65, 243 
Pe ink hat See e216 is. tole Ara eS 301 4 75, 657 





1 See appendix 7 for complete statistics for the Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, which 
are not included here. Also not included here are statistics for the Legislative Reference Service, which 
answered 140,267 inquiries for Members and committees of Congress in fiscal 1969. 

2 Includes entries for continuing bibliographies. 
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Circulation of volumes and Direct reference services 
other units 
For use within By 
the Library Outside loans 3 In person correspondence By telephone Total 
94, 441 18, 583 46, 131 159, 155 
91, 723 &, 355 8, 861 4, 357 2, 627 15, 845 
63 39 3, 609 1, 828 6, 003 11, 440 
252, 272 20, 080 55, 018 107, 349 182, 447 
101, 399 868 12, 498 1, 748 8, 251 22, 497 
42, 322 1, 893 11, 258 7, 546 20, 253 39, 057 
56, 369 7, 748 20, 389 1, 339 24, 480 46, 208 
31, 659 4, 323 15, 106 6, 368 12, 568 34, 042 
32, 051 1 4, 364 869 8, 002 13, 235 
36, 524 40 6, 849 10, 499 5, 193 22, 541 
306, 839 19, 565 Si, 335 1,118 24, 709 77, 160 
59, 311 1, 491 17, 072 3, 227 22, 599 42, 898 
1, 166, 526 1, 839 58, 356 10, 598 14, 842 83, 796 
1, 924, 786 252, 272 324, 216 123, 098 303, 007 750, 321 
525, 692 9, 600 104, 051 1, 456 5, 705 111, 212 
36, 175 5, 106 30, 402 8, 226 38, 628 
100 30 112 44, 628 107, 355 152, 095 
2, 486, 753 257, 378 458, 781 169, 182 424, 293 1, 052, 256 
2, 453, 440 258, 573 426, 939 135, 362 412, 476 974, 777 
2, 334, 124 245, 993 366, 245 141, 732 390, 377 898, 354 
2, 191, 322 246, 756 345, 779 154, 080 382, 145 882, 004 
451, 866, 113 226, 617 337, 680 141, 975 405, 149 884, 804 
3 All loans except those made by the Law Library in the Capitol are made by the Loan Division; figures 
for other divisions (shown in italics) represent materials selected for loan. 
4 Adjusted figure. 
5 Main Reading Room closed for renovation. 














Appendix 7 


SERVICES TO THE BLIND 
AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 














1968 1969 
NATIONAL PROGRAM 
Sound reproducers 
Talking-book machines purchased . . . . . 2... 1 ee ee eee 50, 000 40, 000 
aemmgwouk macuimesncpaired 2... wt tt et ttt 14, 000 20, 600 
Tape cassette players purchased . 9, 750 
Acquisition of books 
en a ae a a ea 585 624 
Dempaetiotape Utes received 0... 0.0 ttt tt tee eee 440 461 
Press-braille titles ordered . ........ eae) Racavie, Deine manne tate 339 314 
Press-braille musical scores and texts received. . .........-. 7, 105 4, 420 
Handcopied-braille titles received Diba Sacta lite? aXe.) oe 8 ares. 471 504 
Handcopied-braille musical scores and texts received . . . ...... 60 552 
Braille training 
Instruction in literary braille transcribing 
eID an oak Gs ga ig hk a. wi a tere er we 319 389 
Lessons and tests corrected... ........ err ee ae ee 3, 821 3, 782 
en ene LE ae 742 701 
Instruction in braille proofreading 
RY INI Pres) a ae 6 6 0k a Oy. ele Ue la 99 132 
a er ae ; 960 1, 181 
II Ss Ss, oe. See Wie, 2k 14 24 
Circulation (all regional libraries) 
Talking-book containers .......... ON tw.teia tn. aoe 4, 931, 200 
NNN aa ag as Sa) cay (at (6S wir wee aes Cav Cw eS 256, 500 299, 100 
MINE ser 5 oak ew. 68, 0 ere ee 527, 300 498, 800 
ee me 5, 729, 100 
Active readers 
Ne coat oh aig eean hiv roid te 9:. <a. My, 6k a eee 1114, 640 132, 660 
Magnetic-tape ....... Fics teen fiai-kai ae Shek o: weet, Ea) eee igo 11, 330 13, 680 
DD oh aie Geb gs eens sig cer sie SOG ale ee een 16, 290 19, 150 
REGIONAL LiBRARY IN LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Circulation 
EI oo Sh Se Rg gs lala ged Ree 47, 400 65, 200 
In eer a ee ae ee 52, 200 69, 200 
wo ee ne an ee re 38, 000 51, 500 
Active readers 
Die Ne eat sta de a ad ddl a Aa 2 3, 320 21, 180 
NNN Sig's iss) Kp g oS a Pia ar tains ne we ee 3, 580 3, 950 
ee ee ae ae ee bond pcrlal Ge. povae woe aaa: hee 1, 800 4,170 





1 Corrected figure. 


? Includes physically handicapped readers who could not be promptly served by their regional libraries; 


in 1969 more regional libraries began serving physically handicapped readers. 











Appendix 8 


PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION 














1968 1969 
In OriGINAL Form 
Books 
Volumes bound or rebound (except rare books) . 153, 000 178, 306 
Rare books bound, rebound, restored, reconditioned . 6, 710 6, 412 
Total volumes 159, 710 184, 718 
Nonbook materials 
Manuscripts preserved or restored . . 88, 797 70, 648 
Maps preserved or restored... ....... 41, 665 49, 658 
Prints and photographs preserved or restored 26, 395 13, 524 
Total mombeen ew kk ct es 156, 857 133, 830 


In OTHER Forms 
Brittle books and serials converted to microfilm (exposures) . 
Newspapers and periodicals converted to microfilm (exposures) 
Retrospective materials ' 
Current materials . j 
Nitrate still-picture negatives converted ¢ to snfety- bene negutives ; 
Nitrate motion pictures replaced by or converted to safety-base film (feet) . 
Positive copies of motion pictures made from acetate negatives of paper prints 
(feet) F 
Sound yeverdiags (discs) onneued: to magnetle cape : 


574, 293 1, 120, 159 


1,541,896 1, 664, 196 
1,698,849 1, 122, 445 
5, 934 3, 512 

1, 730, 000 917, 309 
233, 000 453, 809 
4, 800 8, 500 
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Appendix 9 


LEGISLATION 


Public Law 90-417 makes appropriations for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969. 


This act provided funds for the Library of Congress as follows: 
Salaries and expenses 


er 
PP Se ke te eRe Ree ee es Qe 
Legislative Reference Service scew eo SOS Sy a Ges edo See 
Distribution of catalog cards . . kee ee bee ee 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped fg ide ee, | Sey, 
Organizing and microfilming the papers of the Presidents. . . . . . 112, 800 
Books for the general collections... . 1... 2.555 2 ese nee 665, 000 
Books for the Law Library .. . . 125, 000 


Collection and distribution of library materials (special foreign currency 
program) for carrying out the provisions of section 104(n) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (P.L. 83-480), 
as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(b)(5)): 


U.S. currency ... . eee eae re oe ee 192, 400 
U.S.-owned foreign currency ee eee ee eee ee 


This act also provided funds for the Architect of the Capitol to expend for the 
Library of Congress buildings and grounds as follows: 
Structural and mechanical care... . . Bip eicie as aie, GinTe ea ta ae 1985, 000 
ee ea ee ee a 350, 000 


Public Law 90-557, which makes appropriations for the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, included an appropriation 
of $5,500,000 to the Commissioner of Education for transfer tc the Librarian of Congress 
for administration of the National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging as authorized 
by Title II-C of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended. 


Public Law 90-575, which amends the Higher Education Act of 1965, includes amendments 
to Title II-C, the National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging, authorizing the 
Librarian of Congress (1) to purchase additional copies of materials acquired under 
Title II-C; (2) to provide not only cataloging information about currently acquired 
materials but also other aids to higher education, such as bibliographies, indexes, guides, 
and union lists, describing not only current books but other materials important to re- 
search; and (3) to pay the administrative costs of cooperative arrangements for acquiring 
for institutions of higher education, or combinations thereof, library materials published 
outside the United States and not readily obtainable outside the country of origin, with 
the participating libraries paying for the materials, shipment, and related service charges. 
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Public Law 90-608 makes supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 
Included is an appropriation of $200,000 for increased rental of space under salaries and 
expenses, Library of Congress. 


Public Law 91-47 also makes supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969. Included is a supplemental appropriation for increased pay costs to the Library 
of Congress as follows: 

Salaries and expenses 
ee ee ee eae ee ee 


ge ee eee ee ee eee 109, 800 
Legislative Reference Service (includes a transfer of $50,000 from 

salaries and expenses, distribution of catalog cards) . . . . . . 220, 000 
Organizing and microfilming the papers of the Presidents ... . . 6, 000 
Collection and distribution of library materials (special foreign cur- 

ee be 8 88a es ee ee 8 9, 000 


* This amount was increased by $28,000 in a supplemental appropriations act (Public Law 91-47). 








Appendix 10 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


SUMMARY 








Unobligated 
balance from 
previous year 


Appropriations 
or receipts, 1969 





APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Salaries and expenses, Library of Congress 
Salaries and expenses, Copyright Office .......... 
Salaries and expenses, Legislative Reference Service 
Salaries and expenses, distribution of catalog cards 
Books for the general collections 
ee a 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped ...... . 
Salaries and expenses, organizing and microfilming the papers 
IN se Og es ae hs eS Spas "8 
Collection and distribution of library materials, special foreign 
aes jf con. caught ee a OE Ee te en” eae a 
Indexing and microfilming the Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Church records in Alaska 


i ee ee a a ee a Le 


Total annual appropriations 


TRANSFERS From OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Transfer appropriation, 1969 
Consolidated working funds 
No-year 


Sa) oe oe, SH Oe 6. OS eS Swe ee Ee 8 


ee a a ee ee ee a a 2 oe cr a a 


Total transfers from other Government agencies . . . . 


Girr anp Trust Funps! 


Total, all funds 


- Pe ee Oe wee) a le ew 8 Oe. 8 SS 


2 $18, 019, 300. 00 














2, 987, 800. 00 
3, 870, 000. 00 
7, 250, 000. 00 
$21, 421. 64 665, 000. 00 
11, 369. 36 125, 000. 00 
6, 668, 000. 00 
20, 531. 66 118, 800. 00 
1, 635, 255. 81 2, 009, 000. 00 
2, 024. 68 
1, 690, 603, 15 41, 712, 900. 00 
1, 500, 00 
' 
681, 374. 61 395, 702. 98 
12, 786, 519. 59 
681, 374. 61 13, 183, 722. 57 
2, 078, 918. 38 3, 562, 165. 69 





4, 450, 896. 14 


2 58, 458, 788. 26 





1 The principal of $5,266,891.50 in the permanent loan and investment accounts consists of the following: 
$20,000 in the Gertrude M. Hubbard account; and a balance in the permanent loan account from the previous 
year of $5,246,791.50, to which $100.00 was added in 1969, making a total of $5,246,891.50. In addition there 
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Total Unobligated Unobligated 
available Obligated, balance not balance forwarded 
for obligation, 1969 1969 available to 1970 
$18, 019, 300. 00 $17, 994, 755. 00 $24, 545. 00 
2, 987, 800. 00 2, 986, 008. 88 1,791. 12 
3, 870, 000. 00 3, 869, 464. 62 535. 38 
7, 250, 000. 00 7, 248, 829. 50 1, 170. 50 
686, 421. 64 672, 682. 40 $13, 739. 24 
136, 369. 36 133, 233. 08 3, 136. 28 
6, 668, 000. 00 6, 522, 994, 37 145, 005. 63 
139, 331. 66 133, 497. 05 5, 834. 61 
3, 644, 255. 81 1, 975, 118. 86 2, 636. 00 1, 666, 500. 95 
2, 024. 68 (3, 144. 95) 5, 169. 63 
43, 403, 503. 15 41, 533, 438. 81 175, 683. 63 1, 694, 380. 71 
1, 500. 00 1, 500. 00 
1, 077, 077. 59 542, 485. 68 534, 591. 91 
12, 786, 519. 59 12, 772, 840. 21 13, 679, 38 
13, 865, 097. 18 13, 316, 825. 89 13, 679. 38 534, 591. 91 
5, 641, 084. 07 2, 987, 476. 16 2, 653, 607. 91 
62, 909, 684, 40 57, 837, 740. 86 189, 363.01 4, 882, 580. 53 








are investments valued at approximately $1,149,000 held by the Bank of New York under a provision made by 
the late Archer M. Huntington, from which the Library receives one-half of the income. 


? Includes $403,877 transferred to the General Services Administration for the rental of space. 
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GIFT AND 





Fund and donor 





Payment of interest on bequest of Gertrude M. 
Hubbard 

Payment of interest on permanent loan 

Babine, Alexis V., bequest 


Benjamin, William Evarts 


Bowker, R. R. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 


Coolidge (Elizabeth Sprague) Foundation, established 
by donation and bequest of Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge 


Elson (Louis C.) Memorial Fund, established under 
bequest of Bertha L. Elson 


Friends of Music in the Library of Congress, estab- 
lished by the association 


Guggenheim (Daniel) Fund for the promotion of 
Aeronautics, Inc. 


Hanks, Nymphus C., bequest 


Huntington, Archer M. 
Donation 


Donation 


Bequest 


Koussevitzky (Serge) Music Foundation in the Library 
of Congress, established by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, Inc. 


Longworth (Nicholas) Foundation in the Library of 
Congress, established by the friends of the late Nickolas 
Longworth 


Miller, Dayton C., bequest 


National Library for the Blind, established by the 
National Library for the Blind, Inc. 


Purchase of prints 


Purchase of Slavic material 


Chair of American history, with surplus available for 
purchase and maintenance of materials for the historical 
collections of the Library 


Bibliographical services 


Promotion and encouragement of an interest in and 
an understanding of fine arts in the United States 


Furtherance of musical research, composition, per- 
formance, and appreciation 


Provision of one or more annual, free public lectures 
on music or its literature 


Encouragement of public interest in music or its 
literature 


Enrichment of music collection 


Chair of aeronautics 


Furtherance of work for the blind, particularly the 
provision of books for the Library of Congress to make 
available to the blind 

Purchase of Hispanic material 

Consultant in Spanish and Portuguese literature 


Equipment and maintenance of the Hispanic Society 
Room and maintenance of a chair of English-language 
poetry 


Furtherance of the art of music composition 


Furtherance of music 


Benefit of the Dayton C. Miller Collection of Flutes 


Provision of reading matter for the blind and the 
employment of blind persons to provide library 
services for the blind 
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TRUST FUNDS 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1969 for obligation 1969 to 1970 

2 $20, 000. 00 $86. 30 $800. 00 $886. 30 $78. 37 $807. 93 
6, 684. 74 1, 808. 95 267. 39 2, 076. 34 21. 88 2, 054. 46 
83, 083. 31 3, 698, 37 3, 323. 34 7,021.71 1, 756. 74 5, 264. 97 
14, 843. 15 3, 060. 51 593. 72 3, 654. 23 1, 345. 46 2, 308. 77 
93, 307. 98 17, 608. 83 9, 732: 32 21, 341.15 6, 196. 35 15, 144. 80 
804, 444. 26 16, 032. 43 32, 177. 78 48, 210. 21 29, 965. 64 18, 244. 57 
6, 000. 00 2, 593. 36 240. 00 2, 833. 36 300. 00 2, 533. 36 
6, 585. 03 1, 053. 60 263. 40 1, 317. 00 1, 317. 00 
9, 409. 09 1, 445. 88 374. 28 1, 820. 16 601. 00 1, 219. 16 
90, 654. 22 23, 481. 40 3, 626. 16 27, 107. 56 27, 107. 56 
5, 227. 31 679. 30 209. 10 888. 40 888. 40 
112, 305. 74 4, 010. 97 4, 492. 22 8, 503. 19 6, 258. 50 2, 244. 69 
49, 746. 52 571. 52 1, 989. 86 2, 561. 38 2, 115. 79 445. 59 
98, 525. 40 3, 808. 37 3, 941. 02 7, 749. 39 6, 937. 20 812. 19 
208, 099. 41 30. 52 8, 323. 98 8, 354. 50 7, 096. 43 1, 258. 07 
10, 691. 59 433. 58 427. 66 861. 24 861. 24 
20, 548. 18 1, 608. 27 821. 92 2, 430. 19 132. 29 2, 297. 90 
36, 015. 00 2, 531. 32 1, 440. 60 3, 971. 92 1, 109. 78 2, 862. 14 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Payment of interest on permanent loan—Continued 


Pennell, Joseph, bequest 


Porter (Henry Kirke) Memorial Fund, established by 
Annie-May Hegeman 


Roberts Fund, established under bequest of Margaret 
A. Roberts 


Scala (Norman P.) Memorial Fund, established under 
bequest of Norman P. Scala 


Sonneck Memorial Fund, established by the Beethoven 
Association 

Stern (Alfred Whital) Memorial Fund, established by 
the family of the late Alfred Whital Stern 


Whittall (Gertrude Clarke) Poetry and Literature Fund 


Whittall (Gertrude Clarke) Foundation, established 
by Gertrude Clarke Whittall 


Wilbur, James B. 
Donation 


Bequest 


Bequest 


Total interest on permanent loan 
Library of Congress trust fund, income from invest- 
ment account 
Huntington, Archer M. 3 


Sonneck Memorial Fund, established by the Beethoven 
Association 


Total income from investment account . 


Library of Congress gift fund 
American Council of Learned Societies 
American Film Institute 

American Historical Association 
American Library Association 


Purchase of materials in the fine arts for the Pennell 
Collection 

Maintenance of a consultantship or other appropriate 
purposes 

Benefit of the Library of Congress, its collections and 
services 


Arrangement, editing, and publication of materials in 
the Scala bequest 


Aid and advancement of musical research 


Maintenance of and addition to the Alfred Whital 
Stern Collection of Lincolniana, including the publica- 
tion of guides and reproductions of parts of the col- 
lection 

Development of appreciation and understanding of 
good literature and poetry in this country, and for the 
presentation of literature in general 


Maintenance of collection of Stradivari instruments 
and Tourte bows given by Mrs. Whittall, and presenta- 
tion of programs in which those instruments are used 


Reproduction of manuscript sources on American 
history in European archives 


Establishment of a chair of geography 


Preservation of source materials for American history 


Equipment and maintenance of the Hispanic Society 
Room, and maintenance of a chair of English-language 
poetry 

Aid and advancement of musical research 


Publication of a bibliographic guide to Yugoslavia 
Support of the National Film Collection program 
Support of the conference on Latin American history 
Editing the National Union Catalog 

Preparation of copy for Books for Junior College Libraries 
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Cash in Unobligated Income or Unobligated 

permanent balance from — Total available Obligated, balance 

loan ! previous year 1969 for obligation 1969 forwarded 

to 1970 
$303, 250. 46 $8, 454. 80 $12, 130. 02 $20, 584. 82 $10, 802. 68 $9, 782. 14 
290, 500. 00 36, 330. 44 11, 620. 00 47, 950. 44 18, 201. 81 29, 748. 63 
62, 703. 75 31, 485. 22 2, 508. 16 33, 993. 38 322. 00 33, 671. 38 
92, 228. 85 5, 773. 99 3, 689. 15 9, 463. 14 630. 96 8, 832. 18 
i2, 088. 13 6, 180. 26 483. 52 6, 663. 78 6, 663. 78 
27, 548. 58 2, 499. 61 1, 101. 94 3, 601. 55 923. 05 2, 678. 50 
957, 977. 79 40, 315. 11 38, 319. 10 78, 634. 21 23, 605. 46 55, 028. 75 
1, 538, 609. 44 5, 321. 51 61, 544. 38 66, 865. 89 57, 060. 59 9, 805. 30 
192, 671. 36 38, 963. 37 7, 706. 86 46, 670. 23 5, 636. 11 41, 034. 12 
81, 856. 92 16, 585, 32 3, 274. 28 19, 859. 60 19, 859. 60 
31, 285, 29 3, 943. 14 1, 251. 42 5, 194. 56 490. 08 4, 704. 48 
5, 246, 891. 50 280, 309. 95 209, 873. 58 490, 183. 53 181, 509. 80 308, 673. 73 
5, 076. 79 21, 757. 23 26, 834. 02 12, 224. O1 14, 610. 01 
84. 68 84. 68 84, 68 
5, 161. 47 21, 757. 23 26, 918. 70 12, 224. 01 14, 694, 69 
5, 500. 00 5, 500. 00 5, 500. 00 
213, 160. 00 213, 160. 00 45, 282. 86 167, 877. 14 
3, 137. 43 3, 137. 43 579. 33 2, 558. 10 
14, 499. 02 435, 000. 00 449, 499. 02 434, 047. 47 15, 451. 55 
1, 631. 68 1, 631. 68 1, 631, 68 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 


American Paper Institute 


American Security Council 


Archives of the American Psychological 
Association (Manuscript) 


Ariadne Foundation, Inc. 
Arno Publishing, Inc., and R. R. Bowker Co. 
Association of Research Libraries 


Bollingen Foundation, Inc. 
Canadian Defence Research Board 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 


Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague 


Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


Documents Expediting Project, various contributors 
Edwards (J. W.) Publishers, Inc. 


Publication and exhibit on papermaking 
Establishment of an Exhibition Service Fund 
To be determined by the Librarian of Congress 


Furtherance of manuscript work 


Recording of readings by authors and poets 
Compilation and publication of New Serial Titles 


First pilot phase in a National Preservation Program 
for Research Library Materials 


Extension of the recording program and strengthening 
of the Library’s Poetry Archive 


Toward preparation of the bibliography of aviation 
medicine 


Production of phonograph records of American 
folklore 


Establishment of an African unit in the Library of 
Congress 


Furtherance of musical research, composition, per- 
formance, and appreciation 


Continuation of the National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections 


Support of the work of the Federal Library Committee 
Foreign manuscript copying 
Expediting publication of marc pilot project report 


Developing procedures for automated control of 
single-sheet maps 

Distribution of cataloging information in machine- 
readable form 


Support of a feasibility study on conversion of Library’s 
cataloging records to machine-readable form 


Continuation of Center for the Coordination of Foreign 
Manuscript Copying 

Distribution of documents to participating libraries 
Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 


publication of Library of Congress Catalog—Books: 
Subjects, 1960-1964 


Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 
publication of National Union Catalog 1963-1967 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan 1 previous year 1969 for obligation 1969 to 1970 
$1, 629. 75 * ($1, 456. 06) $173. 69 $92. 69 $81. 00 
1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 160. 76 839. 24 
1, 560. 22 1, 560. 22 1, 560. 22 
519, 14 519, 14 287. 65 231. 49 
100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
6, 818. 79 6, 818. 79 6, 818. 79 
840. 14 840. 14 840. 14 
103. 87 103. 87 103. 87 
Ce 7a. S7 73. 37 
2, 761. 42 2, 761. 42 2, 761. 42 
857. 07 857. 07 767. 42 89. 65 
600. 00 600. 00 600. 00 
22, 117. 56 22, 117. 56 6, 731. 61 15, 385. 95 
1, 770. 74 1, 770. 74 1, 770. 74 
12, 428. 08 12, 428. 08 12, 428. 08 
545. 00 545. 00 545. 00 
11, 997. 84 16, 768. 50 28, 766. 34 21, 352. 32 7, 414. 02 
755. 21 755. 21 755. 21 
25, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 20, 338. 74 4, 661. 26 
14, 594. 20 14, 594. 20 11, 953. 27 2, 640. 93 
56, 874. 43 40, 354. 58 97, 229. 01 42, 842. 49 54, 386. 52 
69. 84 69. 84 69. 84 


98, 114. 85 115, 100. 00 213, 214. 85 147, 501. 66 65, 713. 19 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 
Federal Library Committee, various donors 
Finlandia Foundation, Inc. 


Ford Foundation 


Foreign Program, various contributors 


Forest Press, Inc. 

Friends of Music, various donors 
George Washington University 
Gulbenkian Foundation 

Hall (G. K.) & Co. 

Heineman Foundation 

Jospey (Maxwell and Anne) Foundation 


Knight, John 


Koussevitzky Music Foundation, Inc. 


Lindberg Foundation 
Loeffler, Elise Fay, bequest 
Louchheim (Katie and Walter) Fund 


Luce, Clare Boothe 


Luce, Henry R. 


Publishing expenses of the committee 
Purchase of noncurrent materials in the Finnish field 
Development of Latin American programs 


Development of a coordinated program for micro- 
filming foreign documentary material 


Preparation, publication, and distribution of an 
illustrated catalog of the Library’s American print 
collection 


Support of the program for the purchase of material 
in foreign countries under Public Law 480 

Fiscal year 1962 

Fiscal year 1968 

Fiscal year 1969 
Support of the program for cataloging material 
purchased under Public Law 480 in 

United Arab Republic 

India/Pakistan 

Indonesia 

Israel 


Toward the cost of a 4-year project to edit the 18th 
edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification 


Furtherance of music 


Furtherance of the Library of Congress—George 
Washington University joint graduate program in 
American Thought and Culture 


Acquisition of Armenian books and _ periodical 
published before 1967 


Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 
publication of Southeast Asia Subject Catalog 


Purchase of Library material of special interest to the 
Music Division 

Furtherance of experimental work for the blind and 
physically handicapped 

Furtherance of the Library’s program for the blind 


Performance fees for a concert in the Library on 
September 13, 1968 


Purchase of maps 
Purchase of music 


Distribution of tape recordings of concerts to broad- 
casting stations 

Furtherance of the work of organizing her personal 
papers in the Library of Congress 

Furtherance of the work of organizing the Clare Boothe 
Luce papers in the Library of Congress 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1969 for obligation 1969 to 1970 
$1, 275. 00 $1, 275. 00 $1, 140, 00 $135. 00 
299, 25 299. 25 299. 25 
36, 745. 47 $80, 000. 00 116, 745. 47 86, 036. 71 30, 708. 76 
269. 08 269. 08 4. 00 265. 08 
1, 279. 77 1, 279. 77 1, 045. 92 233. 85 
4, 363. 18 4, 363. 18 4, 363. 18 
45, 700. 00 45, 700. 00 45, 700. 00 
47, 450. 00 47, 450. 00 47, 450. 00 
71, 512. 05 71, 512. 05 24, 228. 24 47, 283. 81 
74, 004. 08 74, 004. 08 27. 72 73, 976. 36 
47, 216. 57 47, 216. 57 130. 64 47, 085. 93 
78, 115. 13 78, 115. 13 5, 611. 52 72, 503. 61 
49, 608. 52 50, 593. 00 100, 201. 52 52, 684. 14 47, 517. 38 
51. 00 51. 00 51. 00 
2, 260. 00 2, 260. 00 2, 260. 00 
10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 1, 315. 34 8, 684. 66 
5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 604. 07 4, 395. 93 
5, 561. 49 5, 000. 00 10, 561. 49 5, 577. 84 4, 983. 65 
200. 00 200. 00 200. 00 
53, 781. 75 53, 781. 75 4, 130. 06 49, 651. 69 
18, 000. 00 18, 000. 00 16, 396. 29 1, 603. 71 
323. 39 100. 00 423. 39 65. 38 358. 01 
a. 178. 11 16. 00 194. 11 194. 11 
2, 307. 12 5 5, 806. 07 8, 113. 19 4, 202. 50 3, 910. 69 
1, 924. 37 2, 500. 00 4, 424. 37 4, 424. 37 
4, 047. 66 4, 047. 66 4, 047. 66 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 
Mearns, David Chambers 


Mellon, Paul 


Moore, Ann Leslie 


Naval Historical Foundation 
Oberlaender Trust 

Old Dominion Foundation 
Pittsburgh, University of 


Program for the blind, various donors 
Publications, various donors 
Rockefeller (Martha Baird) Fund 
Rosenwald (Lessing J.) Fund 


Sobiloff, Hyman J. 
Social Science Research Council 


Sonneck, Oscar G., bequest 


Surplus Books Disposal Project, various donors 


Time, Inc. 


Union List of Serials, Inc., Joint Committee on the 


University Microfilms, Inc. 


Whitman (Walt) Collections, various donors 


Whittall, Gertrude Clarke 


Total, Library of Congress gift fund . 


Purchase of manuscripts 


Purchase of the original German manuscript of Trauer 
und Melancholie 


To facilitate the use of the Merrill Moore papers 


Processing the Naval Historical Foundation collections 
deposited in the Library of Congress 


Foreign consultant program in Germany and other 
German-speaking countries 


Completion of a supplement to A Guide to the Study 
of the United States of America 


Any purpose at the discretion of the Librarian of 
Congress 


Furtherance of the Library’s program for the blind 
Toward expenses of publications 
Furtherance of music 


Purchase of books to be added to the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion 


Various poetry projects 


Arrangement of the collection of Chinese provincial 
newspapers in the Library of Congress 


Purchase of an original musical manuscript or manu- 
scripts 


Toward expenses of the project 


Purchase of prints and photographs for the collections 
or support of a related bibliographic project 


To support the National Seriais Data Program 


Preparation of author and subject indexes for each 
issue and the annual cumulation of Dissertation Abstracts 


Acquisition of the papers of Walt Whitman 


Entertainment of literary visitors to the Library of 
Congress 


Performance fees in connection with the Whittall 
Poetry and Literature Fund 


Performance fees in connection with the Whittal! Music 
Foundation 
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Cash in Unobligated Income or Unobligated 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, balance 
loan ! previous year 1969 for obligation 1969 forwarded 
to 1970 
$3, 803. 97 $48. 50 $3, 852. 47 $1, 653. 41 $2, 199. 06 
8, 400. 00 8, 400. 00 8, 400. 00 
1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 
996. 12 13, 500. 00 14, 496. 12 8, 991. 90 5, 504. 22 
3. 41 3. 41 3. 41 
5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 3, 614. 16 1, 385. 84 
500. 00 500. 00 200. 00 300. 00 
2, 104. 76 287. 00 2, 391. 76 1, 425. 17 966. 59 
1, 341. 85 1, 341. 85 1, 341. 85 
2, 500. 00 5, 000. 00 7, 500. 00 7, 500. 00 
9, 325. 52 6 22, 034. 24 31, 359. 76 15, 727. 90 15, 631. 86 
8, 882. 83 8, 882. 83 3, 425. 00 5, 457. 83 
875. 95 875. 95 875. 95 
4, 156. 91 4, 156. 91 4, 156. 91 
1, 342. 26 2, 029. 77 3, 372. 03 2, 393. 11 978. 92 
1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 33, 500. 00 38, 500. 00 29, 990. 09 8, 509. 91 
16, 069. 92 36, 000. 00 52, 069. 92 30, 828. 84 21, 241. 08 
101, 500. 00 101, 500. 00 100, 000. 00 1, 500. 00 
2, 617. 52 2, 617. 52 894. 83 1, 722. 69 
1, 639, 12 1, 639, 12 1, 639, 12 
1, 639, 12 1, 639. 12 1, 639. 12 
786, 067. 70 1, 316, 345. 80 2, 102, 413. 50 1, 222, 756. 18 879, 657. 32 





365-987 O - 70 - 11 
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Fund and donor Purpose 





Revolving fund service fees 
Clapp (Verner W.) Publication Fund 


Council on Library Resources, Inc. Facilitating the sale of machine-readable cataloging 
records and information 


Engelhard (Jane) Fund Production of facsimiles and other publications illustra- 
tive of the holdings and activities of the Library 


Hispanic Foundation Publication Fund 
Photoduplication Service 

Recording Laboratory, Music Division 
Sale of miscellaneous publications 


Various donors Conversion of motion-picture film to a safety base 


Total service fees 


Je fe a a a ee ee i re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee a a a ee ee ee 


Grand total, gift and trust funds... . 2-2-2 see eee eevee e revere verve 





1 Authorized under Public Law 541, 68th Congress, March 3, 1925, as amended, “‘An Act to create a 
Library of Congress Trust Fund Board and for other purposes.” 

2 Bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard in the amount of $20,000 accepted by an act of Congress (Public Law 
276, 62d Congress, approved August 20, 1912) and deposited with the U.S. Treasury, from which the Library 
of Congress receives an annual income of $800. 

3 Investments held by the Bank of New York valued at approximately $1,149,000; half of the income accrues 
to the Library of Congress. 

4 Receipts from the sale of the papermaking publication in the previous year transferred to the Verner W. 
Clapp Publication Fund. 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1969 for obligation 1969 to 1970 
$10, 287. 53 $8, 261. 83 $18, 549. 36 $11. 90 $18, 537. 46 
3, 139. 27 31, 945. 00 35, 084, 27 4, 355. 85 30, 728. 42 
10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 
3, 379. 36 15, 376. 94 18, 756. 30 450. 35 18, 305, 95 


930, 745. 34 1, 818, 304. 53 2, 749, 049, 87 1, 473, 305. 58 1, 275, 744, 29 


20, 714. 44 128, 549, 42 149, 263. 86 88, 061. 20 61, 202. 66 
6, 822. 09 5, 772. 87 12, 594, 96 3, 126. 97 9, 467. 99 
22, 204. 93 5, 178. 49 27, 383. 42 1, 595. 95 25, 787. 47 


1, 007, 292. 96 2, 013, 389. 08 3, 020, 682. 04 1, 570, 907. 80 1, 449, 774. 24 





7 5, 266, 891. 50 2, 078, 918. 38 3, 562, 165. 69 5, 641, 084. 07 2, 987, 476. 16 2, 653, 607. 91 





5 Does not include cost ($10,895. 77) of purchase of U.S. Treasury Notes Series A held by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. This amount will become available to cover costs of distributing tape recordings of 
concerts to broadcasting stations when the securities are either sold or redeemed. 

6 Does not include cost ($29,965.76) of purchase of U.S. Treasury bills held by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. When these securities are sold this amount will become available for the purchase of books to be 
added to the Rosenwald Collection. 

7 Includes the principal of the Hubbard Account. 








Appendix 17 


EMPLOYMENT 








On June 30, 
1968 


On June 30, 1969 











Funds 
appropriated Other 
Total to the Library _— funds Total 
Office of the Librarian, including Audit, American 
Revolution Bicentennial, Exhibits, Information, In- 
formation Systems, and Publications Offices. 92 96 5 101 
Administrative Department. ........... 650 465 255 720 
Ne ee 303 329 329 
oe ee 77 78 78 
Legislative Reference Service... ......2... 299 316 316 
Processing Department 
i a a ec 876 494 378 872 
Distribution of catalog cards ........ 618 598 24 622 
Special foreign currency program (P.L. 480) 19 9 12 21 
Total, Processing Department. ........ 1, 513 1, 101 414 1,515 
Reference Department 
ES Oe ere ee ree 1, 189 532 648 1, 180 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped . . 82 74 74 
Total, Reference Department. ........ 1, 271 606 648 1, 254 
Total, alldepartments ........... 4, 205 2, 991 1, 322 4, 313 
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New Major Exhibits 


PRESERVATION THROUGH DOCUMENTATION: 
THE HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS SURVEY. 
Photographs, measured drawings, and other 
documentation illustrating notable architec- 
tural achievements in the United States. Sep- 
tember 26, 1968, to February 9, 1969. 


ILLINOIS: THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF STATE- 
Hoop. Rare books, pamphlets, broadsides, 
manuscripts, maps, drawings, prints, and pho- 
tographs illustrating the history and develop- 
ment of the State. Opened December 3, 1968. 


JuUsT BEFORE THE war. Urban America from 
1935 to 1941 as seen by photographers of the 
Farm Security Administration. February 14 
to March 30, 1969. 


WHITE HOUSE NEWS PHOTOGRAPHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION 26TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Out- 


standing news photographs of 1968, Opened 
April 13, 1969. 


TWENTY-FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
PRINTS. A selection of original prints chosen 
by a jury of artists from current works sub- 


mitted by contemporary printmakers, Opened 
May 1, 1969. 


WALT WHITMAN: THE MAN AND THE POET. 
An exhibition of manuscripts, first editions, 
and photographs from the Charles E. Feinberg 
collection in commemoration of the sesquicen- 
tennial of Whitman’s birth. Opened May 24, 
1969. 


Continuing Major Exhibits 


TREASURES OF EARLY PRINTING. 


Appendix 12 


EXHIBITS 


MISSISSIPPI: THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF 
STATEHOOD. Closed October 31, 1968. 


PAPERMAKING: ART AND CRAFT. Closed April 


27, 1969. 


WHITE HOUSE NEWS PHOTOGRAPHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION 25TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Closed 


September 16, 1968. 


Permanent Exhibits 


THE GUTENBERG BIBLE AND THE GIANT BIBLE 
OF MAINZ. 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. First and second 
drafts. 


THE DRAFT OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE written by Thomas Jefferson, with 
a few changes by Benjamin Franklin and John 
Adams. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS. One of the original 
engrossed and certified copies. 


THE VIRGINIA BILL OF RIGHTS. Autograph 
draft by George Mason and Thomas Ludwell 
Lee. 


THE MAGNA CaRTA. Facsimile of the Lacock 
Abbey version. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND OTHER MATERIALS asso- 
ciated with George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Woodrow Wilson. 


Letter of January 26, 1863, from Abraham 
Lincoln to Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker. 
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Showcase Exhibits 


CENTENNIAL OF THE PURCHASE OF ALASKA. 
June 20, 1967, to February 2, 1969. 


150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE CASE. Books, manuscripts, and pic- 
torial materials relating to the case and to the 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. February 
3 to April 30, 1969. 


100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST TRANSCON- 
TINENTAL RAILROAD. Books, manuscripts, 
maps, newspapers, and pictorial materials 
relating to the building of the Central Pacific 
and Union Pacific railroads and to their junc- 
tion on May 10, 1869, at Promontory Point, 
Utah. Opened May 1, 1969. 


Special Exhibits 


Letter of October 19, 1860, from Abraham 
Lincoln to Grace Bedell, the 11-year-old girl 
who urged him to grow a beard, and an 1862 
check for $5 from Lincoln to his son “Tad,” 
both items lent by David L. Wolper of Holly- 
wood, Calif. July 1 to September 2, 1968. 


KEMAL ATATURK. Books, photographs, and 
documents commemorating the 30th anniver- 
sary of the death of the first President of the 
Republic of Turkey. October 28 to November 
30, 1968. 


HUMAN RIGHTS DAY EXHIBIT. Materials per- 
taining to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and to René Cassin, winner 
of the 1968 Nobel Peace Prize and a principal 
author of the Declaration. December 10 to 
December 31, 1968. 


PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURALS. Addresses, photo- 
graphs, and other materials. January 3 to 
February 2, 1969. 


THE ART OF THOMAS HART BENTON. Litho- 
graphs and books illustrated by the artist. 
April 15 to April 30, 1969. 


Divisional Exhibits 


General Reference and Bibliography Division 


LovIsA MAY ALCOTT: A CENTENNIAL FOR 
LITTLE WOMEN. Books by Miss Alcott, includ- 
ing many first editions, and illustrations for 
them. October 3, 1968, to March 30, 1969. 


Hispanic Foundation 


HISPANIC NOBEL PRIZE LAUREATES IN LITERA- 
TURE. Writers from Spain, Chile, and Guate- 
mala are represented in photographs, tapes, 
and rare or first editions. Closed September 30, 
1969. 


Manuscript Division 


U.S. amr rForce’s 21sT BIRTHDAY. Manu- 
scripts, letters, and documents relating to the 
early years of American flying, shown to com- 
memorate the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force in 1947. July 1 to 
August 31, 1968. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. Correspondence with 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Alf Landon, and Carl Sandburg and other 
papers of the editor of the Emporia Gazette, 
exhibited in observance of the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth. September 3 to Octo- 
ber 31, 1968. 


GEORGE GAMOw. Papers of the Russian-Ameri- 
can scientist and author, featuring correspond- 
ence with Edward Teller, J. Allen Hynek, Sir 
Bernard Lovell, and Ronald Searle. Novern- 
ber 1 to December 31, 1968. 


FELIX FRANKFURTER. An exhibit commemo- 
rating the 30th anniversary of his appointment 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, featuring corre- 
spondence with Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dear 
Acheson, and Joseph Alsop. January 2 to 
February 28, 1969. 


BRAND WHITLOCK. Correspondence, journals, 
and manuscripts, shown to mark the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of this American 
author and diplomat. March 1 to May 5, 1969. 
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EMILIO AGUINALDO. The original draft of True 
Version of the Philippine Revolution, dis- 
played to commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of this Philippine national 
hero. March 1 to May 5, 1969. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ACADEMY 
OF AMERICAN POETS. Representative holograph 
poems of American poets. Opened May 5, 
1969. 


Music Division 


MANUSCRIPTS OF 20TH-CENTURY COMPOSERS 
FROM 18 COUNTRIES. September 11 to Decem- 
ber 17, 1968. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BUDAPEST 
STRING QUARTET. Programs, medals, and other 
materials relating to the Library’s quartet in 
residence from 1939 to 1961. December 18, 
1968, to March 31, 1969. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTOS PUBLISHED BEFORE 
1800. Engraved designs of stage settings for 
musical dramatic works from the Library’s 
collections of early librettos. Opened April 1, 
1969. 


Orientalia Division 


REPUBLIC OF TURKEY AND KEMAL ATATURK. 
Pages from Novemker 1938 newspapers and 
periodicals from 25 countries, recording the 
death of the first President of the Republic of 
Turkey and recognizing his achievements. 
September 17, 1968, to January 1, 1969. 


MAHATMA GANDHI. Both vernacular and Eng- 
lish-language works in the Library, shown in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
his birth. May 1 to June 30, 1969. 


Prints and Photographs Division 


MARINE PRINTS OF THE 
Closed August 4, 1968. 


19TH CENTURY. 


MASTER PHOTOGRAPHS. Photographs of the 
last 100 years conceived and produced as 
works of art. August 5 to September 22, 1968. 
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THE RACE FOR THE WHITE HOusE. Nine- 
teenth-century lithographs by Currier and Ives 
and others and original pen-and-ink sketches 
by 20th-century political cartoonists. Septem- 
ber 23 to November 11, 1968. 


THE SEASONS. Artists’ prints from the 15th 
to the 20th centuries reflecting both the physi- 
cal and occupational changes of the four sea- 
sons. November 12, 1968, to January 5, 1969. 


TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. Woodcut illustra- 
tions, photographs, and fine prints from the 
16th through the 19th centuries. January 6 
to March 2, 1969. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF PRINTS AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. March 3 to April 27, 1969. 


LITERARY THEMES IN FINE PRINTS. Artists’ 
prints from the 15th to the 20th centuries. 
April 28 to June 30, 1969. 


Rare Book Division 


ACQUISITIONS OF 1967. Closed August 23, 
1968. 


CzECHOSLOVAK CULTURAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY. Memorabilia from the Renaissance 
through modern times, marking the 50th an- 
niversary of the independent Czechoslovak 
Republic. August 29 to September 27, 1968. 


AcQuISITIONS OF 1968. Additions to the 
Rosenwald Collection, early American im- 
prints, Lincolniana, rare Western Americana, 
and outstanding contemporary printing. 
Opened April 1, 1969. 


Science and Technology Division 


THE QUEST FOR THE ATOM. Materials on 
atomic energy to mark the 70th anniversary 
of the discovery of natural radioactivity by 
the Curies. July 1 to September 13, 1968. 


UNIDENTIFIED FLYING OBJECTS. Materials on 
“flying saucers,” featuring periodicals, photo- 
graphs, cartoons, newspaper reports, and the 
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University of Colorado study on UFO’s. Jan- 
uary 2 to April 30, 1969. 


Special Exhibits Outside the 
Library of Congress 


ExHIBIT in connection with the midwinter con- 
ference of the American Library Association, 
Washington, D.C., January 27-30, 1969. 


ExuHIBIT in connection with the Binational 
Conference on Libraries, Tokyo, May 16-19, 
1969. 


ExHIsIT in connection with the 87th annual 
conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N.J., June 22-28, 1969. 


HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDING SURVEY: PRES- 
ERVATION THROUGH DOCUMENTATION travel- 
ing exhibit (20 panels) sent to the American 
Institute of Architects Convention in Chicago, 


Ill., June 22-27, 1969. 


Traveling Exhibits 


Prepared by the Library of Congress and cir- 
culated by the Smithsonian Institution Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. Shown in Peoria, IIl., 
and Corning, N.Y. 


THE GRAND DESIGN. Shown in Riverside, 
Calif., Boulder, Colo., Muscatine, Iowa, New 
York, N.Y., Stillwater, Okla., and Johnson 
City, Tenn. 


MASTER PRINTS OF THE 15TH AND 16TH CEN- 
TuRIES. Shown in Mobile, Ala., Long Beach, 
Calif., Alabama, Ga., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Lewiston, Maine, Edinboro, Pa., Johnson City 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 


20TH NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PRINTS. Shown 
in Normal, Ill., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Colum- 
bia, Hillsboro, and Springfield, Mo., Lincoln, 
Nebr., Findlay, Ohio, and Seattle, Wash. 


Prepared by others and incorporating mater- 
tals lent by the Library of Congress 


THE AMERICAN POSTER: GRAPHIC COMMUNI- 
CATION IN THE 20TH CENTURY. Circulated by 
the American Federation of Fine Arts and 
shown in Washington, D.C., Hanover, N.H., 
Binghamton, N.Y., Oberlin, Ohio, Memphis, 
Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 


CHARLES SHEELER RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBI- 
TION. Circulated by the National Collection 
of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, and 
shown in Washington, D.C., New York, N.Y., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GRAPHIC ART OF MARY CASSATT. Circu- 
lated by the Museum of Graphic Art and 
shown in Indianapolis, Ind., Detroit, Mich., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GRAPHIC ART OF WINSLOW HOMER. Cir- 
culated by the Museum of Graphic Art and 
shown in Washington, D.C., Brunswick, 
Maine, Detroit, Mich., New York, N.Y., and 
Akron, Ohio. 


Joun E. costican. Circulated by the Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Serv- 
ice and shown in Quincy, IIl., Davenport, 
Iowa, Winona, Minn., and Canton, Ohio. 


JusT BEFORE THE war. Circulated by the 
Newport Harbor Art Museum and shown in 
Balboa, Calif., Storrs, Conn., Washington, 
D.C., and Minneapolis, Minn. 


SURREALISM IN PHOTOGRAPHY. Circulated by 
the Museum of Modern Art and shown in 
Amherst, Mass., Charlotte, N.C., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Johnson City, Tenn., and Burlington, Vt. 
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CONCERTS, LECTURES, AND 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


CONCERTS 


CONCERTS IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 


1968 


Octoser 30. New York Pro Musica. 


NoveMBER 15. The New York Chamber 
Soloists. 


NoveMBER 29. The New York Brass Quintet. 
DeEcEMBER 6. New York Pro Musica Consort 
of Viols. 


1969 


Fesruary 21. Early Music Quartet. 


Fespruary 28. The Contemporary Chamber 
Ensemble. 


Marcu 14. The Metropolitan Opera Studio. 
The Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation 


1968 


Ocroser 10, 11. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
Ocroser 17, 18. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
Ocroser 24, 25. The Juilliard String Quartet. 


Novemser 7, 8. The Juilliard String Quartet 
and Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute. 


NoveMBER 22. Maureen Forrester, contralto, 
Milton Thomas, viola, and Georgia Akst, 
piano. 


DecemMseR 17, 18. The Juilliard String Quar- 
tet and Stanley Drucker, clarinet. 


1969 


January 10. Leo Smit, piano. 

January 17. The Beaux-Arts String Quartet. 
January 24. Alfons Kontarsky and Aloys 
Kontarsky, duo-pianists. 

January 31. The New York Woodwind 
Quintet. 


Fesruary 7. The Beaux Arts Trio of New 
York. 


Fesruary 14. The LaSalle String Quartet. 


Marcu 7. Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, 
duo-pianists. 


Marcu 21. The Baroque Ensemble of the 
Schola Cantorum Basiliensis and Robert Con- 
ant, harpsichord. 


Marcu 27. The Juilliard String Quartet. 


Apri 3, 4. The Juilliard String Quartet and 
Artur Balsam, piano. 


Aprit 10, 11. The Juilliard String Quartet. 


Aprit 17, 18. The Juilliard String Quartet 
and George Malcolm, harpsichord and piano. 


Aprit 24, 25. The Juilliard String Quartet, 
Walter Trampler, viola, and Alan Shulman, 
violoncello. 

The Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation 


1968 


SEPTEMBER 13. A program of vocal and in- 
strumental chamber music conducted by 
Richard Dufallo. 
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EXTENSION CONCERTS 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 


1968 


SEPTEMBER 29. The Fine Arts Quartet at 
South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Ocroser 17. The Dvorak String Quartet for 
the Nova University Chamber Music Society 
at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Ocroser 18. Eastman Quartet for Belmont 
College and Friends of Chamber Music at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Ocroser 30. The Fine Arts Quartet for the 
Chamber Music Society of Salt Lake City at 
the Salt Lake City Public Library. 


NovemMBER 14. The Manhattan Baroque 
Ensemble for the Nova University Chamber 
Music Society at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


NovemsBer 19. The Lenox Quartet for the 


Auburn Chamber Music Society at Auburn, 
Ala. 


1969 


January 27. The Borodin Quartet for the 
Chamber Music Society of Salt Lake City at 
the Salt Lake City Public Library. 


Fepruary 2. Pomponio and Zarate (duo- 
guitarists) for Belmont College and Friends 
of Chamber Music at Nashville, Tenn. 


Fepruary 4. The Philadelphia Quartet for 
the Auburn Chamber Music Society at 
Auburn, Ala. 


Fesruary 13. The Juilliard String Quartet for 
the Chamber Music Society of Salt Lake City 
at the Salt Lake City Public Library. 


Marcu 20. The Hamburg Wiihrer String 
Sextet for the Nova University Chamber 
Music Society at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Aprit 19. The Philharmonia Trio for Bel- 
mont College and Friends of Chamber Music 
at Nashville, Tenn. 


Aprit 22. New York String Sextet for the 
Auburn Chamber Music Society at Auburn, 
Ala. 


POETRY READINGS, DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES, LECTURES, AND 
MOTION PICTURE SHOWINGS 


Sponsored by the Library of Congress 
1968 


Octoser 7. William Jay Smith, poetry 
reading. 


1969 


January 25. Kemp R. Niver, “The First 
Twenty Years,” illustrated lecture. 


Aprit 21. William Jay Smith, “The Making 
of Poems,” lecture, presented in observance 
of National Library Week. 


Aprit 21, 22. “Library of Congress,” film 


showing, presented in observance of National 
Library Week. 


May 17. Christopher H. Roads, “Film as 
Historical Evidence,” illustrated lecture. 


May 26. “The Magnificent Ambersons,” 
RKO film showing, presented for the Ameri- 
can Film Institute. 


Sponsored by the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Poetry and Literature Fund 


1968 


Ocroser 3. Patricia Cameron Peardon, 
“The Amazing Miss Alcott,” dramatic read- 
ing, presented in observance of National Chil- 
dren’s Book Week and the centenary of the 
publication of Little Women. 
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Octoser 4. “Little Women,” rxo film 
showing, presented in observance of National 
Children’s Book Week and the centenary of 
the publication of Little Women. 


OcroseErR 21. Robert Hayden and Derek Wal- 
cott, poetry reading and discussion; William 
Jay Smith, moderator. 


NovemsBer 18. Louise Bogan and J. V. 
Cunningham, poetry reading and discussion: 
William Jay Smith, moderator. 


DeEcEMBER 2. Pierre Emmanuel, lecture on 
the poetry of St.-John Perse. 

1969 

Fesruary 3. Geddeth Smith, “A Knicker- 
bocker Portrait,’ dramatic reading. 


Marcu 3, 4. Garson Kanin and Dennis 
King, “Remembering Mr. Maugham,” dra- 
matic reading. 
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Marcu 10. A. D. Hope, “The Frontiers of 
Literature: Australian Belles-Lettres,’ lec- 
ture. 


Marcu 24. A. D. Hope, poetry reading. 


Apri 7. Malcolm Cowley and Theodore 
Weiss, poetry reading and discussion ; William 
Jay Smith, moderator. 


May 5. Elizabeth Bishop, Louise Bogan, 
Robert Fitzgerald, Robert Lowell, Allen Tate, 
and John Hall Wheelock, poetry reading, pre- 
sented in observance of the 35th anniversary 
of the Academy of American Poets; William 
Jay Smith introducing the poets. 


Sponsored by the Louis Charles Elson 
Memorial Fund 


1969 


January 9. Robert Stevenson, “Philosophies 
of American Music History,” lecture. 








Appendix 14 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
PUBLICATIONS * 


ACCESSIONS LISTS. (Overseas operations. ) 


CryLon. Quarterly. Available to libraries 
from American Libraries Book Procure- 
ment Center, New Delhi, U.S. Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 20521. 


EASTERN AFRICA. Quarterly. Available to 
libraries from the Field Director, Library of 
Congress, East Africa, P.O. Box 30598, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 


Inp1a. Monthly. Available to libraries from 
American Libraries Book Procurement 
Center, New Delhi, U.S. Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20521. 


Inponesi. Monthly. Available to libraries 
from American Libraries Book Procure- 
ment Center, American Embassy, APO San 
Francisco, Calif, 96356. 


IsraEv. Monthly. Available to libraries from 
American Libraries Book Procurement 
Center, Tel Aviv, U.S. Department of 
State, Washington, D.C, 20521. 


Mippte east. Monthly. Available to librar- 
ies from American Libraries Book Procure- 
ment Center, Cairo, U.S. Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20521. 


NepaL. Three issues per year. Available to 
libraries from American Libraries Book 
Procurement Center, New Delhi, US. 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
20521. 


PaxisTAN. Monthly. Available to libraries 
from American Libraries Book Procure- 
ment Center, Karachi, U.S. Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20521. 
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AIR FORCE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY, 1962. Vol. 6. 1968. 940 p. Cloth. 
$8.75. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION; A SELECTED 
READING LIST. 1968. 38 p. Paper. 50 cents, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CON- 
GRESS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1968. 1969. 149 p. Cloth. $3.50. Free to 
libraries. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGISTER OF COPY- 
RIGHTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1968. 1969. 25 p. Paper. Free upon request 
to the Copyright Office. 


ANTARCTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY. Vol. 3. 1968, 491 p. 
Cloth. $6. 


1 This is a list of publications issued during the 
fiscal year. For a full list of publications see Library 
of Congress Publications in Print March 1969. 
Priced publications, unless otherwise indicated, are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Publications for sale by the Clearinghouse 
for Federal Scientific and Technical Information 
should be ordered from that agency at Springfield, 
Va. 22151. When Card Division is indicated, orders 
should be addressed: Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Building 159, Navy Yard Annex, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20541. The address for other divisions 
and offices of the Library of Congress supplying 
publications listed here is Washington, D.C. 20540. 
Free publications, unless otherwise indicated, should 
be requested from the Library of Congress, Cen- 
tral Services Division, Washington, D.C. 20540. 

For foreign mailing of publications available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, one-fourth of 
the publication price should be added unless other- 
wise stated. Card Division publication prices in- 
clude the cost of foreign and domestic mailing. 
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ARMS CONTROL & DISARMAMENT; A QUART- 
ERLY BIBLIOGRAPHY WITH ABSTRACTS AND 
ANNOTATIONS. Quarterly. Paper. 75 cents a 
copy. $2.50 a year, $3.25 foreign. 

4 issues. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS IN THE LIBRARY OF 
concress. Monthly. 8 p. Paper. Free. 
12 issues. 


Cart sANpBuRG. By Mark Van Doren. A 
lecture presented under the auspices of the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Litera- 
ture Fund, with a bibliography of Sandburg 
materials in the collections of the Library of 
Congress. 1969. 83 p. Paper. 50 cents. 


CATALOG OF COPYRIGHT ENTRIES. THIRD 
SERIES. Paper. Beginning with vol. 20 (1966 
entries) the complete yearly catalog is $50 
domestic, and prices for individual parts are 
increased accordingly. 


Part 1. Books AND PAMPHLETS, INCLUD- 
ING SERIALS AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERI- 
opicaLs. Published in two sections begin- 
ning with vol. 20. Section 1, Current and 
Renewal Registrations. Section 2, Title 
Index. 

Vol. 19, no. 1. January—June 1965. 1968. 
1,369 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 19, no. 2. July-December 1965. 
1968. 1,295 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 20, no. 1, Sections 1 and 2. Janu- 
ary—June 1966. 1968. 1,495 p. $7.50. 


Part 2. PeRIopIcALs. 

Vol. 18. January—December 1964. 1968. 
492 p. $2. 

Vol. 19. January—December 1965. 1969. 
449 p. $2. 


Parts 3-4. DRAMAS AND WORKS PREPARED 
FOR ORAL DELIVERY. 

Vol. 21, no. 1. January-June 1967. 1968. 
99 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 21, no. 2. July-December 1967. 
1968. 180 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 22, no. 1. January—June 1968. 1968. 
92 p. $2.50. 
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Part 5. Music. Published in two sections 
beginning with vol. 20. Section 1, Current 
and Renewal Registrations. Section 2, Au- 
thor Index. 

Vol. 20, no. 1, sections 1 and 2. Janu- 
ary—June 1966. 1968. 1,481 p. $7.50. 

Vol. 20, no. 2, sections 1 and 2. July—De- 
cember 1966. 1968. 2,821 p. $7.50. 

Vol. 21, no. 1, sections | and 2. Janu- 
ary—June 1967. 1968. 1,564. $7.50. 

Vol. 21, no. 2, sections 1 and 2. July— 
December 1967. 1968. 3,008 p. $7.50. 


Part 6. Maps AND ATLASES. 

Vol. 21, no. 1. January—June 1967. 1967 
fie. 1968] 141 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 21, no. 2. July-December 1967. 
1968. 95 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 22, no. 1. January-June 1968. 1968. 
115 p. $2.50. 


Parts 7-11A. WorKs OF ART: REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF WORKS OF ART, SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL DRAWINGS, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORKS, PRINTS AND PICTORIAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 

Vol. 21, no. 1. January—June 1967. 1968. 
173 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 21, no. 2. July-December 1967. 
1968. 346 p. $2.50. 


Part 11B. CoMMERCIAL PRINTS AND 
LABELS. 

Vol. 21, no. 1. January—June 1967. 1967. 
fice. 1968] 59 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 21, no. 2. July-December 1967. 
1968. 58 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 22, no. 1. January—June 1968. 1968. 
57 p. $2.50. 


Parts 12-13. MoTION PICTURES AND FILM- 
STRIPS. 

Vol. 21, no. 1. January-June 1967. 1967. 
fie. 1968] 65 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 21, no. 2. July-December 1967. 
1968. 66 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 22, no. 1. January—June 1968. 1968. 
64 p. $2.50. 
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CATALOG OF THE 21ST NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF PRINTS HELD AT THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
MAY 1 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 2, 1969. 1969. 
16 p. Free. 


CATALOGING SERVICE. Bulletin. Irregular. Pa- 
per. Free to subscribers to the Card Distribu- 
tion Service. 

Nos. 83-86. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 1968; A LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR PRESCHOOL THROUGH JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AGE. Compiled by Virginia Haviland 
and Lois B. Watt. 1969. 16 p. 15 cents. 


CHINESE-ENGLISH TECHNICAL DICTIONARIES. 
Vol. 1, AvIATION AND SPACE. 1969. 694 p. 
Paper. For sale by the Clearinghouse for Fed- 
eral Scientific and Technical Information, $3. 


CxassiFicaTION [schedules]. 


Class P, Subclass PA supplement. Byzan- 
TINE AND MODERN GREEK LITERATURE, MED- 
IEVAL AND MODERN LATIN LITERATURE. Reis- 
sued with supplementary pages, 1968. 24, 
1 p. Paper. Card Division, 75 cents. 


CONVERSION OF RETROSPECTIVE CATALOG 
RECORDS TO MACHINE-READABLE FORM. Pre- 
pared by the rEcon Working Task Force, 
Henriette D. Avram, Chairman. 1969. 230 p. 
Paper. $2.25. 


DETROIT AND VICINITY BEFORE 1900; AN 
ANNOTATED LIST OF MAPS. Compiled by Al- 
berta G. Auringer-Koerner. 1968. 84 p. Paper. 
45 cents. 


DIGEST OF PUBLIC GENERAL BILLS AND RESO- 
LUTIONS. Paper. Single copy prices vary. Sub- 
scription for 91st Congress, Ist session, $35; 
$43.75 foreign. 

90th Congress, 2d session. 1 cumulative is- 
sue, 3 supplements, and final issue. 

9ist Congress, Ist session. 3 cumulative 
issues, 7 supplements. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
Rev. ed. 1969. 11 p. Paper. Free upon request 
to the Personnel Office. 


FACSIMILES OF RARE HISTORICAL MAPS; A LIST 
OF REPRODUCTIONS FOR SALE BY VARIOUS 
PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. Compiled by 
Walter W. Ristow. 3d ed., rev. and enl. 1968. 
20 p. Paper. Free upon request to the Geog- 
raphy and Map Division. 


GLOSSARY OF POLISH-ENGLISH METEOROLOGI- 
CAL TERMS. Compiled by Doman A. Rogoy- 
ski. 1968. 301 p. Paper. For sale by the Clear- 
inghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical 
Information, $2. 


HALF A CENTURY OF SOVIET SERIALS, 1917- 
1968; A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND UNION LIST OF 
SERIALS PUBLISHED IN THE UssR. Compiled 
by Rudolf Smits. 1968. Vol. 1, A-N. 860 p. 
Vol. 2, O-Z. 800 p. Cloth. $16. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES; A 
SELECTIVE AND ANNOTATED GUIDE TO RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. No. 30, HUMANITIES. Annual. 
1968. 480 p. Cloth. For sale by the University 
of Florida Press, 15 W. 15th St., Gainesville, 
Fla. 32603, $25. 


ILLINOIS ; THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF STATE- 
Hoop. An exhibition in the Library of Con- 
gress, December 3, 1968, to October 31, 1969. 
1968. 58 p. Paper. 70 cents. 


INFORMATION BULLETIN. Weekly. Paper. Card 
Division, $5 a year. Free to publicly supported 
libraries upon request to the Information 
Office. 


52 issues. 


L.C. CLASSIFICATION — ADDITIONS AND 
CHANGES. Quarterly. Paper. Card Division, 
$1.50 a copy. $6 a year. 

4 issues, Lists 150-153. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG—BOOKS: SUB- 
jects. A cumulative list of works represented 
by Library of Congress printed cards, Three 
quarterly issues and, except for years of quin- 
quennial cumulations, an annual cumulation. 
Card Division, $250 a year. 

Annual issue, 1967. 5,240 p. 4 vol. Cloth. 

3 quarterly issues, 1968-69. Paper. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG—MOTION PIC- 
TURES AND FILMSTRIPS. A cumulative list of 
works represented by Library of Congress 
printed cards. Three quarterly issues and, ex- 
cept for years of quinquennial cumulations, an 
annual cumulation. Paper. Card Division, $25 
a year. Free to subscribers to The National 
Union Catalog. 
3 quarterly issues, 1968-69. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG—MUSIC AND 
PHONORECORDS. A cumulative list of works 
represented by Library of Congress printed 
cards. A semiannual issue and, except for years 
of quinquennial cumulations, an annual 
cumulation, Paper. Card Division, $20. Free 
to subscribers to The National Union Catalog. 
January—June 1968. 1968. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PUBLICATIONS IN PRINT. 
March 1969. 37 p. Paper. Free. 


LouIsA MAY ALCOTT: A CENTENNIAL FOR LIT- 
TLE WOMEN; AN ANNOTATED, SELECTED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. Compiled by Judith C. Ullom. 1969. 
91 p. Paper. 55 cents. 


THE MARC PILOT PROJECT: FINAL REPORT ON 
A PROJECT SPONSORED BY THE COUNCIL ON 
LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. Prepared by Hen- 
riette D. Avram, 1968. 183 p. Cloth. $3.50. 


METAPHOR AS PURE ADVENTURE. A lecture 
delivered at the Library of Congress, Decem- 
ber 4, 1967, by James Dickey. 1968. 18 p. 
Paper. 25 cents. 


MONTHLY CHECKLIST OF STATE PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Paper. 35 cents a copy. Including 
separate index, $3 a year; $3.75 foreign. 

12 issues and index. 


MONTHLY INDEX OF RUSSIAN ACCESSIONS. 
Paper. Single copy prices vary. $23 a year, 
$28.75 foreign. The Monthly Index termi- 
nated with the May 1969 issue. 

12 issues, June 1968—-May 1969. 
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NATIONAL REGISTER OF MICROFORM MASTERS, 
1968. Compiled by the Library of Congress 
with the cooperation of the American Library 
Association and the Association of Research 
Libraries. Paper. 369 p. Card Division, $5. 
Free to subscribers to The National Union 
Catalog. 


THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG. A cumulative 
author list representing Library of Congress 
printed cards and titles reported by other 
American libraries. Compiled by the Library 
of Congress with the cooperation of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division’s 
Resources Committee, American Library As- 
sociation. Nine monthly issues, three quarterly 
cumulations, and an annual cumulation. Card 
Division, $403 a year. In addition to all issues 
of The National Union Catalog, subscribers 
receive at no extra charge the separately 
issued Motion Pictures and Filmstrips and 
Music and Phonorecords catalogs; The Na- 
tional Union Catalog—Register of Additional 
Locations; and the National Register of 
Microform Masters. 

9 monthly issues and 3 quarterly cumula- 
tions. Paper. 


NATIONAL UNION CATALOG OF MANUSCRIPT 
COLLECTIONS, 1967. 1968. 525 p. Cloth. Card 
Division, $15. 


NEW SERIAL TITLES. A union list of serials 
commencing publication after December 31, 
1949. Supplement to the Union List of Serials, 
3d edition. Nine monthly issues, three quar- 
terly cumulations, and a cumulation issued 
annually. Card Division, $115 a year. 

9 monthly issues and 3 quarterly cumula- 
tions. Paper. 


NEW SERIAL TITLES—CLASSED SUBJECT AR- 
RANGEMENT. Monthly. Paper. Card Division, 
$25 a year. 

12 issues. 


NEWS FROM THE CENTER, Semiannual. Paper. 
Free upon request to Head, Center for the 
Coordination of Foreign Manuscript Copy- 
ing, Manuscript Division. 

2 issues. 
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NEWSPAPERS CURRENTLY RECEIVED AND PER- 
MANENTLY RETAINED IN THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
cress. 1968. 18 p. Paper. 35 cents. 


NUCLEAR SCIENCE IN MAINLAND CHINA; A 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by Chi 
Wang. 1968. 70 p. Paper. 70 cents. 


PoLAND IN THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS; AN OVERVIEW. By Kazimierz 


Grzybowski. 1968. 26 p. Paper. 40 cents. 


PRESERVATION THROUGH DOCUMENTATION ; 
THE HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDING SURVEY. 
Preprint from the Quarterly Journal of the 
Library of Congress, vol. 25, October 1968. 
16 p. Paper. 25 cents. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE LIBRARY OF 

concrEss. Published as a supplement to the 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 

Paper. Single copy prices vary. $6.50 a year, 

including the Annual Report ; $8.25 foreign. 
4 issues. 


REGISTERS OF PAPERS IN THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS. Paper. Free upon request to the 
Manuscript Division. 

JOHN LANSING CALLAN, JOHN CRITTENDEN 
watson. 1968. 14 p. 


DavID FOOTE SELLERS, STEPHEN B. LUCE. 
1969. 15 p. 
ROBERT WILSON SHUFELDT. 1969. 12 p. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS. Rev. ed. 1969. 4 p. Paper. Free. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Rev. ed. 1968. 11 p. 
Paper. Free. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS USED IN THE DICTIONARY 
CATALOGS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Sup- 
plement to the 7th ed. Three quarterly cumu- 
lative issues and an annual cumulation. Paper. 
Card Division, $5 a year. 

4 issues. 


WALT WHITMAN: MAN, POET, PHILOSOPHER, 
Three lectures presented under the auspices 
of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and 
Literature Fund. Reissued 1969. 53 p. Paper. 
25 cents. 


WorLD LIST OF FUTURE INTERNATIONAL 
MEETINGS. Part I: Science, Technology, Agri- 
culture, Medicine. Part II: Social, Cultural, 
Commercial, Humanistic. Bimonthly. Paper. 
$1.25 a copy. $6 a year; $7.50 foreign. 

5 bimonthly issues, September 1968—July 
1969. 


A la Carte: Selected Papers About Early Maps and 
Atlases, 58 

Academia Sinica, gift, 48 

Accessions lists, overseas operations, 142; Eastern 
Africa, 12; Indonesia, 15; Pakistan, 16 

Accounting Officer, vii 

Acquisition of materials, 1; African program, 47; 
by copyright deposit, 97, 98; Law Library, 66, 
106; nonpurchase, 19; Processing Department, 
11-19; purchases, 17, 120; Reference Depart- 
ment, 39, 42-48, 106; statistics, 103-106; see also 
Accessions lists; Gift and trust funds; Gifts; 
National Program for Acquisitions and Catalog- 
ing; Public Law 480 Program 

Acquisitions and Overseas Operations, Assistant 
Director, ix, 14; Office of the, ix, 12-19 

Adam, Adolphe, Giselle manuscript, 51 

Adams, Ansel, gift, 19 

Adams, Henry E., x, 56 

Administrative Department: employment statistics, 
134; management services, 72—74; officers, vii; 
personnel management, 75; preservation and care 
of the collections, 76; reorganization, 70, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 76, 77; report, 70-78; space management, 
70-72 

Administrative Terminal System, 36, 77 

Adult Education Opportunities for Handicapped 
Persons, 60 

Aeronautics: bibliography, funds, 126; chair, funds, 
122 ; consultant, xii 

Aeronautics Section (Sci) : exhibit, 58, 137; head, x 

Aerospace Medicine and Biology: A Continuing 
Bibliography, 58 

Aerospace Medicine and Biology Bibliography Sec- 
tion, 58 

Aerospace Technology Division, acquisition statis- 
tics, 104 

Africa: cooperation with School of African and 
Oriental Studies, 12; Npac activities in East 
Africa, 12; P.L. 480 program activities in Cairo, 
12 

African Section (GraB): acquisition activities, 47; 
assistant head, 47; bibliographies, 55; funds, 126; 
head, x; reference services, 54 

Aguilera, Francisco, x 


INDEX 


Aiken, Conrad, xii 

Air Force Scientific Research Bibliography, 58 

Air Pollution Publications: A Selected Bibliography 
With Abstracts, 1966-1968, 58 

Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana, gift 
and trust fund, 124 

Allaway, Mrs. Jean, xi 

Allen, Julius W., viii, 32 

Allen, Robert V., 56 

American Association of Law Libraries, 62; LC 
Liaison Committee, 63 ° 

American Bar Association, Standing Committee on 
the Facilities of the Law Library of Congress, 
63, 64 

American-British Law Division, 66; chief, 64; offi- 
cers, Viii 

American Colonization Society, records, 51 

American Council of Learned Societies, 39; gift 
fund, 124 

American Film Institute: cooperative program, 9, 
43 ; gift fund, 104, 124 

American Historical Association, gift fund, 124 

American history: chair, 102, 122; consultants, xii; 
gift funds, 122, 124, 126, 128; maps, 45; preser- 
vation of source materials, 124; reproduction of 
manuscripts in foreign depositories, 124, 126, 128; 
seminar on Americana’ collections, 40; see also 
Presidents of the United States, papers 

American Law Division (irs), 32, 37; officers, viii 

American letters, consultants, xii 

American Library Association: concurrence on cata- 
loging rules, 21; gift funds, 104, 124; marc insti- 
tutes, 4; marc publication, 3; National Union 
Catalog publication project, 5, 28, 124 

Ata Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, 30 

American Paper Institute, gift funds, 6, 126 

American Printing House for the Blind, 59 

American Revolution Bicentennial: Commission, 5; 
LC Office, 5; Programs, Coordinator, vii; study of 
foreign sources, 55 

American Security Council, gift fund, 126 

American Society of International Law, 62 

American Thought and Culture, joint doctoral 
program, LC and George Washington University, 
40; funds, 128 
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Americana collections, seminar on, 40 

Amos and Andy, 44 

Anagnost, Catherine, 64 

Angell, Richard S.., ix 

Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, 21 

Anglo-American Law Reading Room, 65, 66, 67 

Antarctic Bibliography, 58 

Applebaum, Edmond L., ix, 14 

Appropriations, 1, 8, 73, 118, 120; purchase statis- 
tics, 104 

Architect of the Capitol: appropriations, 1, 74, 118; 
budget requests, 8; buildings maintenance, 74 

Archive of Folk Song: automation, 53; head, x; 
preservation project, 50; purchases, 45; reader 
and reference services, 57 

Archives of the American Psychological Association, 
gift fund, 126 

Arendt, Hannah, gift, 19 

Ariadne Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 126 

Arkansas Rehabilitation Center, 60 

Armenian collection, 48 ; funds for, 128 

Arms Control and Disarmament Bibliography Sec- 
tion (Gras); head, x; reference services, 54 

Arner, Frederick B., viii, 33 

Arno Publishing, Inc., gift fund, 126 

Asher, A., and Company, gift, 47 

Aspects of Intellectual Ferment and Dissent in the 
Soviet Union, 56 

Assistant Librarian of Congress, vii, 5; at Interna- 
tional Congress on Archives, 13; at meetings in 
Europe on shared cataloging, 13; see also Hamer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth E. 

Association of Research Libraries, gift fund, 126 

Atiyeh, George N., x 

Australia: archives and manuscripts, 55; NPAC pro- 
gram, 13; party io Universal Copyright Con- 
vention, 94; survey of literature in LC, 47 

Austria, NPAC program, 13, 14 

Automation: book purchasing activities, 11, 17; 
catalog cards, 4, 11, 23-26, 78; cooperation with 
other libraries, 3, 29, 40; Exchange and Gift 
Division activities, 18; Geography and Map Divi- 
sion, 4, 40, 52; in control of serials, 29; in per- 
sonnel records, 76; in printing, 26, 74; Reference 
Department activities, 52; use by trs, 36-38; see 
also Data Processing Office; Information Systems 
Office; Marc; and Technical Processes Research 
Office 

Automation in Federal Map Libraries, Conference 
on, 4, 40, 52 

Avram, Henriette D., 3 

Awards, 76; Distinguished Service, 61; for publica- 
tions, 6 


INDEX 


Babine, Alexis V., bequest, 104, 122 

Baker, William O., xiii 

Ball, Dudley B., x 

Barcus, Thomas R., ix 

Barker, Ernest C., vii 

Barrett, Representative William A., 84 

Basler, Roy P., x, 42 

Bayh, Senator Birch, 84 

Bead, Charles C., ix 

Beal, Edwin G., Jr., x 

Beckmann, Mrs. Max, gift, 44 

Beethoven Association, 124 

Belgium, NPAC program, 13 

Belgrade, npAc center, 14 

Benjamin, William Evarts, gift fund, 104, 122 

Berg, Alban, 41 

Berne Copyright Convention, 92, 96 

Berry, Paul L., ix, 42, 70 

Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, 26 

Bibliographies: consultants, xii; Ghana, 74; Ref- 
erence Department, 53-58; statistics, 114; 
U.S.S.R., 48; Yugoslavia, gift fund, 124 

Bibliography and Reference Correspondence Section 
(Gras), head, x 

Bibliography on Snow, Ice, and Frozen Ground, 
53 

Binding and repair of materials, 76; statistics, 117 

Binding Office, 76; Officer, vii 

Birrt, 93, 94 

Bitting Collection of Gastronomy, 51 

Blaine, James G., papers, 44 

Blancheri, Howard A., vii 

Blind and physically handicapped, services to, 
59-61 ; appropriations, 118, 120; employment sta- 
tistics, 134; gift and trust funds, 102, 122, 128, 
130; statistics, 1, 116; see also Books for the 
blind; and Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped 

Bollingen Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 126 

Book Preparation Section (Preserv) , 76 

Books and pamphlets: acquisition appropriations, 
118, 120; acquisition statistics, 1, 104; copyright 
cases, 88, 90, 91; copyright registrations, deposits, 
and transfers, 81, 82, 97, 98; growth of book col- 
lection, 42; LC’s collections, additions and total, 
103; microfilms and microfilming, 104, 117; pres- 
ervation and care, 117 

Books for Junior College Libraries, funds, 124 

Books for the blind: LC collections, additions and 
total, 1, 9, 103, 104, 105, 116; see also Blind 
and physically handicapped, services to 

Borgeson, Earl C., 63 

Bowker (R. R.) Company, gift funds, 122, 126 
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Bowman, James R., ix 

Bowman, Wallace D., viii 

Boyd, Julian P., xiii 

Brademas, Representative John, vi 

Bradshaw, Mrs. Lillian, xiii 

Bray, Robert S., ix, 61 

Brazil, NPAC operations in, 15 

Breitenbach, Edgar, x, xi 

Bridge, Peter H., ix 

Brittle Books Project; see Preservation Microfilming 
Office 

Broderick, John C., x 

Bryant, Douglas, xiii 

Budget Officer, vii 

Buildings and Grounds Division, departmental re- 
organization, 74 

Buildings Management Office, 72; officers, vii, 74 

Buildings of the Library: appropriations, 8, 118; 
maintenance, 74; space acquisitions, 71; space 
occupied (table), 71 

Bulgaria, NpAc program, 12, 13, 21, 43 

Burkhardt, Frederick H., xiii 

Butterfield, Lyman H., xiii 


Cable antenna television systems (cATv), 80, 81, 84, 
9i 

Cagle, Fred R., xiii 

Caldwell, George H., x 

Canada, NPAc program, 13 

Canadian Defence Research Board, gift fund, 126 

Cannon, Senator Howard W., vi 

Capote, Truman, gift, 18 

Card Automated R »9roduction and Distribution 
System, 11, 23, 25 

Card Division: automation, 23-26; officers, ix; 
training, 75; see also Catalog cards 

Carps, 11, 23, 25 

Carl Sandburg, bibliography, 54 

Carlton, Robert G., 56 

Carneal, Robert B., x 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, gift fund, 104, 
122, 126 

Carpenter, Richard A., viii 

Carroll, James D., 33 

Cartography, consultant, xii 

Cary, George D., vii 

Catalog cards, 4, 11, 12; appropriations, 118, 120; 
automation, 11, 23; distribution, 23-26, 83, 110, 
111, 118, 120; filming, 78; for children’s litera- 
ture, 11, 22; for serials, 28; preassignment of 
numbers, 26; printing and reprinting, 24, 112; 
proofsheet service, 26; sales statistics, 25, 26; “7 
series,” 4, 24; see also Card Division; Catalogs, 
card; and Marc 
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Catalog Maintenance and Catalog Publication Divi- 
sion, 27; officers, ix; see also Catalogs, card; and 
National Union Catalog 

Catalog of Copyright Entries, 83 

Cataloging: 11, 20-30; authority records, 29; co- 
operative, 21; instruction, 11, 23, 75; maps, 40, 
52; proofsheet service, 26; Rare Book Division, 
51; serials, 28; statistics, 107, 108; see also Cata- 
log cards; Marc; National Program for Acquisi- 
tions and Cataloging; and National Union Cata- 
log 

Cataloging, Assistant Director, ix; Office of the, 
ix, 20-23 

Cataloging Division (Cop) 84; officers, viii 

Cataloging Instruction Office, 23, 75 

Cataloging Service, 21 

Catalogs, book, 27; cassette-book titles, 59; map, 
52; science reference collection, 52; see also Na- 
tional Union Catalog 

Catalogs, card, 27, 29, 83; statistics, 27, 108; see 
also Cataloging; and National Union Catalog 

Catton, Bruce, xii 

Center for Research Libraries, P.L. 480 program, 
15, 16 

Center for the Coordination of Foreign Manuscript 
Copying, 55, 126; head, x 

Central Services Division, 73, 74; officers, vii 

Ceylon, P.L. 480 program and acquisitions, 15, 16, 
50, 77 

Chapin, Katherine Garrison, xii 

Charpentier, Arthur A., 64 

Chief Internal Auditor, vii 

Children’s Book Section, 47; head, x, 55; publica- 
tions, 55; reader and reference services, 54 

Children’s books: acquisitions through nvrac, 47; 
subject headings to, 22 

Children’s Books—1968, 55 

Childs, James B., xii, 55 

Chinese and Korean Section (Orien) : 
activities, 48 ; head, x, 48 

Chinese materials: acquisitions, 14, 40, 47; anni- 
versary of collection, 10; organization, 130; 
Taiwan national bibliography, 48 ; see also Orien- 
talia Division 

Christiansen, Hugo W., ix 

Clagett, Mrs. Helen L., viii, 62 

Clapp (Verner W.) Publication Fund, 132 

Clarke, Gertrude, 41 

Classification: fiction in English, 11, 22; law and 
legal materials, 22, 63, 67, 68; statistics, 107, 
109; see also Dewey Decimal Classification 

Classification schedules: evaluation by Technical 
Processes Research Office, 29; law and legal 
materials, 22, 63, 67, 68 


acquisition 
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Clay, Henry, acquisitions concerning, 17 

Cleveland, Grover, papers on microfilm, 78 

Clift, David H., xiii 

Cline, Howard F., x, 56 

Coffin, Lewis C., viii, 62; see also Law Librarian 

Cohelan, Represeniative Jeffery, 84 

Cold Regions Bibliography Section (Sci), 58; head, 
x 

Cold Regions Research and Engineering Labora- 
tory, 53 

Cole, Fred C., xiii 

Colfa papers, micvofilms, 78 

Coliectious Maintenance Office, 77; Officer, vii 

Collectioas of the Library, 42-52; statistics, 1, 42, 
45, 59, 68, 103, 109 

Colurabia University, P.L. 480 program, 15 

Committees: American Bar Association’s Standing 
Committee or: the Facilities of the Law Library 
of Congress, 63, 64; Federal Library, 40, 72, 
74, 126, 128; LC Liaison Committee of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 62, 63; 
Librarian’s Liaison, xiii; Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Devise, xi; To Select Prints for Purchase Under 
the Pennell Fund, xi, 44; see also Congress, com- 
mittees 

Compagnie d’Entreprises et de Gestion, film deposit, 
9 

Computer programs, copyright case, 86 

Concerts, 41; funds, 102, 122, 128, 130; list, 139 

Conference of Regional Librarians, for the blind, 60 

Conference on Automation in Federal Map Li- 
braries, 4, 40, 52 

Conference on Latin American history, funds, 124 

Congress (U.S.) bilis microfilmed, 78; see also 
Legislation relating to the Library 

Congress, House Committees: Banking and Cur- 
rency, 38; Education and Labor, 2; Foreign 
Affairs, 33; House Administration, 38; Science 
and Astronautics, 34 

Congress, Joint Committee on the Library, vi 

Congress, Senate Committees: Foreign Relations, 
33; Interior and Insular Affairs, 34; Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights, 80; Labor and Public Welfare, 2, 33, 
34; Select Committee on Small Business, 34 

Congress, services to: Law Library, 64; Legislative 
Reference Service, 31-38; Reference Depart- 
ment, 56 

Congressional Reference Division (Ltrs), 32, 34; 
chief, viii 

A Congressional White Paper on National Policy for 
the Environment, 34 
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Consultants: funds, 102, 122, 124, 130; honorary, 
xii; poetry in English, xii, 102; Spanish and 
Portuguese literature (gift fund), 122 

Contemporary Prints Fund, 104 

Contracting and Procurement Office (Adm), 73; 
Officer, vii 

Coolidge, Calvin, papers on microfilm, 78 

Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, gift fund, 122, 126; 
see also Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 

Coolidge Auditorium: concerts, readings, lectures, 
and dramatic programs, 41, 139-141 

Cooper, Senator John Sherman, vi 

Coordinator of American Revolution Bicentennial 
Programs, vii 

Coordinator of Information Systems, vii 

Copyright: cable antenna television systems (CATV), 
80, 81, 84; court cases, 85-92; deposits, 83, 97, 
105; fees, 81, 98, 99; international developments, 
92-94; registrations, 81-83, 96, 97; renewals, 
81, 82; transfers, 19, 44, 83, 98 

Copyright for Musical Compositions, 83 

Copyright laws: bills pending and passed, 84; ex- 
tension, 80; revision of U.S. copyright law, 80 

Copyright Office: acquisition statistics, 104, 105; 
appropriations, 118, 11, 120; employment statis- 
tics, 134; officers, vii; official publications, 83; 
preservation program, 78; reference search 
activity, 83; relocation, 72, 77, 79; report, 79-99 

Cornell University, P.L. 480 program, 15 

Council on Library Resources, grants, 4, 16, 27, 40, 
77, 104, 126, 132 

Cragun, John W., 64 

Crawford, John C., ix 

Croneberger, Robert B., Jr., ix 

Crouch, William H., viii, 64 

Custer, Benjamin A., ix 

Czechoslovakia: acquisitions from, 48; 50th an- 
niversary exhibit, 56; NPAC program, 12, 13, 21, 
43 


Daiker, Virginia, x 

Damrosch, Walter, papers, 44 

Dario, Rubén, first edition, 46 

Data Processing Office, 70, 72, 77; officers, vii 

Day and Dream, 44 

Decimal classification, 11, 23; statistics, 107 

Decimal Classification Division, chief, 23 ; officers, ix 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee, 
23 

Defense Research Division: acquisition statistics, 
104 ; officers, ix 

De Garmo, Mary Turner, 59 

De Kooning, Willem, 43 

Delougaz, Mrs. Nathalie, ix 
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Denmark, nPAc program, 13 

Deputy Librarian of Congress, vii; at meetings in 
Frankfurt and Tokyo, 13 

Derenberg, Walter J., 93 

Descriptive Cataloging Division, 11, 20, 22; officers, 
ix 

Detroit and Vicinity Before 1900, 58 

Detroit Institute of Arts, exhibit, 7 

Dewey Decimal Classification, 11, 23; in Marc 
program, 23 

Dewey Decimal Classification: editor, ix; funds, 
128; 17th and 18th editions, 23; 10th abridged 
edition, 23 

Dewton, Johannes L., ix 

Dickey, James, xii 


Digest of Public General Bills and Resolutions, 36 , 


Dingell, Representative John D., 84 

Directory of Information Resources in the United 
States: General Toxicology, 58 

Directory of Library Sources for the Blind and Phys- 
ically Handicapped, 60 

Dirksen, Senator Everett M., 84, 85 

Disbursing Officer, vii 

Dissertation Abstracts, index to, 22, 130 

Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 
59-61; chief, 61; officers, ix; see also Blind and 
physically handicapped, services to; and Books for 
the blind 

Dspu News, 61 

Dix, William S., xiii 

Doctoral program; see American Thought and Cul- 
ture 

Documents Expediting Project, 18; gift fund, 126 

Dodge, William R., ix 

Doolittle papers, microfilm, 78 

Dows, Olin, gift, 101 

Dramatic compositions: copyright registrations, de- 
posits, and transfers, 82, 97, 98 

Dramatic readings and performances, list, 140 

Dry Goods Economist, microfilming of, 52 

Dunne, Mrs. Elizabeth K., viii 

Dunnebacke, Charlotte C., 64 

Duplicating Unit (Manag Serv), statistics, 74 

Dwyer, Francis X., 69 


Early American Architecture Collection, 78 

East Europe: acquisitions, 48; holdings on, 39; see 
also Slavic and Central European Division; and 
Slavic collections 

The East Indiaman, 59 

East-West Center, P.L. 480 program, 15 

Eberhart, Richard, xii 

Economics Division (Ltrs), 32; officers, viii 

Eddins, Duard M., vii, 70 
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Editing and Publishing Section (Cop), 84 

Edlund, Paul E., ix 

Education and Public Welfare Division (irs), 33; 
officers, viii 

Edwards (J. W.) Publishers, Inc., gift fund, 126 

Einhorn, Nathan R., ix 

Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, Inc., 52 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, concerts, 
41, 139, 140; see also Coolidge, Elizabeth 
Sprague, gift fund 

Ellinger, Werner B., 64 

Ellison, Ralph, xii 

Elson (Louis C.) Memorial Fund, 41, 122; lecture, 
141 

Employee Relations Officer, vii 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 
10 

Engelhard, Mrs. Charles William, Jr., vi, 9, 101; 
see also Jane Engelhard Fund 

English bibliography, consultant, xii 

English literature, consultant, xii 

Environmental Policy Division, officers, viii 

European Law Division, 62, 63, 67; officers, viii 

Examining Division (Cop), 83; officers, viii 

Exchange and Gift Division, 17, 50, 83; officers, ix 

Exchange programs, 12, 17, 19; legal and court 
publications, 63; statistics, 105 

Executive Assistant to the Librarian, vii 

Exhibition Service Fund, 126 

Exhibits, 6; HABS, 6; list, 135-138; loans for ex- 
hibits prepared outside of LC, 7, 138; papermak- 
ing, 6; traveling, 6; Walt Whitman, 9 

Exhibits Office, 6; Officer, vii 


Facsimiles of Rare Historical Maps: a List of Re- 
productions for Sale by Various Publishers and 
Distributors, third edition, 58 

Fano, Robert Mario, xiii 

Far Eastern Law Division, 63 ; chief, viii 

Federal Bar Association, 64 

Federal Editors Association, awards from, 6 

Federal Library Committee: funds, 126, 128; 
records, 74; space adjustments, 72; task force on 
automation, 40 

Federal Republic of Germany: agreement on film 
preservation, 50; book deposit law, 12; children’s 
books, 47 ; NPAC program, 12, 13, 14 

Federal vital records program, 75 

Feinberg (Charles E.) Walt Whitman Collection, 
8, 39, 44; exhibit, 135 

Feinstone, Sol, gift, 44 

Fern, Alan M., x 

Fessenden papers, microfilms, 78 

Fields, Mrs. Gladys O., vii 

Fields, W. C., vaudeville scripts, 44 
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Films ; see Motion pictures 

Finance: budget, 73; copyright fees, 81, 98, 99; 
fees and other receipts returned to the Treasury, 
1; funds transferred, 2, 73, 118, 120; pay raise, 
73; sale of catalog cards and technical publica- 
tions, 110, 111; statistics, 91, 120-134; see also 
Appropriations 

Financial Management Office, 72, 73; officers, vii 

Fine arts: copyright cases, 85, 87, 88, 89, 91; copy- 
right registrations, deposits, and transfers, 81, 82, 
97, 98; funds, 122, 124 

Finland: acquisitions from, 128; NpAc program, 13 

Finlandia Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 128 

Finley, Elliott C., vii 

Finzi, John Charles, ix 

First Japan-U.S. Conference on Libraries and In- 
formation Science in Higher Education, in Tokyo, 
13 

Florence, NPAC center, 14 

Foley, Merton J., vii 

Ford, Representative Gerald R., 84 

Ford Foundation, gift fund, 104, 128 

Fordham, Jefferson B., xi 

Foreign Affairs Division (Lrs), 33; officers, viii 

Forest Press, Inc., gift fund, 128 

France, NPAC program, 13, 14 

Franklin, Benjamin: acquisitions concerning, 17; 
autograph letter, 44 

Freeman, George C., Jr., 64 

Freitag, Ruth S., x 

Fremont, John C., acquisitions concerning, 17 

French Section (Shared Cat), 21 

Friedel, Representative Samuel N., vi, 101 

Friends of Music in the Library of Congress, gift 
funds, 101, 104, 122, 128 

Friends of the Library of Congress, 9 

Frohne, Vincent, 41 

Frost, Robert, acquisitions concerning, 17 

Fulbright, Senator J. W., 85 

* Funkhouser, Ray R., xi 


Gallagher, Marian G., 63 

Gallozzi, Charies, ix 

Garfield, James A., papers, 51 

Garvey, Gerald T.., vii 

Gellner, Charles R.., viii, 33 

General Counsel: Copyright, viii; LC, viii, 62 

General Information on Copyright, 83 

General Reference and Bibliography Division: ex- 
hibits, 136; officers, x; reader and reference serv- 
ices, 53, 114 

Geography, chair, 124 
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Geography and Map Division: acquisitions, 46; 
automation activities, 3, 40, 52; microfilming, 51; 
officers, x; organization and maintenance of the 
collections, 51; reader and reference services, 57, 
114; relocation, 51, 72 

George Washington University, joint doctoral pro- 
gram with LC, 40; funds, 128 

German Democratic Republic, npac program, 13 

Germany; see Federal Republic of Germany; and 
German Democratic Republic 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, 41, 104, 124, 
130, 139; special consultant to, 41 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature 
Fund, 41, 124, 130, 140 

Ghana: A Guide to Official Publications, 1872- 
1968, 55, 74 

Gift and trust funds, 41, 101, 104, 120, 122-133 

Gifts, 18, 44, 45, 47, 48; forms of, vi; statistics, 105 

Ginader, George H., xiii 

Glasgow, Richard E., viii 

Goff, Frederick R., x 

Goldman, Abe A., viii 

Goodling, Representative George A., 84 

Goodrum, Charles A., viii 

Goodwin, Thomas C., Jr., x 

Goudy, Frederick W., collection of typography, 52 

Government agencies: transfers from, 19, 104, 105; 
transfers of funds from, 118, 120 

Government and General Research Division (LRs), 
33, 37; officers, viii 

Government Document Bibliography, 55 

Government document bibliography, consultant, xii 

Government Printing Office: Library Branch, xi; 
Linotron, 26; see also Public Printer 

Government (U.S.) publications, copyright cases, 
86 

Government 
Project, 18 

Graves, Mortimer, P.L. 480 program study, 16 

Griffin, Charles C., 56 

Gross, Robert V., xi 

Grzybowski, Kazimierz, 56 

Guggenheim (Daniel) Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, Inc., 122 

Guide to Bibliographies of Government Publica- 
tions, 55 

Guide to the History of Cartography, 58 

A Guide to the Study of the United States of Amer- 
ica, supplement, 54; funds, 130 

Gulbenkian (Calouste) Foundation, gift fund, 48, 
104, 128 

Gwinn, Thomas E., x 


(U.S.) Publications Bibliographic 
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Haas, Warren J., xiii 

The Hague, npAc center, 14 

Haines, Edmund, 41 

Hall (G. K.) & Co., gift fund, 128 

Hamer, Mrs. Elizabeth E., vii, xi; see also Assistant 
Librarian 

Handbook of Latin American Studies: editor, x; 
No. 30 and No. 31, 56 

Handbook of Middle American Indians, vols. 11, 
12, 56 

Hanks, Nymphus C., bequest, 122 

Harmon Foundation, gift, 44 

Harrison, Benjamin, papers on microfilm, 78 

Hart, Senator Philip A., 84 

Harvey, Representative James, vi 

Haviland, Virginia, x 

Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Department 
of, funds transferred from, 2, 73, 118 

Hebraic Section (Orien), head, x; see also Israel 

Heelen, Hugh M., viii 

Hefty, Georgella C., ix 

Hegeman, Annie-May, 124 

Heineman Foundation, gift fund, 104, 128 

Hemingway, Ernest, copyright case, 86 

Henderson, Raiph L., x 

Henshaw, Francis H., ix 

Herring, Pendleton, xiii 

Hess, Robert W., x 

Hevelius, Johannes, first edition, 47 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Title II-C, 2, 15, 
42, 73, 118; acquisition statistics, 104; see also 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cata- 
loging 

Hilb, Horace F., x 

Hilker, Helen-Anne, vii 

Hispanic Foundation: automation, 53; exhibits, 
136; gift funds, 102, 122, 128; newspapers on 
microfilm, 46; officers, x; publications, 56; Pub- 
lications Fund, 132; reader and reference serv- 
ices, 114 

Hispanic Law Division, 67, 68; chief, viii, 62 

Hispanic Publications, Assistant Director for, x 

Hispanic Society Room, gift funds, 122, 124 

Historic American Buildings Survey, 78; automa- 
tion, 53 ; exhibit, 6, 57, 135; transfer to safety film, 
50 

History, consultants, xii; see also American history 

Hobbs, Cecil C., x 

Holmes, Donald C., xii 

Holmes, Robert R., ix, 63 

Hope, A. D., 47 

Horecky, Paul L., x 

Houghton, Arthur, Jr., vi, xii, 5, 9, 101 
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Housman, A. E., acquisitions concerning, 17 

Howard, Joseph H., ix 

Hoy, 46 

Hsia, Mrs. Gloria, ix 

Hsia, Tao-tai, viii 

Hubbard, Gertrude M., bequest, 101, 104, 120, 122 

Humanities, consultant, xii 

Huntington, Archer M., gift fund, 104, 121, 122, 
124 

Hutchison, Robert W., vii, 70 


Illinois: The Sesquicentennial of Statehood, exhibit, 
7, 135 

Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals, 63 

Index to the James K. Polk Papers, 51 

Indiana University, P.L. 480 program, 15 

India: acquisitions from, 16; P.L. 480 program, 
15, 16, 50, 77, 128 

Indic Cataloging Fund, 104 

Indonesia: acquisitions from 16; P.L. 480 program, 
14, 15, 16, 50, 128 

Information Officer, vii 

Information Resources Information System, 52 

Information Systems Office, 4, 20, 30, 36, 52; Co- 
ordinator, vii; see also Automation; and Marc 

Inter-American Bar Association, 62 

Internal Revenue Service, pBPH cooperation with, 

60 

International Association of Law Libraries, 62 

International Association of Music Libraries, Eighth 
Congress, 41 

International Congress on Archives, in Madrid, 13 

International cooperation: copyright agreements 
and conventions, 92-95; exchanges, 18, 19, 105; 
see also National Program for Acquisitions and 
Cataloging; and Public Law 480 Program 

International Copyright Protection, 83 

International Federation of Library Associations, 
meeting in Frankfurt, 13 

International Music Council, Sixth Congress, 41 

International Organizations Section, head, x 

Interpretive Projects Officer, vii 

Introduction to Braille Music Transcription, 59 

Irts, 52 

Islamic Archaeology, consultant, xii 

Israel: acquisitions from, 16; Cataloging Fund, 104; 
P.L. 480 program, 15, 16, 50, 128 

Italy, NPAC program, 13, 14 


Jabbour, Alan, x 

Jackson, John C., viii 

James, Jerry R., ix 

James Madison Memorial Building, 8, 71 
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Jane Engelhard Fund, 132; see also Engelhard, Mrs. 
Charles William, Jr. 

Jann, Edmund C., viii 

Japan: NPAC program, 13, 14, 48; U.S. conference, 
13 

Japanese materials, acquisitions, 48 

Japanese Section (Orien), head, x 

Jay, Donald F., 14, 63 

Jayson, Lester S.., viii 

Jefferson, Thomas, papers, 51 

Jessee, John T.., vii 

Johnston, Warren R., viii 

Joiner, Harvey H., Jr., vii 

Joint Committee on the Library, members, vi 

Jordan, Senator B. Everett, vi 

Joseph, Anna A., vii 

Jospey (Maxwell and Anne) Foundation, gift 
funds, 128 

Just Before the War, exhibit, 135 

Jwaideh, Zuhair E., viii 


Kahler, Mrs. Mary Ellis, ix 

Kahn, Mrs. Joan F., gift, 101 

Kaininstein, Abraham L., vii, 94; see also Register 
of Copyrights 

Kantor, MacKinlay, xii 

Karsner, Loran P., ix 

Kemble, Fanny, journal, 44 

Kennedy, David M., vi, 101 

Kennedy, Robert F., tapes of assassination, 45 

Kent, George O., x 

Kenyon, Carleton W., viii, 69 

Knight, Douglas M., 2 

Knight, John, gift fund, 128 

Knowlton, John D., x 

Knox, Frank, recording of speeches, 50 

Kominski, John J., viii 

Koussevitzky (Serge) Music Foundation, 41, 122, 
128, 139 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, xii 

Kuiper, John B., x 

Kulp, Leslie A., x 

Kuroda, Andrew Y., x 

Kuttner, Stephan George, xii 


Lacap, 15 

LaHood, Charles G., Jr., vii 

Land, Robert H., x 

Lange, Dorothea, 43 

Langston, Julian, vi 

Latin America: acquisitions program, 14, 15; pub- 
lications on, 56; see also Hispanic Foundation 
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Latin America: A Guide to the Historical Litera- 
ture. 56 

Latin American Cooperative Acquisitions Program, 
15 

Latin American Newspapers in United States Li- 
braries: A Union List, 56 

Law, classification schedule, 22, 67, 68 

Law Librarian, viii, 62, 63, 64; Associate, viii, 63, 
69 

Law Librarians’ Society of Washington, D.C., 64 

Law Library: acquisition activities, 63, 66, 106; 
acquisition statistics, 104; appropriations, 67, 118, 
120; Capitol branch, 64, 65, 114; employment 
statistics, 134; officers, viii, 69; organization of 
the collections, 67; processing activities, 63, 67, 
68 ; professional activities, 62-64; reader and ref- 
erence services, 1, 64-66, 114; report, 62-69; 
services to Congress, 64, 114; status of collections, 
68 

Lazerow, Samuel, ix 

Leavitt, Donald L., x 

Lectures: copyright registrations, deposits, and 
transfers, 82, 97, 98; list, 140; literary rights, 89 

LeGear, Clara E., xii 

Legislation relating to the Library: appropriations, 
1, 118; copyright, 80, 84; National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science, 2, 84 

Legislative Liaison Officer, vii 

Legislative Reference Service: acquisition statistics, 
104; appropriations, 118, 120; automation, 30, 
36-38; bibliographic services, 35; employment 
statistics, 134; indexing vocabulary, 30; informa- 
tion kits, 35; inquiries and research, 1, 31; of- 
ficers, viii; reference services, 34; report, 31-38; 
research services, 32-34; services to Congress, 1, 
31-38, 75; space adjustments, 71; task forces on 
future needs, 38 

Legislative Status Report, 37, 38 

Lembo, Mrs. Rose V., viii 

Lethbridge, Mrs. Mary C., vii 

Levine, Arthur J., viii 

Librarian, Office of the: employment statistics, 134; 
officers, vii 

Librarian of Congress, vii; at European NPAC cen- 
ters, 13; at meeting of International Federation 
of Library Associations, Frankfurt, 13; authority 
given by the Higher Education Act, 2; ex officio 
member of the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission, 5; member of proposed National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence, 2; presentation of award, 61; secretary of 
Trust Fund Board, vi, 101 
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Librarian’s Liaison Committees, xiii 

Libraries: bills to establish National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, 2; funds for, 
2; report of National Advisory Commission on, 2 

Libraries at Large: Tradition, Innovation, and the 
National Interest, 2 

Library of Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects: 
funds, 126; sales, 110 

Library Services Division (Lrs), 32, 35; officers, viii 

Library Station in the Capitol, head, x 

Lichtenwanger, William J., x 

Lincoln, Abraham: acquisition concerning, 17; see 
also Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana 

Lindberg (Otto G.) Foundation, gift fund, 104, 128 

Lindbergh, Charles A., xii 

Linder, Mrs. Dorothy A., viii 

Littell, Mrs. Robert, gift, 44 

Livingston, Helen £., viii 

Loan Division, 26; automation, 53; officers, x; 
reader and reference services, 53, 114 

Loeffler, Elise Fay, bequest, 128 

London, npac center, 14 

Longworth (Nicholas) Foundation, 122 

Lorenz, John G., vii; see also Deputy Librarian of 
Congress 

Louchheim (Katie and Walter) Fund, 41, 128 

Louisa May Alcott: A Centennial for “Little 
Women,” 55 

Luce, Clare Boothe, gift fund, 128; papers, 128 

Luce, Henry R., gift fund, 128 


McCabe, Charles E., x 

McCannon, Mrs. Marjorie G., viii 

McCarthy, Stephen A., xiii 

McClellan, Delmar W., vii 

McClellan, Senator John L., 80, 84, 85 
McCloskey, Robert G., xi 

MacConomy, Edward N., Jr., x 

McCormick, Adoreen M., vii 

McDonough, John, 54 

McEwan, James G., viii 

McFarland, Marvin W., x 

McGowan, Frank M., ix 

Machine Readable Catalog Project; see MArc 
Maddox, Jerald Curtis, x 

Madison, James, acquisitions concerning, 17 
Magnus, Mrs. Jennifer M., ix 

Maheux, Roland C., x 

Mail and Shipping Unit (Card Div), 26 
Main Reading Room, automated book catalog, 53 
Malin, Mrs. Laura, ix 

Malone, Dumas, xii 

Malta, party to Universal Copyright Convention, 94 
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Management Services, Assistant Director, vii, 70; 
Office of the, vii, 72-75 

Manpower Utilization Office, Chief, vii 

Mansell Inform:tion Publishing, Ltd., Robinson 
award to, 27 

Manuscript Division: chief, 54; exhibits, 136; hold- 
ings, 51; officers, x; preservation activities, 51; 
reader and reference services, 54, 55, 114 

Manuscript Reading Room, 77; reader and refer- 
ence services, 54 

Manuscripts: acquisitions, 44, 130; foreign copying 
program, 55, 124, 126, 128; gift funds, 101, 130; 
LC’s collection, additions and total, 1, 103; organ- 
ization and maintenance of the collections, 
48-52; preservation and repair, 117; training in 
use of, 55; see also National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections; and Presidents of the 
United States 

Maps: acquisitions, 46; automated cataloging, 3, 
52 ; copyright registrations, deposits, and transfers, 
82, 97, 98; gift funds, 126, 128; LC’s collection, 
additions and total, 1, 45, 103; microfilming, 51; 
processing project, 51; restoration and repair, 
7, 117; see also Geography and Map Division 

Marc, 3, 20; conversion of retrospective records, 4; 
Dewey Decimal numbers, 23; Distribution Serv- 
ice, 3, 20; Editorial Office, 20, head, ix; funds for 
publication and sales, 126, 132; Main Reading 
Room book catalog, 53; map cataloging, 3, 52; 
science and technology materials, 52, 53; sort pro- 
gram, 30; see also Automation 

MARC Manuals Used by the Library of Congress, 3 

MARC Pilot Project: Final Report on a Project 
Sponsored by the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc.,3 

Marley, S. Branson, Jr., x 

Martin, Col. Lawrence, 45 

Marwick, Lawrence, x 

Mason, Leroy W., vii 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Sensory Aids 
Evaluation and Development Center, 59 

Matsumoto, Hisav, ix 

Mayer, Gretel, ix 

Mearns, David C., xii; gift fund, 104, 130 

Meet the Press, recordings, 45, 50 

Melish, John, maps, 17, 45 

Mellon, Paul, gift fund, 104, 130 

Metz, Mrs. Jean B., ix 

Michener, James, gift, 18 

Microfilm Reading Room: additions to collection, 
46; reader and reference services, 55; supervisor, 
xi 

Microfilming Clearing House Bulletin, 27 
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Microfilms and microfilming: catalog cards, 78; 
Congressional bills, 78; copyright applications, 
78, 84; deteriorating books, 78; foreign manu- 
script copying, 55, 124-129; government publi- 
cations, 78; in preserving LC collections, 48-52; 
LC records, 74; LC’s collections, additions and 
total, 1, 49, 103; manuscript collections, 51, 78; 
maps, 51; music, 50; newspapers and serials, 16, 
46, 48, 49, 52, 77, 78, 103; preservation statistics, 
117; Preservation Microfilming Office, 77; Presi- 
dential papers, 51, 77, 118, 119, 120; register of 
microform masters, 78; see also Center for the 
Coordination of Foreign Manuscript Copying 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent, acquisitions concerning, 
17 

Miller, Dayton C., bequest, 104, 122 

Miller, Nancy E., 63 

Monroe, James, papers, 51 

Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publications, 
18 

Monthly Checrlist of State Publications, 18 

Monthly Index of Russian Accessions, 6 

Moore, Alvin, Jr., ix 

Moore, Ann Leslie, gift fund, 130 

Moore, Marianne, xii 

Moore, Merrill, papers, 130 

Moore, Waldo H., viii 

Morrisey, Mrs. Marlene D., vu 

Motion Picture Section (Pap): acquisitions, 43; 
head, x; reference services, 57 

Motion pictures: about LC, 10; acquisitions, 39, 43, 
104; agreement with Friedrich Wilhelm Murnau 
Foundation, 50; American Film Institute agree- 
ment, gift fund, 9, 43, 124; copyright cases, 85, 
88, 89, 90, 92; copyright registrations, deposits, 
and transfers, 9, 43, 81, 82, 97, 98; George Mar- 
shall Collection, 43; LC’s collections, additions 
and total, 1, 103; nitrate film, 49, 50, 117, 132; 
organization of the collections, 50; preservation, 
43, 49, 72, 104, 117; reference services, 57; 
screenings, 140; storage and preservation, 50 

Motion Pictures and Filmstrips, cumulation, 28 

Mumford, L. Quincy, vi, vii, xi; see also Librarian 
of Congress 

Mumford, Lewis, xii 

Murnau (Friedrich Wilhelm) Foundation, agree- 
ment on film preservation, 50 

Murphy, Charles S., 64 

Murphy, William D., 63 

Music: acquisitions, 45; automation, 53; braille 
music publication, 59; chair, 102; copyright cases, 
90, 92; copyright registrations, deposits, and 
transfers, 81, 82, 97, 98; gift funds, 101, 102, 122, 
124, 126, 128, 130; LC’s collection, additions and 
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total, 1, 45, 50, 103; lecture, 41, 141; organiza- 
tion and maintenance of the collections, 50; 
preservation, 50; see also Concerts; and Record- 
ings 

Music and Phonorecords, cumulation, 28 

Music Division, automation, 53; exhibits, 137; gift 
and trust funds, 41; officers, x; preservation ac- 
tivities, 50; reader and reference services, 56, 114; 
services for Congress, 56 

Myers, William C., vii 


Nsc Radio, gift of tapes, 45 

Nairobi, acquisitions center, 13, 14 

National Advisory Commission on Libraries, report, 
2 

National Agricultural Library: cooperative auto- 
mation programs, 3; P.L. 480 program, 15, 16; 
reference services, 58; shared cataloging, 21 

National Air Pollution Control Administration, 58 

National Archives, 55 

National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, 2, 84 

National Directory of Latin Americanists, 5°, 56 

National Educational Television, 43 

National Endowment for the Humanities, confer- 
ence, 54 

National Federation of Music Clubs, addition to 
Folk Music Archive, 45 

National Guides to Law Libraries in Western 
Europe, 62 

National libraries: cooperation on automation pro- 
grams, 3; P.L. 480 program, 15, 16; see also Na- 
tional Agricultural Library and National Library 
of Medicine 

National Libraries Task Force on Automation and 
Other Cooperative Services, 3 

National Library for the Blind, gift fund, 122 

National Library of Medicine: P.L. 480 program, 
15, 16; publication, 58; shared cataloging, 21 

National Press Club, gift of tapes, 45 

National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging, 
11, 12-15, 21, 43; center in Tokyo, 48; chil- 
dren’s books, 47; funds, 2, 118; participating 
countries, 13; statistics, 14 

National Referral Center for Science and Tech- 
nology, 52, 58 

National Register of Microform Masters, 26, 78 

National Science Foundation, Office of Antarctic 
Programs, 58 

National Science Research Data Processing and In- 
formation Retrieval System, 84 

National Serials Data Program, funds, 130 

National Union Catalog, 26; statistics, 108 
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National Union Catalog, 27; gift funds, 104, 124, 
126; quinquennial cumulation of, 12, 28; sales, 
110 

National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections: 
gift funds, 126; statistics, 108 

National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections: 
sales, 110; sixth volume, 27 , 

National Union Catalog Publications Project, 28 

National Urban League, Southern Regional Office, 
collection, 51 

Natural Resources Division (Ltrs), 34; officers, viii 

Naval Historical Foundation, gift fund, 130 

Near East: archives, 55; P.L. 480 acquisitions, 16, 17 

Near East Section (Orien), head, x 

Near Eastern and African Law Division, 63, 67; 
chief, viii 

Near Eastern Bibliography, consultant, xii 

Near Eastern history, consultant, xii 

The Negro in the United States, 54 

Nelson Associates, Inc., report on handicapped 
reader preferences, 60 

Nemerov, Howard, xii 

Nepal, P.L. 480 program, 15, 16, 50, 77 

Netherlands, npAc program, 13, 14 

New Serial Titles, 29; gift fund, 126; sales, 110 

New York Public Library: cooperative microfilm- 
ing program, 52; P.L. 480 program, 15 

New Zealand: materials in Great Britain, 55; Npac 
program, 13 

News From the Center, 55 

Newspapers: acquisitions, 46, 48; Chinese, 130; 
foreign newspaper storage, 49, 77; LC’s collec- 
tion, additions and total, 1, 103; microfilm and 
microfilming, 16, 46, 48, 49, 50, 77, 103, 117 

Newspapers Currently Received and Permanently 
Retained in the Library of Coneress, 55 

Newspapers on Microfilm, seventh edition, 26 

Nichols, Roy F., xii 

Nimmer, Melville, 93 

Niver, Kemp, 41 

Nolan, John L., xii, 42 

Northern Illinois University, P.L. 480 program, 15 

Norway, NPAC program, 13 

Nourse, E. Shepley, 2 

Npac; see National Program for Acquisitions and 
Cataloging 


Obear, Legare H. B., x 

Oberlaender Trust, 130 

Ogden, Robert F., xii 

Old Dominion Foundation, gift fund, 130 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, Permanent Com- 
mittee, xi 

Order Division, 16; officers, ix 
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Organization chart, xiv 

Orientalia: acquisitions, 47; in Law Library, 67; 
organization of the collections, 49 

Orientalia Division: acquisitions, 47; chief, 14; 
exhibits, 137; officers, x; reader and reference 
services, 56, 114; services to Congress, 56 

Oslo, Npac center, 14 

Osteen, Mrs. Cicily P., viii 

Oswald, J. Gregory, 56 

Overseas Operations Division, 12—15, 17; chief, 14, 
63; officers, ix 


Pakistan: acquisitions from, 16; newspapers on 
microfilm, 50, 77; P.L. 480 program, 16, 128 

Papermaking: Art and Craft: award to, 6; exhibit, 6 

Paperwork Management Section, 75 

Paramount Pictures Corporation, motion pictures 
rights case, 88 

Paris, NPAC center, 14, 21 

Pariseau, Earl J., x 

Patent Cooperation Treaty, 85 

Pell, Senator Claiborne, vi 

Pennell (Joseph) Fund, bequest, 104, 124; pur- 
chases, 44 

Periodicals: copyright case, 89; copyright registra- 
tions, deposits, and transfers, 81, 82, 97, 98; see 
also Serial Division ; and Serials 

Perle, George, 41 

Perreault, George R., vii 

Perry, George E., x 

Personnel: awards, 16, 61, 76; inservice training, 
75; officers of the Library, viii-xi; reduction in 
force, 10, 75; retirements, 69; statistics, 75, 134 

Personnel Management, Assistant Director, vii, 70; 
Office of the, vii, 75 

Personnel Operations Officer, vii 

Pesticides Documentation Section 
head, x 

Peterdi, Gabor, xi 

Phelps, Merwin C.., viii 

Photoduplication, consultant, xii 

Photoduplication Service, 50, 70, 77; officers, vii; 
revolving fund, 104, 132; statistics, 77, 84, 113; 
see also Microfilms and microfilming 

Photographs; see Prints and photographs 

Pierce, Norman A., viii, 35 

Pittsburgh, University of, gift fund, 130 

Placement Officer (Pers), vii 

Poetry: consultants, 102, 122; gift and trust funds, 
102, 122, 126, 130; readings, lectures, and dis- 
cussions, 41, 140 

Poland, acquisitions, 48 

Poland in the Collections of the Library of Con- 
gress, 56 


(Sci), 58; 
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Polk, James K., acquisitions concerning, 17; papers, 
51 

Poole, Frazer G., vii, 70 

Porter, Dorothy B., 54 

Porter, Katherine Anne, xii 

Porter (Henry Kirke) Memorial Fund, 124 

Position Classification Officer, vii 

Post Office, pBPH cooperation with, 60 

Powell, Eugene C., Jr., vii 

Pozzatti, Rudy O., xi 

Preparation Section (Mss), 49; head, x 

Preservation, Assistant Director, vii, 70; Office of 
the, vii, 76 

Preservation and care of the collections, 7, 48-52, 
76; manuscripts, 51; music, 50; National Preser- 
vation Program for Research Library Materials, 
126; newspapers and serials, 49; nitrate film, 72, 
78; recordings, 50; statistics, 117; see also Motion 
pictures 

Preservation Microfilming Office, 8, 76; Officer, vii 

Preservation Research Laboratory, 72, 77 

Preservation Through Documentation, 57; exhibit, 
6, 135 

Presidential Papers Section, head, x 

Presidents of the United States, papers: acquisi- 
tions, 17; appropriations, 118, 119, 120; organiz- 
ing, indexing, and microfilming, 51, 77; see also 
names of Presidents 

Prints and photographs: acquisitions, 44, 122; auto- 
mation, 53; conversion of nitrate photographs, 
78; copyright case, 92; copyright registrations, 
deposits, and transfers, 81, 82, 97, 98; exhibits, 
7, 57, 135, 137; gift and trust funds, 101, 102, 
122, 128, 130; LC’s collection, additions and 
total, 1, 52, 103; organization and maintenance 
of collections, 52; preservation and repair, 78, 
117; Twenty-first National Exhibition of Prints, 
135 

Prints and Photographs Division: automation study, 
53; exhibits, 137; lectures, 41; officers, x; reader 
and reference services, 52, 54, 57, 114 

Processing and Curatorial Section (pep), head, x 

Processing Department: acquisition activities, 11— 
19, 43; automation, 11, 23-25, 36; employment 
statistics, 134; officers, viii; position classification 
surveys, 76; reader and reference services, 1, 114; 
report, 11-30; space adjustments, 72; see also 
Catalog cards; Cataloging; Classification; Na- 
tional Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging ; 
and Public Law 480 Program 

Processing Section, Law Library, 68 

Processing Services, Assistant Director, ix; Office 
of the, ix, 23-29 
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Public Law 480 Program, 11, 12, 15, 42, 63; acqui- 
sition statistics, 16, 104; employment statistics, 
134; funds, 118, 119, 120, 128; microfilms and 
microfilming, 16, 49, 77; study on use of publi- 
cations, 16 

Public Printer: deposits of Government publications, 
19, 105; see also Government Printing Office 

Public Reference Section (Gras), head, x 

Publications of the Library, 5: gift funds, 126, 130, 
132; list, 142-146; sales, 110, 132; see also 
Bibliogtaphies 

Publications Officer, vii 

Pucinski, Representative Roman C., 84 

Purcell, Representative Graham, 85 


Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, xv, 
46, 47, 54,57; awards, 6 


Rxo Film Library, 9, 39, 43 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei, letters, 44 

Ransom, Harry H., xi 

Rare Book Division: acquisitions, 46; cataloging 
projects, 51; chief, x; exhibits, 137; reader and 
reference services, 55, 114 

Rare books, 46; cataloging, 51; preservation and 
repair, 117 

Rauschenberg, Robert, 43 

Reader and reference services: Law Library, 1, 64— 
66; Legislative Reference Service, 1, 31-38; 
Processing Department, 1, 27; Reference Depart- 
ment, 40, 53-58; statistics, 1, 53, 54, 114 

Reader Service Section (Mss), head, x 

Readings and lectures, 41; gift funds, 122; list, 140 

Recorded Sound Section (Mus) : head, x; preserva- 
tion activities, 50 

Recording Laboratory: chief engineer, x; revolving 
fund, 132 

Recordings: acquistions, 45; folk music, 45; LC’s 
collection, additions and total, 1, 103; organiza- 
tion and maintenance of collection, 50; preserva- 
tion, 50, 117; production and sales (folklore), 
126; proposed copyright legislation, 81; tapes of 
concerts, readings, and lectures, 128; see also 
Talking books 

Reference Department: acquisition activities, 39, 
42-48, 106; automation activities, 52; employ- 
ment statistics, 134; literary, dramatic, musical 
programs, 41 ; officers, ix; organization and main- 
tenance of the collections, 48-52; reader and 
reference services, 1, 40, 53-58, 114; report, 
39-61 ; services to Congress, 56 

Reference Division (Cop), officers, viii 

Reference Section (Mus), head, x 

Reference Section (P&P), head, x 
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Register of Additional Locations, cumulation, 28 

Register of Copyrights, vii; action against, 85; As- 
sistant, viii; Deputy, vii; head of U.S. delega- 
ton, 93; report, 79-99 

Reid, Whitelaw, papers, 51 

Reimers, Paul R., vii 

Religious Reading for the Handicapped, 60 

Renstrom, Arthur G., x 

Rental of space, 7, 8, 70, 79; appropriations, 119, 
120 

Resistance and Control of Submerged Bodies; An 
Annotated Bibliography, 58 

Restoration; see Preservation and care of the col- 
lections 

Restoration Office, 76 

Ricking, Myrl, vii 

Ridley, Elizabeth W., vii 

Ringer, Barbara A.., viii, 93 

Rinzler, Ralph, 45 

Rio de Janeiro, acquisitions center, 13, 14 

Ristow, Walter W., x 

Roads, Christopher, 42 

Roberts, Margaret A., bequest, 124 

Rockefeller, Martha Baird, Fund for Music, Inc., 
50, 130 

Rohlf, Robert H., 70 

Roland, Barbara J., ix 

Roosevelt, Theodore, papers, 51, 78 

Rosenthal, Frederick J., 36 

Rosenwald (Lessing J.) Collection, gift fund, 18, 
47, 104, 130 

Rossiter, William W., vii 

Roth, Philip, gift, 18 

Rumania, NPAC negotiations, 15 

Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, archives, 
120 

Rutland, Robert A., vii 


St. Onge, Representative William L., 84 

Sanborn, Herbert J., vii 

Sandburg, Carl, bibliography, 54 

Sandman, Representative Charles W., Jr., 84 

Sarle, Rodney G., ix, 16 

Scala (Norman P.) Memorial Fund, 124 

Schaaf, Robert W., x 

Schanck, Peter C., viii 

Schatz, Albert, libretto collection, 51 

Schild, Marion, ix 

School of Oriental and African Studies, provisional 
arrangement with, 12 

Schwegmann, George A., Jr., ix 

Schwengel, Representative Fred, vi 


Science and Technology Automated Research Task, 
52 
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Science and Technology Division: acquisition ac- 
tivities, 47; automation, 30, 52; exhibits, 137; 
National Referral Center, 52, 58; officers, x; 
reader and reference services, 58, 114 

Science Policy Research Division (Lrs), 34; officers, 
viii 

Scott, Edith, ix 

Scott, Frederick L., viii 

Scott, Senator Hugh, 85 

Sears, Barnabas F., 64 

Secretary of the Library, Office of the, see Central 
Services Division 

Security Officer, Deputy Personnel, vii 

Seidner, Leon W., vii 

Seitz, Frederick, xiii 

Selection Office, ix 

Senior Specialists Division (trs), 34; chief, viii 

Serial Division: acquisitions, 46; newspapers and 
serials on microfilm, 41, 46, 49, 52; officers, x; 
reader and reference services, 41, 55, 114 

Serial Record Division, 12, 22, 28; chief, 29; offi- 
cers, ix; reference service, 28 

Serials: automation, 29; cataloging, 28; microfilms 
and microfilming, 52, 117; statistics, 107; under- 
ground and protest periodicals, 46 

Serials Data Program, National, funds, 130 

Service Division (Cop) , 83; officers, viii 

Severn, James A., Jr., vii 

Shared Cataloging Division, 21; automation, 20; 
officers, ix; see also National Program for Acqui- 
sitions and Cataloging 

Sharp, Freeman W., viii 

Sheldon, Charles S. II, viii, 34 

Shelflist and shelflisting, 22; law and legal ma- 
terials, 68 

Shirley, Robert V., viii 

Sinclair, Upton, first edition, 47 

Sipkov, Ivan, viii, 62 

SKeEp, 30 

Slavic and Central European Division: acquisition 
activities, 43, 48; officers, x; reader and reference 
services, 56, 114 

Slavic collections: acquisitions, 43, 48, 102, 122; 
survey of, 39 

Slavic Room, head, x 

Slavic Section (Shared Cat), 21 

Smith, Judge Arthur M., 86 

Smith, Myron B., xii 

Smith, Russell M., x 

Smith, William Jay, xii 

Smithsonian Institution: Perry exhibition, 58 ; Trav- 
eling Exhibit Service, 138 

Snyder, Dr. James, 76 

Sobiloff, Hyman J., gift fund, 104, 130 
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Social Science Research Council, gift fund, 130 

Sonneck, Oscar G., bequest, 130 

Sonneck Memorial Fund, 124 

Sophar, Gerald J., 93 

Sort-key edit program, 30 

South Africa, npaAc program, 13 

South Asia Section (Orien), head, x 

Southeast Asia, archives, libraries, 55 

Southeast Asia Subject Catalog, 128 

Soviet Image of Contemporary Latin America: A 
Documentary History, 1960-1968, 56 

Spaatz, Carl, papers, 51 

Space Management Office, 70-72; officers, vii 

Spain, NPAc negotiations, 13, 15 

Spalding, C. Sumner, ix 

Special Assistant to the Librarian, vii 

Special Bibliographies Section (Sci): head, x; pub- 
lications, 58 

Special Reserve Fund, 17 

Spender, Stephen, xii 

Spiller, Robert E., xii 

Spivacke, Harold, x 

Spivak, Lawrence, gift, 45 

Stack and Reader Division: officers, x; reader and 
reference services, 114 

Start, 52 

State, U.S. Departmert of, cooperation with LC, 17 

State publications, 19, 105 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 48 

Status of Bibliography in Pakistan, 1968, 16 

Steichen, Captain, gift, 44 

Steichen, Edward, 44 

Stein, Harry N., viii, 32 

Stern, Alfred Whital, gift fund, 104, 124; see also 
Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana 

Stern, William B., 63 

Stevens, James L., ix 

Stevens, S. K., 57 

Stevenson, Robert, 41 

Stewart, Lena J., ix 

Stokes, Mrs. Walter, gift, 44 

Stovall, Floyd, xii 

Stradivari String Instruments Collection, gift fund, 
124 

Stratton, Representative Samuel S., 84 

Stravinsky, Igor, 18 

Stringer, George E., vii 

Stritman, Harry R., ix 

Subak, John T., 64 

Subject Cataloging Division: 22; application of 
Class K, 63 ; chief, 63 ; officers, ix 

Sub-Saharan Africa: A Guide to Serials, 55 

Sullivan, Robert C., vii 
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Supreme Court, U.S.: decisions, analysis of, 32; 
taped for the handicapped, 60; records and briefs, 
67 

Surplus Books Disposal Project, gift fund, 130 

Swanson, Don R., xiii 

Sweden, NPAc program, 13, 14 

Swing, Raymond Gram, recording of newscasts, 50 

Switzerland, NpAc program, 13 

Symbols of American Libraries, 26 

Symbols Used in the National Union Catalog of 
the Library of Congress, 10th edition, 26 


Tacheron, Donald G., viii, 33 

Taft, William Howard, acquisitions concerning, 17; 
papers, 51, 78 

Talking books, 59; see also Books for the blind 

Talking Books and Cerebral Palsy, 60 

Taylor, Zachary, acquisitions concerning, 17; papers, 
78 

Tchaikovsky, Pétr Ilich, autograph letters, 45 

Technical Processes Research Office, 29; chief, ix 

Teclaff, Ludwik A., 63 

Thailand, acquisitions program, 14 

Thaxter, John H., x 

Thompson, Representative Frank, Jr., vi 

Thurmond, Senator Strom, vi 

Thuronyi, Geza T., x 

Time, Inc.: copyright case, 85, 90; gift fund, 130 

Tokyo, npac center, 14, 48 

Toomey, Mrs. Alice F., ix 

Training Officer, vii 

Trainor, Emmett G., vii 

Treasury, U.S., fees and other receipts returned to, 
1 

Trumbull papers, microfilms, 78 

Trust Fund Board, vi; members, vi, 101; report, 101 

Tsuneishi, Warren M., x, 14 

Tunisia, party to Universal Copyright Convention, 
94 

Turbeville, Hibernia, 63 

Twenty-First National Exhibition of Prints, 7, 57, 
135 

Tworkow, Jack, 43 

Tyler, John, papers on microfilm, 78 


UFO’s and Related Subjects: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography, 58 

Ux/marc Pilot Project, 3 

UnEsco, 93 

Union Catalog Division, officers, ix, 26 

Union catalogs, 26, 54; statistics, 108; see also Na- 
tional Union Catalog; and National Union Cata- 
log of Manuscript Collections 
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Union List of Serials, Inc., Joint Committee on the, 
gift fund, 130 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: children’s 
books, 47; Handbook of the USSR Writers’ Un- 
ion, microprint, 48; national bibliographies, 48; 
NPAC program, 13; studies relating to, 56 

United Arab Republic: acquisitions from, 16; news- 
papers on microfilm, 50; P.L. 480 program, 12, 
16, 17, 128 

United Kingdom: children’s books, 47 ; Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification Subcommittee, 23; NPAC pro- 
gram, 13, 14; uxk/marc Pilot Project, 3 

U.S. Circuit Courts of Appeals, records and briefs, 
67 

U.S. Government publications, copyright cases, 86 

U.S. Government Publications Bibliographic Proj- 
ect, 18 

U.S. National Libraries Task Force on Automation 
and Other Cooperative Services, 3, 29 

Universal Copyright Convention, 94 

University Microfilms, Inc., gift fund, 130 

University of California at Berkeley, P.L. 480 pro- 
gram, 15 

University of Michigan, P.L. 480 program, 15 

University of North Carolina, exhibit, 7 

Usmani, M. Adil, 16 


Van Deerlin, Representative Lionel, 84 
Van Doren, Carl, 54 

Van Syoc, Edna E., ix 

Vassallo, Paul, viii, 35 

Viel Traiime, 41 

Vienna, npAc center, 14 

Vining, George Joseph, 64 

Von Braun, Wernher, gift, 18 


Wade papers, microfilms, 78 

Walker, Burnis, viii 

Wallace, Sarah L., vii 

Wallach, Kate. 63 

Walsh, Ulysses “Jim,” gift, 45 

Walsh, William T., ix 

Warren, Robert Penn, xii 

Washington, George, acquisitions concerning, 17; 
letter, 44 
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Washington Cathedral Rare Book Library, exhibit, 
7 

Washington Foreign Law Society, 62 

Waters, Edward N., x 

Wechsler, Herbert, xi 

Welsh, William J., viii 

Westby, Barbara M., ix 

Weston, Edward, 43 

Wheelock, John Hall, xii 

White, Herbert S., xiii 

White House News Photographers’ Association 26th 
Annual Exhibition, 135 

Whitehill, Walter Mur, xiii 

Whitman, Walt, acquisition of Charles E. Fein- 
berg collection, 8, 44, 104, 130; exhibit, 9, 135 
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